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‘ FINIS.’ 


BY THE HON. 


“‘T BELIEVE the d—d thing’s 
done!” 

These words arrested my 
steps on the threshold of my 
husband’s study and so startled 
me that I nearly dropped the 
egg-nog drink that I was bring- 
ing him. He was sitting at his 
great desk fingering some sheets 
of manuscript with slim nervous 


fingers. He looked dazed and 
lost. 
I knew that ‘the d—d 


thing’ could only refer to the 
really blessed thing, his great 
‘History of the British Army.’ 
I knew that during the last 
few days he had been, to use 
his own hunting term, ‘ running 
for blood.’ But even so, I 
could hardly believe that his 
thirty-six years of struggle and 
ceaseless toil were over (for he 
spent six years in research 
work before he began to write 
the History) and that the 
thirteenth and last volume was 
actually FINISHED. 

I set down the egg-drink 
upon his desk. I could find no 
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words to express what I was 
feeling ; indeed I felt as dazed 
as he looked. He picked up the 
tumbler, drank vaguely, rose, 
and went blindly out of the room. 

Tears were in my eyes. I had 
watched that silent struggle 
going on for so long. I had 
shared it since our marriage in 
1914. I had seen the toll it 
was taking of his precious 
health. The work brought in 
less than a halfpenny a line, 
less than the pay of a private 
soldier without emoluments ; 
for a military history with 
maps is costly to produce and 
therefore costly to buy. He 
could have made far more 
money by writing for the 
Press. But I would not have 
had it otherwise. The King, 
by appointing my husband his 
Librarian, enabled him to write 
the first volume of the History, 
but then he married, and after 
that came the crippling post- 
war taxation. As a bachelor 
before the War he could just 
manage it. The great work 
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must be finished or neither 
of us could be happy; and for 
payment he had the gratitude 
of soldiers all over the world. 
Once, during the war of 
1914, I received a precious 
little packet from the Front. 
My husband had written the 
story of the Coldstream Guards, 
and the colonel of the regiment 
was so proud of it that he had 
the article reprinted, bound in 
scarlet paper and given to every 
recruit as he went out to the 
Front. My parcel contained 
one of these pamphlets— 
stained and torn, with a curi- 
ous jagged hole pierced right 
through it, surrounded by a dark 
stain. It was sent to me by 
@ sergeant of the Coldstream 
Guards. He had found it in the 
breast pocket of a Devon recruit 
who had been shot through the 
heart. Tenderly and reverently 
I turned the tattered pages and 
found all the glorious deeds of 
Coldstreamers throughout the 
centuries underlined with 
coarse blue chalk, and their 
motto, which concluded the 
article, underlined twice. This 
ragged little pamphlet is one 
of my most treasured pos- 
sessions, for it proved so path- 
etically and conclusively how 
well worth writing was this 
great history of a great Army. 
I had been warned to prepare 
for a big reaction when the 
History was at last finished; 
that my Man would probably 
become nunc dimittis-y and feel 
that with its completion his 
life-work was done. So, during 
that last month, I had bought 
him a spaniel puppy to tease 
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him, bite his feet and keep 
him busy exercising her and 
teaching her manners. I called 
her ‘Topsy’ (because she 
came from Turvey and was 
inky black) and, as though 
she knew my purpose in buying 
her, she devoted herself to him 
from the first moment; shad- 
owed him, assaulted him with 
rapturous love and licks, in- 
vaded even his study, where 
she sat at his feet under his 
great writing-desk. 

With relief I saw, from his 
study window, that he was 
happily playing with the puppy 
on the lawn outside. Already 
he had forgotten that he had just 
accomplished a longer task than 
Gibbon, and, thank God, was 
neither pompous nor theatrical 
about this great feat of en- 
durance. Just his simple, 
diffident self, entirely occupied 
in amusing his beloved puppy. 

Some weeks later, he quietly 
placed some printed pages in 
my hand. They were the 
preface to the last volume, and 
in the last paragraph I read 
that he had dedicated the 
History to ME. 

I protested. It should be 
dedicated to the Army for 
whom it was written and not 
to me. He quietly stated that 
he had done quite enough for 
the Army, and that, but for 
me, the History would never 
have been completed. I felt, 
and still feel, that this honour 
was too great for me, though, of 
course, it made me the proudest 
woman in the universe. 

What had happened was 
this. We married on 30th 
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April 1914—just three months 
pefore the war broke out. 
Three months of glorious care- 
free happiness before, like that 
of everyone else, our life was 
shadowed and maimed by the 
agony and uncertainty caused 
by @ world convulsed by war. 
During the first months of the 
war my Man went on quietly 
supervising the work of the 
Royal Library at Windsor and 
writing history, while I looked 
after our small domestic affairs 
and did odd jobs for him. 
We lived a quiet but unusual 
life in the Castle when the 
Court was away. Every day 
the police sent us up the pass- 
word in a sealed envelope to 
gain us readmittance should 
we wander outside the great 
gates after they were closed 
and barred at dusk. I worked 
in the Windsor hospital and in 
a créche for unwanted babies, 
and sometimes in a Y.M.C.A. 
canteen in the Great Park. 
(I had the great pride of being 
asked to ‘walk out’ by a 
smart young corporal who 
bought cigarettes from me. I 
told him that the Christian 
young men always sent us 
home in a car, and hoped 
he would never discover my 
identity. But, as bad luck 
would have it, he was sent 
up in charge of some 
men to whom my husband 
had promised to show the 
Castle, and I had to receive 
them, dressed as myself and 
not in an overall. I shall 
never forget that poor boy’s 
really awful blush. I had to 
devote myself to his especial 
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entertainment that afternoon 
until I made him happy 
again.) 

A continual stream of visi- 
tors, chiefly soldiers, came down 
from London to consult my 
husband, particularly at the 
time when Conscription was first 
discussed. Lord Roberts rode 
over to talk about this, being ° 
as indignant as my man over 
the delay in enforcing it. As 
they said farewell, after an 
animated conversation, and the 
Field-Marshal mounted his 
horse under the Norman Gate- 
way, I became conscious of a 
grizzled sentry trying to re- 
main rigid in his box, but in 
such a state of agitation that 
I could not miss it. Suddenly 
Lord Roberts spied him, 
laughed happily and hailed 
him by name. The man, sweat- 
ing with excitement and pride, 
saluted, the whole of his face 
alight with joy and love. He 
had served under the Field- 
Marshal in South Africa, 
and the little man actually 
remembered his name. No 
wonder his men adored ‘ Bobs.’ 

Officials in London were 
trying to persuade my Man to 
write an Interim History of the 
War. Twice he refused on the 
ground that such a history 
could be only ephemeral, that 
no story of any value could be 
written for at least a hundred 
years, when the facts on both 
sides had been examined, and 
the chief actors in the world- 
drama were dead. But these 
persistent people continued to 
press him, and at length he was 
over-persuaded. They said that 
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as he was too old to fight he 
should be mobilised to write 
the history of the War, “ since 
he was the only man in whom 
the British Army had con- 
fidence to do them justice.” 
With a great sigh, he laid 
aside his own classic history 
for the necessarily ephemeral 
interim history of the War, and 
we were both heavy of heart. 
True, the official history carried 
@ salary with it, but the whole 
thing seemed to me to be 
nothing but a tragedy. 

At first it was only intended 
that he should write a short 
history of the Western Front, 
but this alone proved a gigantic 
task. Tons of despatches and 
documents rolled into our little 
London house in Brompton 
Square. Hundreds of maps 
were strewn around his writ- 
ing-desk. It took him six 
weeks to make abstracts of 
abstracts before beginning to 
write the story of the First 
Battle of Ypres. Officers from 
the Front came to consult him. 
We were inundated with letters 
from parents wanting the heroic 
deeds of their sons to be chroni- 
cled, often enclosing their photo- 
graphs — infinitely pathetic. 
War-diaries of various regi- 
mentsand of private individuals 
flowed in by registered post, 
and it was my duty to return 
them to their anxious owners 
when the historian had perused 
them. The general agitation of 
our lives was heightened by the 
anxiety of officials that blunders 
in the Field should not be 
referred to. My husband’s 
manuscript had to be read by 
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many people, and suggestions 
were always being made that 
such -and-such a paragraph 
should be blue-pencilled. He, 
whose boast had been that he 
would tell the truth without 
fear or favour, chafed under 
these inhibitions. I became 
furiously indignant and im- 
plored him to drop the beastly 
work. 

I HATED that official history 
of the War which, like a great 
spider, was gradually spinning 
an ever larger web. Although 
sometimes disgusted, he was 
always intensely and feverishly 
interested in the work, but 
often I caught him gazing 
wistfully at the incomplete line 
of red volumes on his shelves 
entitled ‘A History of the 
British Army.’ He enjoyed 
enormously the visits of the 
keen young officers fresh from 
the Front and his talks with 
those in the Higher Command. 
But the task became heavier 
and heavier, the scale of the 
maps smaller and smaller as 
the line of the Western Front 
expanded; and then Gallipoli 
was added to his burden. The 
East was also to be included. 
It seemed that for the rest of 
his life he would be toiling at 
the official history, and that his 
own wonderful book would be 
permanently shelved. 

For nearly three years he 
laboured on, still going to 
Windsor by day to do his work 
there when the King was not 
in residence, and living there 
when the Court came down. 
He became more and more 
tired, and then, one terrible day, 
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he began to complain of pain 
in his eyes. 

With fear in my heart I took 
him to an oculist, first writing 
to extract a promise from the 
eye specialist that if there were 
anything seriously wrong the 
news should be told to me 
and not to my husband. I 
was young enough to bear a 
heavy blow, but if it fell upon 
him with his life-work (his 
own History) still unfinished, 
I dreaded the consequences. 
After a long examination, the 
oculist forbade the poring over 
minute maps. Soothing lotions 
and complete rest were pre- 
scribed. 

In a private interview, later 
in the day, the oculist told 
me that my Man was going 
blind. 

I can never forget those next 
months. First I insisted that 
he should resign the official 
history. He told me that, if 
he did this, our income, already 
reduced by taxation, would be 
smaller still. I replied that I 
would rather live in one room 
and see him finish his own 
History of the British Army. 

He could not free himself 
from the official history under 
six months, for a successor 
had to be found to take on the 
job. In the end it was decided 
to give different sections to 
different men, for no other man 
would undertake the whole. 

In the meanwhile he was not 
allowed to read or write. I 
learned to type; I began to learn 
shorthand ; I pretended that I 
was @ worse fool than I am and 
could not write certain letters 
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unless he dictated them to me, 
trying, without letting him 
know the reason, to train him 
to dictation when he should no 
longer be able to see to write. 
Also I encouraged him to lecture 
to the troops. His facility of 
language, varied vocabulary, 
and his wonderful memory, led 
me to believe that he would 
lecture extremely well without 
notes; and I knew that the 
habit of expressing his thoughts 
in words would be invaluable 
to him when the time came to 
dictate the remaining volumes 
of his History to me. The only 
thing that broke me was the 
certainty that I could never 
acquire the knowledge and skill 
required for expert map-work. 
I had too often watched, with 
wonder and awe, my husband 
and Mr Cribb, the cartographer, 
working together for hours on 
end, sometimes identifying a 
position long since sunk under 
the sea, and I knew that neither 
my geography nor my military 
knowledge was anything like 
adequate. 

The lecturing proved a great 
success. The new recruits of 
various regiments were eager 
to hear the early history of their 
regiments, and my Man’s simple 
language and attractive per- 
sonality won their admiring 
attention. Colonels all over 
England, finding that the lec- 
tures stimulated esprit de corps, 
begged him to go to Blackpool, 
to Cambridge, to Plymouth, 
anywhere and everywhere, to 
talk to their men. 

I remember his return, at 
3 A.M., after one of these ex- 
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peditions. He had lectured to 
hundreds of men in the North, 
and their Colonel had _ hos- 
pitably offered to put him up 
for the night. But, as ever, 
he preferred to come home, so 
back he travelled to London 
after the lecture. I was keep- 
ing anxious vigil with a blazing 
fire burning, for it was mid- 
winter, some Benger’s Food 
ready made, and a hot bath 
and bed waiting for him. 
But when at last he arrived 
he was too exhausted to 
make use of anything but the 
bed, and was so weary that 
I had much ado to keep him 
from getting into it with his 
boots on, like Mr Squeers. 

These lectures, besides doing 
much good among soldiers, 
kept him interested and em- 
ployed. The doctor told me 
that we ought to find a house 
with a garden, so that when my 
husband’s eyes prevented him 
from writing (he had, by this 
time, resumed writing a little 
every day) he could work out- 
of-doors instead of wandering 
about noisy London streets. 
And so we set forth one day 
to Hampstead in search of a 
house on the Heath. 

An awful day we spent, 
inspecting terrible mansions and 
baronial halls with always a 
turret, imitation stained-glass 
windows, liver-and-red tiled 
halls, and a ‘smoke-room’ 
with plush-seated cosy corners 
under fretwork canopies. Pure 
poison. 

Late in the afternoon he 
lost his temper and decided 
to go home. I, being of a 
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more ‘cussed’ nature, went 
back to the House Agent. 

“I want an old house, with 
@ garden, and on the Heath,” 
I reiterated firmly. ‘“‘ These 
houses you gave me are in 
every particular exactly what 
we don’t want.” 

The Agent looked bored. He 
shrugged his shoulders. Such 
@ house was not to be found in 
that locality, and, if it existed, 
the rent would be far beyond 
the modest figure we were 
prepared to pay. But I stood 
my ground and waited for him 
to exert his brain a little. 

Suddenly, from a dark corner, 
@ little bespectacled man rose 
up, climbed a ladder reaching 
to a top shelf, and took down 
a mighty tome. This he laid 
upon the counter, dusted it 
with a bandana handkerchief, 
peering at me mysteriously 
all the time, opened it and 
silently turned the leaves. Then 
he paused, placed a grimy fore- 
finger upon a certain spot and 
remarked to his Chief— 

“I think you must ‘ave 
forgotten this, sir. The tenants 
wants to sub-let.”” At the 
same time he turned the book 
round and placed it under my 
eyes. 

There, written in old English 
handwriting with queer long 
‘ s’s,’ was the description of my 
dream house. It was built in 
the reign of George III. by an 
eccentric Admiral who con- 
structed two decks on the roof, 
@ main-deck and a quarter- 
deck, and mounted cannon all 
round them from which he 
fired salutes on the King’s 
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birthday and to celebrate naval 
victories. His cabin, built like 
the stern of a ship, still existed 
high up in the air. There was 
a lovely garden of an acre, 
since terraced and paved and 
generally beautified. Through 
the garden ran a tunnel which 
was said to communicate with 
the Heath and was the alleged 
escape-way of Dick Turpin. 
Constable, the painter, evi- 
dently fascinated by the house, 
had immortalised it by his 
picture entitled ‘‘ The Romantic 
House at Hampstead ’’ which 
now hangs in the National 
Gallery. 

Even before seeing it I knew 
that I had found my house. 
Could I see it at once? No, it 
was after the prescribed visit- 
ing hours. Would the Agent 
please telephone to the tenants 
and say that a lady would 
be very much obliged if they 
would stretch a point and let 
her see over it that evening ? 
Objections. Difficulties. Then, 
once again, the little old man in 
the corner settled the question 
by quietly unhooking the tele- 
phone receiver and asking for a 
number. 

The tenants would receive 
the lady if she went at once. 
The lady went at once. 

By that time it was dusk. 
I lost myself in a maze of little 
by-roads all entitled Grove- 
something or other. The house 
had been renamed Grove House, 
and I asked an old inhabitant 
where it was. 

“Yer mean the old Ad- 
miral’s House ?”’ he queried in 
@ squeaky voice. 
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I followed his complicated 
directions, and, at the end of an 
avenue of crooked old lime- 
trees, I saw a tall white house 
with a queer excrescence bulg- 
ing from it on the third floor. 
The Admiral’s cabin ! 

I rang the bell and was 
admitted. I felt at once its 
charm and its possibilities. 
Little odd stairways sprang 
from the central staircase. The 
rooms were all queerly shaped, 
some with rotund bow-windows, 
some with beautiful alcoves 
adorned with what must surely 
be Adam work. The slim 
dining-room opened out into a 
vine-clad verandah leading into 
an oval paved rose-garden. 
The old windows with their 
original frames also looked 
out into the garden. I peered 
through them and, though the 
ground was thickly covered 
with snow, I could see that 
the form of the garden and 
the proportion of the terraces 
were perfect. 

A return visit to the house 
next day with my husband did 
nothingto damp my enthusiasm, 
but greatly increased it. He 
was enormously attracted to it 
too... but... the premium 
asked made the project seem 
impossible and we went home 
like two punctured tyres. I 
refused to see any more of the 
‘ desirable residences ’ sent me 
by the Agent. I just sulked 
and brooded over my frustrated 
and so passionate desire for 
that one old house. And then 
one morning the telephone bell 
rang, and, when I answered it, 
a creaky, familiar voice asked— 
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“Are you that lady wot 
inquired about the old Ad- 
miral’s ’ouse at ’Ampstead ? 
Well, I’m an old resident of 
*"Ampstead and I’m proud of 
that old ’ouse. I want someone 
to ’ave it ’oo’d appreciate and 
love it. You said you wanted 
somethink old and romantic. 
No one else ’ave asked for that 
these many years. So while 
the boss is out I want to tell 
yer that yer can use the ’ammer 
pretty freely on that premium.”’ 

Before I could regain my 
breath to thank him, the queer 
old man had hurriedly hung up 
the receiver. 

We did ‘use the ’ammer’ 
pretty freely on that premium. 
We signed the lease of our 
dream house and took proud 
possession of it. 

I had been silently rebelling 
against the verdict of the 
oculist, and now I determined 
to seek a second opinion. We 
consulted another man, and 
when, in a private interview 
with me after the examination, 
he appeared doubtful, we 
visited a third. A few keen 
questions, a few tests with 
marvellous modern apparatus, 
and he prescribed lotions and 
new spectacles and eyeglass. 
Then came the confidential 
word with me—dquite another 
verdict given in terse con- 
fident tones— 

“Your husband will never 
go blind. His eyes are terribly 
overstrained, but are the best 
type for the close research work 
he does—short-sighted eyes. If 
he continues to work at this 
pitch he will have bad in- 
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flammation and pain at in- 
tervals, but—he will never go 
blind.” 

I went blind for a time. ... 
The great History would, please 
God, be finished after all. 

The splendid air of Hamp- 
stead, the delight and interest 
of a big shady garden, and later 
the release from the nightmare 
official history and the pure 
happiness of getting back to 
his own work, completed the 
cure of those weary eyes. 

Before the next crisis in our 
lives we spent two happy years 
in our dear Admiral’s House, 
which was governed so capably 
by a quite extraordinary Scots 
cook-housekeeper. She came 
from Ballater, and had been 
brought up with the quiet 
dignity so often found in 
the Highlands. Odd was still 
young when we found her, 
brimming over with energy 
and intelligence and humour. 
I can see—and hear—her now, 
training the younger maids to 
scrub and clean to the strains of 
“The Campbells are coming.” 
No one could slack to that 
brisk and heartening tune. She 
had a genius for economy, and, 
in spite of the restricted rations 
during the War, contrived to 
make delicious cakes with half 
an egg, and dainty dishes seem- 
ingly out of nothing at all. 
Later we were to find there was 
little that Odd could not tackle. 

But, in spite of our great 
happiness, life became increas- 
ingly difficult as post-war tax- 
ation became heavier. Try as 
we might, we found it impos- 
sible to calculate how much it 
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cost us to live, and to live 
within our income. Odd and I 
would put our heads together 
and make more economies, 
which next day were wiped out 
by an extra sixpence on the 
income-tax or something tire- 
some like that. At last one 
day my Man, who had become 
very silent of late, told me 
quite simply and quietly that 
he doubted whether, after all, 
he would be able to finish his 
History. It might be neces- 
sary for him to take to 
journalism, or to writing shorter 
and more popular books to 
supplement our diminishing in- 
come. In the preface to his 
next volume (Vol. IX.) he 
should warn his soldiers that 
this volume would probably be 
the last. ‘‘Too expensive a 
hobby, sweetheart,’ he said 
lightly ; but the look in his 
eyes was the same as I had 
seen when he had had to 
abandon his own History for 
the official one of the War. 
We were having breakfast in 
our rose-garden and suddenly 
the riot of roses became mere 
massed cabbages, and the sun 
went black. 

A great surge of rebellion 
arose within me. The History 
MUST be finished. I refused 
utterly to bow my head to Fate 
however bloody that head 
might become, and I made it 
do some hard thinking during 
the night-watches. Volume 
IX. was published with its 
sad little preface. Soldiers all 
over the world wrote imploring 
their historian to give them 
another volume. Veteran offi- 
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cers assured him that the Army 
would be lost without its text- 
book; I had a letter from 
Lord Balfour saying that “ it 
would be a National calamity 
if the work were intermitted ” ; 
and Lord Bryce, acting as 
chairman for one of my hus- 
band’s lectures, described him 
as ‘‘ the greatest living Military 
Historian.”” Then came my 
suggestion. What little savings 
we had we would put into a 
business—of some sort—and I 
would run it for the History. 

My Man is the most gallant 
gentleman I ever met. He 
knew that I had no business 
experience whatever, but his 
confidence in me is so su- 
preme that he was perfectly 
willing to risk his small savings 
in any project I might elect to 
hazard. 

His eyes had been very tire- 
some and the dread influenza 
germ had twice attacked him, 
so we decided that we would 
go for a short and inexpensive 
sea-voyage to set him up again 
and to give us time to think 
things out. Sea-passages were 
difficult to get at that time, 
just after the War, but a dear 
old friend of mine, Lady Gray 
Hill, wife of Sir John Gray Hill, 
the shipping lawyer, managed 
to get these for us on the Booth 
Line to Portugal. My husband 
objected that we could not 
afford the trip, but Fate had 
played into my hands in a 
curious way. Some time before, 
he had been elected President 
of the Royal Historical Society 
and was dueto give hisinaugural 
lecture just when struck down 
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with influenza. I also had a 
milder attack, but was much 
too busy to go to bed. The 
Secretary rang up in a state of 
agitation when he learned that 
the new President could not 
deliver his lecture, and asked if 
I could possibly find some 
chapters of the forthcoming 
volume of the History (Vol. IX.) 
which he, the Secretary, could 
read to the audience instead. 

I suggested to my husband 
that I could do that for him, 
having had my voice pro- 
fessionally trained, and he 
agreed with relief, not knowing 
that I was running a tem- 
perature. He gave me some 
pages of his manuscript; I 
muffled myself up in a fur 
cloak and put on a large 
velvet poke-bonnet under which 
I could hide if I made any 
blunders, and set off. The 
Secretary received me very 
kindly ; I was placed before 
a lectern with a row of learned 
greybeards under me and a 
terrifying table of pressmen 
on one side, and I began to 
read. 

Before I had finished I was 
very glad indeed of the shelter 
of that poke-bonnet; for I 
had not had time to read the 
chapters selected by my hus- 
band before starting, and they 
dealt with the extremely em- 
barrassing subject of the scan- 
dalous conditions of barracks 
in England—particularly in the 
mairied quarters—in the year 
1832. 

This anecdote may sound 
irrelevant, but it is not; for on 
the journey, going or coming, 
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in the Tube, in my feverish 
agitation I somehow lost a 
very valuable gold cigarette- 
case given me as a wedding 
present. Luckily it was insured, 
and the insurance money was 
paid. I was able to crush my 
husband’s objection to the cost 
of a sea-trip to Portugal by the 
weight of that money, which I 
emptied into his lap. 

Well, we started off on our 
trip, and, on the boat, we met 
Sir Herbert Cook. He was 
travelling out to his Palace of 
Montserrate in Cintra with his 
elder daughter and two girl 
friends of hers. His wife, and 
the male members of the party 
who had been invited, were 
prevented from sailing at the 
last moment. Having made 
our acquaintance, he pleaded 
with us to join his little 
party, saying how thankful he 
would be to have a woman to 
look after his maidens, and a 
man to solace his loneliness. 
Couched in so charming & way, 
his invitation could hardly be 
refused, and when he assured 
me that we should be de- 
voured by live-stock in the 
beds of Portuguese inns, and 
probably poisoned by oily 
cookery in dirty pots and pans, 
I could only be thankful to 
accept his offer of hospitality. 

Sir Herbert Cook is, of course, 
a well-known business man, 
and I felt that he, if anyone, 
could give me advice upon my 
projected business scheme. One 
day, when swinging in a ham- 
mock in the enchanted garden 
of Montserrate, where flowers 
grow to Brobdingnagian propor- 
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tions, and gardeners sweep the 
paths with blossoming branches 
of jessamine, and irrigate the 
grass by letting loose a cataract 
of water from @ great stone 
basin and guiding it to its 
destination by paddling in it 
and wiggling their bare toes, 
I broached my subject and 
asked Sir Herbert if he thought 
a complete amateur might still 
succeed in business. 

He looked at me sharply and 
then said: “If you put your- 
self into it. Yes.” 

I told him that I had no 
false pride and intended to 
devote myself to my work if 
I began it. He suggested 
house decoration, which, in those 
days, was not so overdone as 
it is now, and thought that it 
would be a good idea for me to 
take back with me some old 
carved Portuguese beds and 
find some ancient brocades— 
exclusive, arresting things to 
catch the imagination of the 
rich London public. 

Some weeks later I found 
myself in a tiny second-floor 
flat in Knightsbridge with my 
Portuguese beds and a stock 
of lovely Italian brocatellos 
and velvets which I had pur- 
chased from a famous Italian, 
who, having made his fortune 
in London, had sold his remain- 
ing stock to me and retired 
to Italy. I was not allowed 
to advertise, but I had some 
circulars, beautifully written by 
Adrian Fortescue, an expert 
caligraphist, reproduced and 
circulated. 

Life, from that time, became 
strenuous. I would arrange my 
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household affairs with Odd 
at Hampstead, do a little 
private secretary work for my 
Man, and hurry down by 
Tube to Knightsbridge. Ar- 
rived at the flat, I would 
polish the windows, sweep the 
floors, dust the curios that I 
had collected, display my bro- 
cades, then brush my hair and 
powder my nose and wait, with 
a beating heart, for the bell to 
ring announcing a customer. 

And, miraculously as_ it 
seemed to me, that bell did 
ring—and went on ringing. 
My Italian brocatellos were 
really beautiful and exclusive, 
and people were ‘letting go’ 
a little then, after the long 
repression and rigid economies 
of those years of war. The 
business proved an instant suc- 
cess. I went through agonies 
over the arithmetic part of it 
because, unfortunately, figures 
were left out of my composi- 
tion. When it was necessary 
to calculate the price of—say— 
12? yards of brocade at so 
much, I either appealed to the 
man of the purchasing party 
(if happily there was one) to do 
the sum for me, or made some 
excuse to vanish into my little 
office where I rang up some 
patient friend in the City to 
implore him to do @ quick 
calculation. And so I wobbled 
along somehow until, after three 
months, the business threatened 
to overflow the little flat and it 
was necessary to think about 
larger premises. 

I had called myself ‘ CINTRA ’ 
because I wanted to succeed 
on my own merits or not at 
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all. I knew that if the Press 
found out that I was running 
a business to help finish the 
History, they would make 
a ‘story’ out of it, and I 
was finding that personal and 
private recommendation was 
proving quite as efficacious 
as distasteful publicity and 
advertisement. Customers be- 
gan to ask me to make cushions 
and coverlets, &c., for them 
instead of merely buying 
lengths of material, and so, 
greatly daring, I engaged a 
little woman to come and work 
for me in the top floor of 
Admiral’s House. Also, as the 
average customer seemed 80 
helpless and unimaginative, 
always wanting my lovely silks 
and never knowing what to 
do with them if she bought 
them, I copied a little picture- 
frock from a Watteau fan— 
a dainty panniered and frilled 
affair in pale blue Zenzolini 
silk over a primrose petticoat, 
veiled in net and caught with 
tiny mauve flowers. This I 
hung in my diminutive show- 
room, and a lovely woman, 
coming in search of broca- 
tellos for her old castle in 
Kent, pounced upon it to wear 
at the Devonshire House Fancy 
Dress Ball. It was admired, 
and other women came to 
me for picturesque frocks. I 
speedily had to invent flowing 
tea-gowns of Italian brocades 
which needed very little mak- 
ing and were easy for tired 
women to wear. 

It became imperative for 
me to have larger premises, 
and it now seemed safe to 
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take them. We chose a little 
ground-floor shop in Sloane 
Street, and were on the point 
of signing the lease when 
we were very nearly crushed 
by one of those fantastic pieces 
of ill-luck that have haunted 
an otherwise perfect married 
life. 

I came into my husband’s 
study one morning to say good- 
bye to him before he started 
off for Windsor and I for 
Knightsbridge, when I hap- 
pened to notice a patch of 
damp about the size of half a 
crown on the wall behind his 
chair. I pointed it out to 
him. “ Even though we have 
a full repairing lease, darling, 
I don’t think that small spot 
need inflame your conscience,” 
he laughed. I _ remarked, 
sententiously, that small spots 
sometimes became large spots 
if not taken in time, little 
knowing how soon that truth 
was to be proved. 

I got our builder to come 
the moment my husband had 
gone off to Windsor. The 
builder did not like the look 
of that spot, and sent for some 
workmen, who poked a little 
exploratory hole in the wall. 
They went on poking until 
the hole became a chasm. 
They found enormous fungi in 
the hollow between the outer 
and inner walls, and woodwork 
crumbling away with dry-rot. 
Apparently a window had been 
bricked up during the days of 
the window tax, but only with 
one thickness of brick, and for 
a hundred years the rain had 
been beating through those 
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porous bricks and their crevices, 
undiscovered. Our surveyors, 
and even those of the wealthy 
man who had completely 
modernised Admiral’s House, 
putting in electric light and 
central heating, had not laid 
bare this hidden horror. Dur- 
ing the years, the trouble had 
spread silently across the walls 
and floor of the room on the 
second floor that was now my 
husband’s study. In a few 
hours the room was practi- 
cally demolished and a gaping 
void showed the drawing-room 
beneath. One of the maids’ 
rooms on the third floor was 
destroyed likewise and part of 
the roof. A central heating 
pipe had stopped the mischief 
eventually ; but the wreckage 
was terrible, as would be the 
cost of repairs. 

I watched the destruction 
going on until I was obliged 
to flee and hide myself in my 
bedroom, where my faithful 
Odd found me in a faint. My 
imagination had already fore- 
seen what this ghastly misfor- 
tune meant. I knew the house 
belonged to two old ladies who 
could not possibly pay for the 
repairs nor even help with the 
cost, as, in equity, they ought, 
seeing that we had so recently 
taken over the house and im- 
proved and decorated it. I 
knew that all our little reserve 
was sunk in my business, and, 
worst of all, I knew that I 
had to deliver that awful blow 
to my Man when he got back 
from Windsor. 

I delivered it while he was 
peacefully having his after-tea 
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cigarette downstairs. I had 
kept him from going up to the 
shell that was once his study 
until he was a little rested and 
refreshed. He whitened, and 
one of his long nervous hands 
began to caress his chin in the 
way he has when disturbed. 
Then he quietly threw back 
his head and said in a matter- 
of-fact tone (which did not 
deceive me in the least) : “‘ Well, 
darling, there the matter is— 
and it must be faced.” 

Our repairs estimate came 
to over £3000. The old ladies 
were powerless to help, as I had 
anticipated. Odd was mar- 
vellous. She begged us to 
dismiss all our staff at the 
end of the month save for our 
old soldier-butler and herself, 
saying that it was useless to 
pay wages and keep servants 
in a practically demolished 
house, and that she would 
cook as usual and clean up 
after the workmen. 

I worked all day at the flat 
and my husband continued to 
write history, using the sitting- 
room downstairs for his work ; 
and, as I cut lengths of bro- 
catello, designed cushions, 
table-covers, &c., packed up 
parcels and delivered them my- 
self at customers’ houses, my 
brain worked ceaselessly at our 
new problem. 

At length I had an in- 
spiration. We would borrow 
money and buy Admiral’s 
House, and, instead of taking 
on the Sloane Street shop, I 
would transfer my business to 
Hampstead and trade there. 
I went to consult Sir Herbert 
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Cook, who received my plan 
very gloomily— 

“You'll never get people up 
to the wilds of Hampstead. 
Better shut up shop,” was his 
advice. 

But I was mulish and de- 
termined. I would now con- 
centrate upon designing frocks. 
I would court publicity in 
future and run ‘ The Romantic 
House at Hampstead,’ the old 
Admiral and Dick Turpin, for 
all I was worth. I would give 
dress shows in our lovely gar- 
den. I would MAKE people 
come up to Hampstead. 

Needless to say, my wonder- 
ful Man became infected with 
my enthusiasm for the new idea, 
and backed me up. He had no 
doubt whatever of the success 
of the new venture. His un- 
bounded confidence gave me 
confidence in myself. 

There followed a period of 
miserable discomfort after this 
momentous decision was made. 
We lived in a cloud of brick 
and cement dust in an icy 
house half open to the sky. 
Odd continued to be mar- 
vellous. When she had dis- 
missed her staff with the 
exception of the old soldier- 
butler, she proceeded to do 
practically the whole work of 
the house. She tore up stair- 
carpets, enveloped furniture in 
dust-sheets to protect it as 
far as she could from the all- 
pervading filth made by the 
workmen, scrubbed the stairs 
daily, and yet still contrived 
to prepare her dainty meals 
and to cook like a chef. My 


heart used to ache when I 
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came back from the flat at 
night to see the hot, begrimed 
little figure that was now my 
Odd, in place of the spotless 
one we had known clad in its 
immaculate white dress, apron 
and cap. But we loved the 
gallant, grubby little Odd even 
more than the smart one, for 
we knew that she was working 
selflessly and ceaselessly to help 
us in @ bad crisis of our affairs. 
I had confided the whole cal- 
amity to her and I found her 
Scots sense and loyalty a 
tremendous help and comfort. 

My historian went on writing 
doggedly all through this night- 
mare time. Divorced from his 
precious books which, torn 
hastily from their shelves, were 
piled high in corridors and pro- 
tected with dust-sheets, his 
peaceful study in ruins, he yet 
made himself concentrate upon 
his work and continued to 
write calmly, though maddened 
by the noise of incessant ham- 
mering and falls of masonry. 
I fitted up our downstairs 
sitting-room as a writing-room 
and we lived in this one room. 
It saved Odd work, and, when 
I came home in the evenings, 
she served us a dainty little 
dinner on a round table before 
the fire. 

In the meantime I had in- 
terviewed the two old ladies 
who owned Admiral’s House, 
and, as they could neither pay 
for nor contribute towards the 
necessary repairs, they con- 
sented, at my suggestion, to 
knock the cost of them from 
the purchase price of the house 
if we decided to buy it. We 
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therefore made this important 
decision, and the dear old 
house was ours. 

We would keep the ground- 
floor for our own private use. 
The second-floor, comprising 
my historian’s study, bedroom, 
dressing-room and bathroom, 
should remain sacred to him. 
The drawing-room on the first- 
floor would become a show- 
room, various spare bedrooms 
could be fitting-rooms, and the 
whole of the top-floor work- 
rooms. 

At that moment I still had 
only one small woman to put 
into those spacious workrooms, 
and she became a joke when 
the business was formally 
opened at Hampstead and 
an L.C.C. Inspector came 
to inspect them. She first 
asked me how many machines 
were employed in my rooms, 
and, when I said ‘‘ One,” 
she inquired how many hands 
worked it. I replied, ‘“‘ One 
pair of hands and one pair of 
feet.’’ She looked puzzled and 
asked to see my workrooms, 
and I led her up those tall 
staircases to the top of the 
house where my one solitary 
little woman was working my 
only sewing-machine, alone in 
@ vast room. 

I shall never forget that 
Inspector’s face or how she 
laughed, in a quiet, helpless 
manner. It appeared that she 
had been informed that I was 
running a factory, manufac- 
turing wholesale goods, and 
that the whole of our top- 
floor was filled with machinery. 

During those weary months 


while the house was being re- 
constructed, my one fat little 
worker and I laboured cease- 
lessly to make enough stock 
for a goodly display when the 
moment came to transfer the 
business from Knightsbridge to 
Admiral’s House. I had to 
design cushions, bedspreads, 
covers, shawls, tea - gowns; 
select the materials and trim- 
ming, and make my instruc- 
tions fool-proof before going 
down to my flat to run the 
business there. 

I decided to open the business 
at Hampstead with a garden- 
party, and my Man com- 
posed some special verses to 
advertise my wares. He was 
a wonderful rhymer and always 
celebrated any venture of mine 
with a rondeau. 


A pretty frock! Since Mother Eve 
entwined 

A skirt of leaves, and draped it to 
her mind, 

And Adam, gazing, said, ‘I think 
it’s made 

The least in life too full; and is 
the shade 

Just what it should be? See if 
you can find 

A paler leaf or two; don’t change 
the kind ; 

Vary the tone. And should the 
skirt be lined ? 

No? Then, to work! By noon 
you must parade 

A pretty frock !’ 


Through ages Fashion, changeful 
as the wind, 

Plays Adam’s part, now seeing and 
now blind ; 

And lovely colours side by side are 
laid 

And lovely lines with cunning art 
displayed 

Until, behold! 
designed ! 

A pretty frock. 


a masterpiece 
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A mob of people came, and 
the roads around the house 
were choked with cars. I was 
surrounded by interested jour- 
nalists, who had at last dis- 
covered that CINTRA was the 
wife of John Fortescue, the 
military historian. I was 
obliged to explain to them my 
reason for opening business, as 
some of them appeared to 
think that it was merely the 
whim of a rich and hitherto 
idle woman, and that it was 
wrong of me to take the bread 
out of the mouths of profes- 
sionals. When they realised 
that my intent was serious, they 
all became sympathetic and 
charming, and, from that mo- 
ment, the publicity they kindly 
gave to my venture proved an 
enormous help. 

I concentrated chiefly upon 
clothes, choosing rare materials 
and designing each gown to 
suit its individual wearer rather 
than slavishly following the 
fashion. Thus I gradually de- 
veloped an exclusive business. 

At intervals I gave ‘ shows,’ 
and the most important of 
these was a dress parade held 
at night in our lovely garden. 
I laid down strips of sky-blue 
carpet on the grey paving- 
stones of the rose-garden, and 
we tied fairy-lamps to all the 
rose-trees and chinese lanterns 
to the taller trees. Mr M*Der- 
mott, late of the Everyman 
Theatre, lent me _ limelight 
lamps, which I hid among 
huge bushes of lilac and syringa 
to cast cross-shafts of light 
upoh my mannequins as they 
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drifted among the roses and 
masses of white foxgloves. I 
engaged a string quartette, led 
by the sister of Miss Isolde 
Menges, to play dreamy music 
while hidden in the ‘shelter 
deck,’ our open bedroom on 
the first floor; and I collected 
all the loveliest girls of my 
acquaintance to wear the shim- 
mering brocade and diaphanous 
tulle picture-frocks, which were 
all that I intended to show. 

My husband, CINTRA’s tame 
poet, composed the following 
rondeau, which was printed on 
all the invitations. 


In Crntra’s garden sweet the 
roses blow, 

And rest is there and peace; while 
far below, 

Like droning of five million human 
flies, 

The hum of distant London swells 
and dies 

And dies and swells, in ceaseless 
ebb and flow— 

The hum of men who hurry to 
and fro 

And seek and seek—for what they 
hardly know. 

But there is calm ‘neath silent 
summer skies 

In Cintra’s garden. 


There lanterns dim, ’mid music soft 
and low, 

Shall guide the living flowers as 
they go 

Arrayed in Crintra’s loveliest 
draperies, 

Till dazzling light reveal them to 
your eyes. 

Come, gentles, see what one fair 
night can show 

In Crntrra’s garden. 


Odd was to be in charge of a 
buffet of refreshments on the 
lawn, aided by all my pretty 
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little work-girls. The rose- 
garden below was to be my 
stage. 

Of course we went through 
all the preliminary agonies that 
everyone suffers on these oc- 
casions. The weather had been 
wet for weeks beforehand and 
facetious journalists hinted that 
people invited to OINTRA’s 
evening party were advised to 
take with them umbrellas and 
hot-water bottles. Insurance 
companies rang up counselling 
me to insure against inevitable 
rain. I replied that if it rained 
I should need every shilling I 
possessed to cover the cost of 
transferring my show to a 
theatre, and I refused to be 
damped beforehand in any case. 

My party fell upon the ONE 
dry night. But just as we had 
laboriously lit all our hundreds 
of lanterns and fairy-lamps, an 
impish gust of wind extin- 
guished the lot. We lit them 
again—several times—and each 
time the same thing happened. 
The candles and night-lights 
were waning fast. It was early- 
closing day in Hampstead and 
we could buy no more. In 
any case, if I were to be ready 
to receive my guests, I must 
rush indoors and cleanse myself 
from candle-grease and the 
grime of preparations in a 
London garden, and put on 
my gala frock. So I left the 
lamps in an extinguished condi- 
tion and told my work- girls, 
servants and gardener to search 
the house for more candle-ends, 
and to beg, borrow or steal a 
supply from neighbours. 
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When I eventually emerged, 
clad in my magnolia-tinted 
georgette draperies with a trail 
of red roses slung from my 
waist, with my Man very smart 
and miserable in his evening 
clothes, daylight had faded ; 
but, amazingly, fairy-lights and 
Chinese lanterns twinkled all 
over the garden. My staff had 
evidently obeyed my instruc- 
tions to the letter. 

The guests began to arrive, 
received first by my showroom 
assistants, pretty girls dressed 
in medieval dresses of Italian 
red brocade girdled with gold, 
their hair bound with golden 
fillets studded with gleaming 
red stones. They looked like 
human roses as they flitted 
about among the rose-beds. 

I had invited about one 
hundred guests, but over three 
hundred came. 

We weathered another crisis 
at the outset. The rose-garden 
was to be my stage, and 
was accordingly wired very 
carefully with cables reaching 
to the hidden limelight lamps. 
I implored my first guests 
not to risk walking there, 
but the flood of people arriv- 
ing overwhelmed me and soon 
was streaming all over the 
rose-garden. Of course these 
people stumbled over the cables 
and disconnected them, and 
for twenty agonising minutes 
I wondered if the whole effect 
would be wrecked. However, 
Mr M*Dermott and his hench- 
men worked gallantly to re- 
pair the damage, and he was 
soon able to give me the 
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signal to begin my dress 
parade. 

It was a pretty show though 
I say it. One lovely girl after 
another, clad in shimmering, 
glittering garments, drifted out 
from the vine-clad verandah 
into the garden and ‘ mean- 
dered with a mazy motion’ 
(to quote Coleridge) among the 
flowers, to the strains of soft, 
invisible music. Beams of 
different - coloured light (the 
colour, of course, chosen to 
enhance and not kill the colour 
of the gown) followed them— 
and, oh, my relief when the 
first beam beamed and I knew 
that Mr M°Dermott’s effort had 
proved successful ! 

There was a little white 
Greek-pillared temple in a dark 
corner of the garden. In this 
I posed figures at intervals, 
suddenly illumining it to reveal 
the mannequin. Each girl had 
been carefully rehearsed in some 
small action, the better to dis- 
play her frock and to give a 
little life and movement to 
the scene. The greatest suc- 
cess was perhaps my little silver 
bride. I found her first, bare- 
foot on the shores of Brittany ; 
and, falling in love with her 
pale gold hair cut like a Floren- 
tine page-boy’s in Shakespeare’s 
time, her yellow eyes, dark 
brows and lashes, and her sweet 
oval face, I persuaded her 
mother to allow her to wear 
frocks for me at my next 
London show. I shall never 
forget the vision of her little 
silvery figure, moving slowly 
in a beam of white light, her 
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tulle veil floating round her 
like a mist amid the roses and 
tall white foxgloves. 

I sold that bride’s frock to 
@ persistent American man at 
1.30 A.M. when my guests were 
at last departing. 

My historian was quite as 
thrilled as I was over the 
success of our evening, and 
for an hour after the departure 
of the last guest we sat in our 
open-air bedroom gazing out 
over the rose-garden, watching 
the hundreds of little fairy- 
lamps wink themselves out. 
The garden looked fay-haunted 
in the silence of the small 
hours. 


“In Cintrra’s garden sweet the 
roses blow, 
And rest is there and peace .. .” 


I quoted softly. ... 

In spite of his labours alone in 
his study where the History was 
growing apace, in his leisure 
hours my Man always found 
time to help me with my busi- 
ness in every kind of unusual 
way. He composed rondeaus ; 
the wording of circulars ; often 
helped me with the draping 
of a gown; for he had that 
wonderful eye for line and 
colour sometimes found in a 
man and, when found, always 
superior to that of a woman. 
Frequently he made just the 
suggestion for which I was 
searching, and when I was too 
tired to be capable any longer 
of judging an effect, he would 
damn it heartily, or praise it, 
and so give the final decision. 
He always wanted to make 
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the ornaments that he saw me 
or my staff making, and would 
thread artistic necklaces, spac- 
ing the beads with mili- 
tary precision, infinite patience 
and concentration, and always 
with success. A fashion came 
in for leather flowers, and he 
would collect any odd scraps, 
cut to waste, from the binder 
at Windsor, and then with 
pencil, compasses and scissors 
contrive flower-petals and 
leaves for my use. And I 
really do believe that he en- 
joyed it all immensely, for he 
was keen to hear every detail 
of the day when the blessed 
moment came for our little 
téte-d-téte dinner in the evening, 
and work ceased for an hour. 
(I often had to write letters 
and wrestle with designs and 
accounts till midnight.) 

The business grew and pros- 
pered, but I found it very 
exhausting. If one works up 
@ personal business as I did, 
not even the Archangel Michael 
will serve instead of CINTRA. 
All my customers insisted upon 
seeing me for my designs, and 
upon my presence at fittings, 
and flatly refused to see my 
representatives ; so I spent my 
time between showrooms and 
fitting-rooms and workrooms, 
and often wished that we did 
not live in a vertical house with 
172 steps. Very often I had 
to attend at customers’ houses ; 
but by this time I had a funny 
little second-hand car named 
‘ Billy,’ which I drove myself, 
so that I could get about more 
easily. ‘ Billy ’ fortunately had 
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a wonderful engine, but he 
had his disadvantages. He 
had no self-starter; his petrol 
tank was under the seat, so 
that one had to remove all the 
cushions to fill it; and to turn 
on the petrol it was necessary 
to take up the floor-boards, 
under which a little tap was 
concealed. This contrivance 
at least made it quite safe to 
leave ‘ Billy ’ outside customers’ 
houses for any length of time, 
for no thief could ever have 
discovered the way to start that 
car. 

My nights were not always 
good when I had _ heavy 
bills for merchandise to meet, 
wages to pay, a bank balance 
running low, and customers 
slack in settling their accounts. 
I thought an overdraft a shame- 
ful thing, and, during all those 
years, I never once asked my 
bank manager ‘to oblige me.’ 
When I told my accountant 
once of this dread of mine, he 
laughed heartily and informed 
me that I was probably the 
only dressmaker in London at 
that bad moment who did not 
live on an overdraft. 

I loved all my girls: they 
worked so loyally and with such 
enthusiasm, particularly during 
the spring season when we 
were inundated with orders 
for Court gowns and Ascot 
frocks. Then the pressure be- 
came so great that, to hearten 
my tired girls, I used to work 
with them, putting finishing 
touches to a Court train or 
helping them to pack up dresses 
while a taxi waited at the door 
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to convey a messenger with a 
Court frock to some thrilled 
débutante. 

On one occasion I was ‘ com- 
manded’ myself to a Court 
Ball. I had designed my dress 
and given the design and the 
material to my head worker. 
But we had so many orders to 
complete that I soon gave up 
the idea of going to the Ball 
and told her not to attempt to 
make my dress. On the actual 
day we were rushed to death. 
For some reason that I cannot 
now remember, the Ball had 
been postponed and then put 
on again, so dresses that had 
been laid aside for more press- 
ing orders had to be finished 
in a hurry. It was a tropically 
hot day in June and I ordered 
iced lemonade to be sent up 
to the workrooms to refresh us 
all. When the last layer of 
tissue-paper had been spread 
in the last box, I felt thankful 
that there had been no time 
to make my own gown. I was 
so weary and hot that all I 
longed for was a bath—and bed. 

When at last I tottered 
down to my bedroom, there on 
my huge four-post bed was 
laid out the loveliest gown all 
ready to put on. My girls had 
sworn that ‘Madame’ should 
go to that Ball and wear a new 
dress, and they had worked in 
their free time to make it. 

Tired though I was, of course 
I had to go. I could not dis- 
appoint those dear girls who 
had worked so hard for me. 
In the end, the historian and 
I found it rather amusing to 
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recognise CINTRA gowns as they 
sailed into the ballroom, though 
now and then I had a mad 
desire to rush up to the wearer 
and put a finishing touch, or 
tear off some unsuitable head- 
dress that marred the effect of 
my design ! 

Some months after this I 
received a letter from a great 
friend in New York who had 
attended my evening dress show 
in the rose-garden, telling me 
that various Americans, who also 
had been present, had suggested 
that I should be asked to 
bring over a collection of even- 
ing gowns and cloaks and give 
a show in the Plaza Hotel in 
aid of the soldiers and sailors 
of America. They promised 
to arrange the whole thing for 
me, that all I should have 
to do was to bring over the 
models and stage the per- 
formances. They assured me 
that. I should sell every one of 
my frocks and that the Ameri- 
cans would get a really big sum 
for their charity from the 
entrance tickets. 

My husband was dead 
against this plan. Whilst doing 
amateur work in the hospital 
or the créche for unwanted 
babies in Windsor during the 
War, I had contracted some 
mysterious microbe which pois- 
oned my whole system and 
baffled the specialists that I had 
visited. Experimental treat- 
ments never ceased. Coupled 
with the poison itself they 
were gradually undermining my 
strength. I never had time 
to rest and was always over- 
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tired. He feared that this 
American business would prove 
far too much for me. 

I, on the contrary, was keen 
to embark on this new venture. 
If successful it would prove a 
marvellous advertisement and 
enlarge my business connection. 
At length he yielded to pres- 
sure from America and at home, 
and we decided to go over for 
six weeks. 

There followed @ wild rush 
of preparation. The work and 
excitement of preparing fifty 
model gowns and cloaks, all 
to represent something fan- 
tastic: ‘London Fog,’ a filmy 
creation of grey and yellow 
chiffon; ‘Morning Mist,’ a 
diaphanous affair of mauve, 
grey and pink tulle; ‘ Prima- 
vera,’ a confection of apple- 
green and silver; and various 
freak velvets draped into 
cloaks, one to imitate a tiger- 
skin—and so on. A whirl of 
activity raged in Admiral’s 
House. 

We were met in New York 
by our first hostess carrying two 
engagement-books, one for me 
and one formy husband. Each 
day and every hour was filled 
with strange fixtures for us 
both, and the round of hospit- 
able engagements never ceased 
for a moment during that hectic 
visit. 

My great anxiety was to 
get my baskets through and 
out of the Customs. I found 
that I was booked for a matinée 
and evening show in the Plaza 
Hotel, New York, and for two 
in a theatre at Philadelphia a 
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week later. There was very 
little time in which to make 
preparations, but I was assured 
that the ladies of New York 
had fixed up everything. I had 
always arranged every item 
of my shows myself, and, hav- 
ing had much experience, knew 
the enormous amount of work 
entailed, and the immense im- 
portance of meticulous detail, 
if all were to go smoothly and 
swiftly, as dress parades should 
go. I wished that the com- 
mittee of twenty-eight ladies 
did not move in such a 
mysterious way their wonders 
to perform. However, the 
most urgent thing ahead of 
me was to get those dresses 
out of the Customs. So I 
hurried down early one morn- 
ing to the Customs House and 
presented my baggage forms. 
A dirty giant was detailed to 
unpack and to examine the 
baskets. To my horror I saw 
my beautifully packed models 
fished out of their masses of 
tissue-paper, shaken, to discover 
if any contraband gold or jewels 
were hidden in their folds, and 
thrown upon a pile of sacks. 
Another man, dirtier if possible, 
was fetched to sew on huge 
cardboard labels to the delicate 
gowns with a packing - needle - 
and string. Then the tin 
Customs seal was snapped into 
place and the number registered, 
the dress also being sealed with 
the black finger-marks of the 
sempster. 

Having heard much of the 
independent character of the 
Americans, like Agag, I de- 
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cided to walk delicately. I 
said tactfully: “I can’t bear 
to see @ man doing a woman’s 
work. Won’t you let me do 
the sewing for you while you 
do something more import- 
ant?” The man _ grinned 
gratefully and handed me the 
needle and string. I used a 
fine thread and sewed those 
hideous tin seals inside the 
linings of the dresses. 

When he had unpacked and 
examined about five models, 
my dirty giant suddenly held 
one aloft, turned it round and 
round and finally walked off 
with it into another and larger 
shed. Wondering what could 
possibly be contraband about 
that particular frock, after an 
astonished pause, I followed 
him. He was standing amid 
@ crowd of equally grimy men 
and displaying the dress. As 
I joined them I was just in 
time to hear him say: “Say! 
Isn’t this a peach of a gown ? ”’ 

So that was all! I felt my- 
self blushing with pleasure like 
a schoolgirl, and I told the 
men how glad I was that a 
few American citizens liked my 
work ; because, in a few days, 
I should be exhibiting my 
frocks to an audience of New 
Yorkers. I said frankly I was 
terrified, knowing what beauti- 
ful models were brought over 
every year. Whereupon one 
man remarked: “ Say, ma’am, 
you can knock spots off Paris.” 
And my nice giant further 
encouraged me by saying— 
“Don’t you let ’em put it 
over you, maam. You can 
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put it over them—like a 
tent!” 

The examination over and 
the dreaded repacking of the 
models finished at last, my 
tribe of grubby men shook 
me warmly by the hand and 
wished me all the luck in the 
world. After the Plaza shows 
I heard that the Head of the 
Customs and his wife had 
attended them both. 

One member of my Com- 
mittee had had the brilliant 
inspiration of allowing the big 
jewellers, furriers, milliners, &c., 
of New York to exhibit a speci- 
men of their goods with a 
CINTRA model, on payment of 
@ certain number of dollars to 
the charity. But in her zeal to 
get money for the American 
soldiers and sailors, she had not 
realised that tweed overcoats, 
leather hats, &c., would not 
look well with my evening 
gowns and cloaks. I was faced 
with disaster unless I could 
get suitable goods and acces- 
sories substituted for the in- 
congruous selection of stuff 
that had been promised. This 
meant personal interviews with 
the heads of firms, and no one 
who has not attempted to get 
@ personal interview with a 
Commerce King of New York 
can ever realise the difficulties 
that beset me. All my Com- 
mittee were far too busy to 
accompany me, and had it not 
been for the kindness of a New 
York taxi-driver I should never 
have got anywhere. 

I began by throwing myself 
upon his mercy. I said that 
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I was a poor fool from England 
who knew nothing of American 
ways, or streets or shops, and 
could not even understand their 
currency. Would he help me ? 
Sure he would. I then gave 
him a list of all the shops I 
wished to visit, and he got into 
the taxi with me (not dipping 
the flag until our consultation 
was over) and proceeded to 
lick the stump of a pencil and 
to number my shops in the 
order in which we should pass 
them, so as to save me time 
and money. Then he drove 
me to each in turn, always 
insisting upon accompanying 
me in the ‘elevator’ to the 
103rd floor, or wherever we had 
to be whirled, and always 
awaiting me on the landing, 
quietly chewing gum, until my 
interview was over. 

I managed to persuade the 
various managers and directors 
to see my point of view; I 
chose other goods to be ex- 
hibited with my models, and 
eventually left the men purring. 
But what exhausting work it 
was ! 

My husband and I each had 
a suite of rooms and our own 
set of engagements, so that we 
very seldom met. He was being 
entertained by learned societies 
and clubs, and I by the ladies 
of New York. One day, 
happening to meet him in the 
corridor leading to his rooms, 
I implored him to shirk a 
‘date’ and spend an evening 
quietly with me. He eagerly 
agreed, and together we stayed 
at home; and on his advice I 


rang up every person on my 
Committee to find out what 
each was doing for my show. 

I learned that a rehearsal 
was arranged for the next day 
—a dress rehearsal and a 
Press rehearsal—with photo- 
graphs—at the same time. 

I also learned that well- 
known actresses of America 
would act as mannequins for 
the matinée performance, and 
members of the Junior League 
of New York—a band of début- 
antes who help certain charities 
during the winter season— 
would wear the dresses in the 
evening. 

I was aghast. How long 
an interval would there be be- 
tween the two performances ? 
I asked, knowing from past 
experience that models must 
be adapted to their wearers. 
Not every woman has a perfect 
stock-size figure. 

Oh, perhaps two hours, I was 
informed. 

Had dressers been provided ? 

Oh no, not at all necessary, I 
was assured. The girls could 
help each other, and the Junior 
League would be certain to 
bring relations or maids to 
dress them. 

Would there be ample ac- 
commodation for all these fifty 
ladies ? Iinquired. How many 
dressing-rooms would the hotel 
management give us? One 
big room, was the answer. 

I hung up the receiver and 
sank back in my chair, my 
head whirling. My historian 
tried in vain to revive me, but 
he was as despairing as I, 
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having helped in the organ- 
isation of many a dress show 
at Admiral’s House. We could 
only foresee—CHAOS. 

Well—it was very funny. I 
see the humour of itnow. Both 
sets of mannequins had been 
called to rehearse at the same 
time in the same place. When 
I entered that vast dressing- 
room I was confronted by 100 
charming young ladies already 
fighting over the fifty frocks I 
had provided. 

The gentlemen of the Press 
were there in dozens, awaiting 
the appearance of the manne- 
quins in the big ballroom. As 
each successful girl secured a 
dress, put it on and descended 
to the ballroom, she was seized 
upon by @ Press photographer 
—or several—and swept 
off — somewhere — and never 
appeared again. The Plaza is 
a huge hotel, so large that a 
whole street of shops runs 
right through the building. I 
did not know my way about it, 
so could not pursue my manne- 
quins and get them back again 
to rehearse their exits and their 
entrances. I heard afterwards 
that many of them were posed 
for their pictures on the roof. 

Of course we never had a 
rehearsal. We never got near 
the stage. I never knew which 
ladies were professional act- 
resses or which the Junior 
League débutantes. 

The dreaded day came at 
last and I dressed myself early 
in the suite of rooms kindly 
allotted to me by the manager 
of the Plaza. I was to stand 
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on a black velvet rostrum at 
the side of the stage and 
announce the name of each 
model, of the girl who wore it 
and of the firm providing 
accessories, as the mannequin 
appeared through the curtains, 
There were no dressers to attire 
the girls. As we had had no 
rehearsal, and no entrance was 
timed, I never knew who would 
appear—or when. A prompter 
was hidden behind the curtain 
at my back, and she whispered 
to me that Miss So-and-so was 
appearing in such-and-such a 
model, wearing So - and - 80’s 
pearls. I would announce these 
facts and then hear an agitated 
voice saying: “Oh no! I 
see she’s changed the pearls 
for somebody else’s diamonds.” 
The corrections became s80 
numerous that I feared the 
exhibitors would be furious; 
and at last, partly to appease 
them and partly to justify 
myself, I thus addressed the 
sea of faces :— 

“Ladies and gentlemen! 
Forgive me! This is really not 
my fault. I can only imagine 
that because the accessories 
provided by various New York 
firms to be worn with my 
dresses are so lovely, the ladies 
are fighting over them in the 
dressing-room.”’ 

A roar of laughter, and the 
situation was saved. I heard 
afterwards that the firms were 
enchanted with the muddles; 
for, whereas they had paid 300 
dollars each for their names 
to be mentioned once during 
the performance, owing to the 
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corrections, each of them was 
announced and their goods 
described about six times. 
Miraculously that first per- 
formance was a tremendous 
success. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the 
evening show and so did my 
Man. Some of my nervous 
apprehension had worn off. I 
realised that things did get 
themselves done, somehow, in 
New York. As @ matter of 
fact the Junior League is a 
highly disciplined body. If 
a girl joins it she really has 
to work hard and to attend 
rehearsals of any show they 
are doing. There is a seasonal 
Captain whose orders must be 
obeyed, and this Captain had 
organised private rehearsals, 
taught the débutantes how to 
walk and how to display a 
dress, for weeks before my 
show. American girls are very 
intelligent and daring, and also 
very lovely ; and, as each girl 
appeared and did some original 
little ‘ stunt’ of her own suit- 
able to the frock she was wear- 
ing, I found myself wanting to 
applaud her from my rostrum. 

For instance, my ‘ Prima- 
vera’ frock of apple-green 
and silver, very fluffy and 
young, appeared upon the lithe 
body of a child with a head of 
bobbed golden curls. She 
danced through the curtains 
and improvised a really lovely 
dance of Spring, so joyous and 
delicious that it was encored 
twice. My dress parade became 
a very delightful variety show, 
and had all the elements of 
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surprise and delight for me, 
the designer. My greatest 
triumph was that afterwards, 
in my _  dressing-room, the 
mother of each débutante 
asked me to reserve the frock 
her child had worn, as they 
were all coming to buy them 
at my sale of models at the 
end of the week. I had the 
satisfaction, therefore, of know- 
ing that I had not only been the 
means of helping the soldiers 
and sailors of America but had 
more than recouped my ex- 
penses for journey, brocades 
and workmanship by the im- 
mediate sale of those fifty gowns 
and cloaks. I felt tired but 
happy, and I whispered to my 
historian on the way home that 
perhaps I had enabled him to 
complete yet another volume. 
He accompanied me_ to 
America with the single idea 
of looking afterme. He wanted 
to be at hand to support 
me in this new enterprise and 
to save me all he could. 
This he did in every way. I 
can see him now, toiling up 
those endless staircases in the 
Plaza Hotel laden with frocks, 
taking them up from the 
dressing-room to the ward- 
robe-room; indefatigably pricing 
them and translating pounds 
into dollars for my lists. 
But of course the moment it 
was known that he was in 
America he was besieged by 
learned societies and universi- 
ties, all wanting him to be their 
guest of honour or to lecture 
to them. An American officer 
whom he had met in England 
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was very keen for him to ad- 
dress the students of the Mili- 
tary College of West Point on 
Armistice Day (which happened 
also to be the day of my sale 
of models), and, loving youth 
and particularly young soldiers, 
my husband consented to talk 
to the boys and refused to accept 
any fee. I always attended his 
lectures when possible, and it 
was arranged that I should 
rush down to West Point the 
moment my sale was over and 
join him there. 

On the morning of the 
llth of November, I was 
awakened by the tempestuous 
entrance of my hostess. She 
came into my bedroom, white 
and agitated, brandishing a 
copy of ‘ The New York Times.’ 

“Isn't this perfectly mon- 
strous?”’ she fumed. ‘“‘ What 
does it mean ? ”’ 

I took the newspaper from 
her and read in huge black 
captions the news that my 
husband’s lecture at West Point 
had been cancelled—the first 
we had heard of this. In a 
long and offensive article my 
man was accused of accepting 
American hospitality and at 
the same time abusing the 
Americans, particularly criti- 
cising their conduct in the 
Great War. 

My head whirled. During 
the War we had entertained 
young American naval officers 
at Admiral’s House, lodging as 
many a8 six at a time. We 
loved them, and, apparently, 
made them very happy with 
us, for to this day they call us 
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their ‘English parents.’ We 
had also thrown open our house 
and garden to hundreds of 
American Rotarians and had 
given them, as I thought, a very 
good party. My husband had 
written a charming little ron- 
deauw for their invitation cards 
and we had tried to be kind and 
hospitable. And only three 
days ago I had given two dress 
shows in aid of the American 
soldiers and sailors. What 
could this accusation mean ? 

Reading on, I realised that 
some malicious person had dug 
out a volume of reprinted 
lectures which my husband had 
given in Oxford (the Ford 
lectures of 1911) in which he 
criticised the character and 
conduct of Americans (an un- 
forgivable sin in America, a 
country ‘‘too young as yet to 
be able to stand criticism,” as 
@ leading American woman 
once remarked to me.) This 
book of lectures is entitled 
‘ British Statesmen of the Great 
War,’ and the Great War had 
been read by these cultured 
American Pressmen to mean 
the great German War just 
over; whereas the lectures dealt 
with the Great War of 1793- 
1814. Almost incredible, but 
true. 

The more poisonous section 
of the American Press tried 
to infer that my husband's 
criticism and censure of 
America and Americans were 
expressions of the King’s 
opinion, as my husband, being 
a member of the Royal house- 
hold, must be in close touch 
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with the King. Rumours of 
this row in America were 
cabled over to England, and 
the Admiral’s House telephone 
bell never ceased ringing. One 
reporter asked Odd if she 
happened to have a copy of her 
master’s new book, ‘ British 
Statesmen of the Great War.’ 
She replied that her master 
had not written a new book 
for some time, but that she 
had just been dusting a book 
with that title and she was 
sure that it was an old book. 
She was asked to go upstairs 
and verify the title and the 
date of its publication, so she 
scuttled away and then in- 
formed the reporter that it was 
an old book of reprinted lectures 
published in 1911. 

The reporter was en- 
chanted, laughed heartily and 
told her that she had given 
England the laugh over 
America for such an ignorant 
blunder ; actually to have mis- 
taken the Great War of 1793- 
1814 for the Great War of 
1914 was too delicious. The 
matter was dismissed with a 
few sarcastic comments by the 
English Press; but we in 
America, the victims of that 
ignorant blunder, did not find 
it either amusing or delicious. 

The Pressmen of New York 
were even more eager for details 
than those of England. The 
house in which we were stay- 
ing was besieged by journalists, 
all of whom had attended my 
dress shows and given me en- 
thusiastic notices. Others tele- 
phoned from early dawn until 
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midnight. It seemed simplest 
to invite them all to the house 
at the same hour and to con- 
front them en masse. This we 
did, and they arrived at 
9 AM. and surrounded my 
husband, who looked like a 
noble stag at bay amid a 
pack of hounds. But these were 
kindly intentioned hounds; 
they had liked my shows 
and I had made friends 
with them from the moment 
when they posed me for my 
photograph and asked me to 
“Bust my best smile,” and, 
vastly amused, I had very 
spontaneously complied. Now 
they were on the scent of 
a good story, ‘copy’ that 
would feed the American public 
for at least a week; but one 
and all were obviously sorry 
that the publicity they would 
give to this new sensation 
would crush all my success in 
America. They were quite 
evidently anxious to eradicate 
or minimise the bad impression 
these mistaken articles in the 
newspapers had given of my 
husband’s character. None of 
the men had seen or even heard 
of the book from which the 
damning paragraph had been 
quoted; but one and all tried 
to get him to say that ‘ The 
New York Times” had mis- 
quoted and exaggerated what 
he had said. 

He sat in the midst of 
them, quite unshaken, smiling 
courteously, and repeating over 
and over again that he was of 
opinion that the paragraph had 
been quoted quite accurately ; 
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that these things had happened 
in the past, that America had 
not played the game; con- 
cluding with the words: ‘‘ Even 
to please you, gentlemen, I 
cannot alter historical facts.” 

Sadly they went their way. 
They realised better than we 
did the effect this affair would 
have upon our American visit. 

When the last man had gone, 
our host, who had been present, 
walked up to my Man and said 
quietly: ‘“‘I should like to 
shake you by the hand, sir. It 
has been a privilege to watch the 
behaviour of an English gentle- 
man with his back to the wall.” 

I also felt very proud of 
him, but not more proud than 
1 always am. 

After this, my hostess sug- 
gested that it was time to 
go over to the Plaza for my 
sale of models. I raised my 
eyebrows and merely said: 
* Wouldn’t it be rather a waste 
of time and energy ? ”’ 

She smiled rather tremu- 
lously. She had worked very 
hard for the success of my 
Shows and was very anxious 
that I should reap some re- 
ward for my labours as well 
as the soldiers and sailors of 
America ; but she knew in her 
heart that all my promised 
sales were ruined. 

However, she insisted that, 
as the whole episode was 
founded upon a _ fantastic 


blunder, we must not skulk 
indoors but carry out the 
original programme. 
to the Plaza we went. 
Of course none of the débu- 
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tantes who had asked for their 
frocks to be reserved for them 
came to fetch them. The 
models were all arrayed attrac- 
tively in the great ballroom, 
with the names of their would- 
be purchasers pinned to them. 
In place of a crowd of excited 
buyers there were only the 
manager of the Plaza, who had 
been consistently kind and 
charming to me from the out- 
set, and a few friends of our 
hostess, who came to prove 
that they, at least, were loyal 
and did not believe the calum- 
nies about my husband they 
had read in the papers. 

For the first half-hour no one 
appeared. My hostess had to 
go home for an interview, and 
I was left alone with my re- 
jected models in that vast 
room. The waters of desola- 
tion flowed over my head. I 
should get the duty money, 
paid to bring in my models, 
refunded when I took them 
out of America again unsold. 
But when I reached home I 
should be faced with heavy bills 
for materials and ornaments, 
the price of which would have 
been more than covered by the 
sale of the models in America. 
My great triumph in New York 
had now been completely 
annulled by the quotation of a 
paragraph from a lecture de- 
livered many years ago and 
applied to the wrong war and 
the wrong century. I could not 
help thinking, rather bitterly, 
that it once again proved my 
man’s criticism to be true— 
Americans did not play fair. 
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Well, we stayed in New York 
until the end of our visit, 
in spite of the suggestion 
in the newspapers that we 
had been told to leave the 
country. A few more lies were 
published about my husband, 
and a few more lectures can- 
celled. The American Press 
announced, triumphantly, that 
he had come out on a lecture 
tour which had now been 
stopped. When he left Eng- 
land he had no idea of giving 
any lectures, he came simply 
to take care of an overworked 
wife; but the moment he 
landed in New York he was 
beset by requests to lecture 
here, there and everywhere, 
and he had reluctantly con- 
sented to address two or three 
Universities. Their Principals 
now yielded to public opinion 


and ‘“‘thought under the cir- 
cumstances it would be better 


to cancel the lectures.”” They 
admitted that they were 
ashamed of the attitude taken 
up by the Press and the public, 
and were obviously ashamed of 
themselves for their own lack 
of moral courage. 

I was badgered by crowds of 
Jew agents who, quite un- 
moved by the storm in the 
Press, all wanted to be ex- 
clusive agents for my models 
in America. One of these 
gentlemen actually pushed past 
the imported English butler 
of the house in which we were 
staying (no light feat) and we 
found him in the drawing-room, 
with pen and contract ready for 
me to sign, when we came out 
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from dinner. Another leaped 
into my hostess’s car in which 
I was driving, during a hold-up 
in the traffic of Fifth Avenue, 
and shoved his proposed con- 
tract under my nose. There 
was no peace nor escape from 
these Hebrews: their daring 
and enterprise were astonishing. 

I gave two more dress shows, 
at Philadelphia, where we 
stayed with some other de- 
lightful pro-English American 
friends, living in a quiet spaci- 
ous country house set in a large 
park where deer grazed peace- 
fully under the trees. We 
might have been in England. 
Our hostess gave a delightful 
dinner in our honour, asking 
a few intelligent Americans 
to meet us. At the end of it 
they all drank my man’s health 
and expressed regret and shame 
for ‘‘the late deplorable in- 
cident.’’ In return, I quietly 
repeated the rondeau he had 
written for the Rotarian garden- 
party we had given at Admiral’s 
House. 


The Herring Pond! *Tis deep and 
wide ; 

And, in close comradeship allied, 

America’s and Britain’s sons 

Sleep sound on its foundations. 

These were the men who fought 
and died 

That truth and honour might abide, 

And laughed at death, so they 
denied 

To stealthy overweening Huns 

The Herring Pond. 


So let them sleep, securely ride 

Our peaceful fleets upon the tide, 

Hushed is the thunder of the guns. 

So rise to Heaven our orisons 

That goodwill reign on either side 
The Herring Pond. 
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I thought that this simple 
rondeau, written after the War 
and long before this ill-fated 
visit to America, would prove 
more eloquently than any words 
of mine the injustice of the 
allegations against my Man and 
of his treatment in America. 

My feelings nearly overcame 
me before I reached the end of 
the second verse, but I got 
through it somehow, and every- 
one present rose from the table 
and again drank my Man’s 
health and shook him warmly 
by the hand. 

We sailed home on the 
Mauretania. She had broken 
@ propeller in heavy seas on 
the way over, and all pas- 
sengers who had booked a 
passage to England were told 
that they might cancel their 
passage if they preferred not 
to travel in a maimed boat. 
But my Man was so anxious 
to get me out of America 
before the collapse that he 
feared for me, that he preferred 
to risk it. We had a very 
long and @ very rough crossing. 
I was so tired that I stayed in 
my bunk and slept through 
most of it, in company with 
my hair-brushes, my travel- 
ling clock and other breakable 
objects, which I hoarded under 
the sheets one after the other 
as they shot on to my bunk 
when the ship rolled. My Man 
was very joyous. He adores 
the sea and spent the whole 
of his days on deck during a 
voyage, even interrupting the 
sacred ceremony of shaving to 
go out on deck, one cheek 
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covered with soap, just to see 
if the sea were still there and to 
say good morning to it. He 
prowled about in the worst 
weather, hanging on by his 
eyelashes, and then came below 
to gloat over the marvellous 
picture of his wife actually 
resting in bed. 

I was a very shabby person 
when we embarked, for I had 
sold all my own personal outfit 
‘off my back’ before I left. 
As these were my own clothes, 
they had paid no duty and 
could therefore be sold more 
cheaply than my show models. 
Not every woman in America 
is a millionairess. These sales, 
and the sums realised for 
some of the cheaper models 
I had sold in New York and 
Philadelphia to my hostess 
and a few of her friends, just 
paid our fares; and I had a 
very hard struggle to regain my 
solid footing when I returned 
to London. Business had stood 
still in my absence. Although 
I had left duplicate models at 
Admiral’s House and a com- 
petent staff to carry on while 
I was away, all my customers 
had preferred to wait until 
CINTRA came back from 
America. I had to redouble 
my efforts and work night and 
day to retrieve my financial 
position and pay my waiting 
bills. 

Odd did the best day’s busi- 
ness of the season. I had gone 
out for an hour. When I came 
back I found my showrooms 
in terrible disorder and models 
strewn on floor and divans in all 
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directions. I was rather dis- 
gusted to think that my young 
showroom assistants could go 
out to luncheon leaving the 
rooms in such a mess, and I 
rang the bell sharply. 

Odd appeared beaming. 

“What does all this mess 
mean, Oddie?’’ I asked her 
indignantly. “Did the girls 
forget to tidy up before they 
went out? I never saw such 
confusion.”’ 

“I made it,” replied Odd 
quietly. “I did a wee bittie 
business while you were out. 
I’ve sold all the models.” 

Naturally I thought she was 
joking, but she then informed 
me that “‘a wee Scots lady ”’ 
had come in the luncheon hour, 
and that as everyone was out 
and the lady seemed tired, she, 
Odd, had given her “a wee 
cuppie tea ”’ in the rose-garden, 
and had then tried all the 
models in the showroom upon 
the refreshed Scotswoman, with 
the result that she had bought 
the lot. Odd then proceeded 
to explain to me the various 
alterations that would be needed. 
A wonderful woman, our Odd. 

The further development of 
my CINTRA business need not 
be chronicled here, for it only 
concerns my historian  in- 
directly. Eventually I opened 
a branch in Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, for the benefit of 
lazy ladies who found the 
heights of Hampstead too far 
for them to come for fittings 
during the season. My Man 
wrote me a few verses to an- 
nounce the new venture :— 
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In Sackville Street at number 
twenty-eight 

Is Crntra found, yes Cintra, who 
of late 

Kept shop at Hampstead. Now 
her work to crown 

She is descending to the lower town. 


To southward, pent within its 
walls too strait 

Roars Piccadilly, like a stream in 
spate. 

To north runs Vigo Street, demure, 
sedate. 

Betwixt these twain hath Cintra 
set her down 

In Sackville Street. 


Here, gracious ladies, CINTRA doth 
await 

Your coming, yours who best 
appreciate 

The grace of line and hue in every 
gown, 

Which Crntra fairly claims to be 
her own. 

She welcomes you to number 
twenty-eight 

In Sackville Street. 


Later, when the business 
was well established in lower 
London my ‘ tame poet’ wrote 
me an extravaganza to send out 
as a Christmas greeting to my 
customers, and it had such a 
success and charmed so many 
with its fantasy and impudence 
that I must quote it here. It 
was entitled :— 


CrintrRA AT OLYMPUS. 


It struck the chief director of the 
Dinky-Pinky press 

That to interview the goddesses 
and print their views on dress 

Would be interesting copy, and 
would break some novel ground, 

And would send his circulation 
flying upward with a bound. 
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So an eminent reporter, who was 
said to have some brain, 

Was sent to Mount Olympus on a 
special aeroplane. 

And he found a tattered label, 
while he loitered at the gate, 
With the legend, ‘ Crnrra, Sack- 
ville Street, at Number Twenty- 

Eight.’ 


Queenly Juno first received him, 
and she said, ‘ There’s no deny- 


ing 

That married life with Jupiter was 
sometimes very trying. 

He hadn’t got the taste and the 
discernment that he might— 

That Danae was very plain— 
Europa was a fright. 

But all’s completely altered since 
I got some lovely gowns ; 

He loves me, never leaves me, never 
thunders, never frowns, 

Never looks at other women; and 
I owe this happy fate 

To Crntra, her of Sackville Street, 
at Number Twenty-Eight.’ 


He then approached Minerva, and 
he got his flimsy ready ; 

And she said, ‘No doubt you’ve 
heard that I’m a very learned 
lady ; 

But what could endless learning, 
boundless knowledge profit me 
Who began to feel my stoutness to 

a terrible degree ? 

Now see how skilful use of line in 
this most lovely dress 

Has given me back my figure and 
my former shapeliness ! 

That Crnrra is an artist; 
wonderful ; she’s great ! 

You know her place in Sackville 
Street; at Number Twenty- 
Eight ?’ 


she’s 


And then spoke chaste Diana: 
‘I’m inflexibly severe 

To foolish erring mortals, but— 
Endymion’s a dear. 

He’s a shepherd and he’s badly 
off ; with wool and mutton low, 

And at last Olympic races he 
dropped a lot, I know ; 
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But he brought me such a teg. 
gown, such a dream in line and 
hue, 

Such drapery, such harmony, with 
** Di, dear, that’s for you,” 

And I’ve found out that he got it 
at @ very modest rate 

From Crntra’s shop in Sackville 
Street, at Number T “. 
Eight. ’ 


Then next came smiling Venus: 
‘When I rose up from the sea 

No bathing-dress had been sup- 
plied for pretty little me. 

But Vulcan didn’t mind it; and 
a certain God of War 

Said, “Clothing, Venus! Non- 
sense ! you look better as you 
are.’ 

And—well you know the scandal 
it has reached your earthly flats, 

For Olympus hums with gossip, 
and all goddesses are cats ! 

Still, I think the undraped business 
has been overdone of late, 

So Im off to Cuvrra, Sackville 
Street, at Number Twenty- 
Eight.’ 


Then last came little Iris, with 
her gauzy wings aflaunt, 

(And he noted on his flimsy, ‘ Such 
a dainty débutante !’) 

‘Oh! are you the Daily Female ? 
Did you want to see my frocks ? 

Look at this one: just the colour 
of the loveliest hollyhocks ! ’ 

Look at these—I’ve got a dozen 
—they would make a poet’s 
themes ; 

In design and form and colour; 
they are simply, simply dreams! 

Don’t you long to see me wear 
them ? Oh, I see! you cannot 
wait ! 

Give my love to Crytra, Sack- 
ville Street, at Number Twenty- 
Eight !’ 


And the eminent reporter 
crushed his flimsy in his hand 
And at twenty miles a minute he 

flew back to the Strand, 
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And the interview was headed in 
enormous leaded ‘ caps’ : 

‘ FASHIONS CHANGING IN OLYMPUS.’ 

‘UNDRAPED STYLES COMPLETE 
COLLAPSE.’ 

‘CuastE DIANA LOVES HER TEA- 
Gown.’ 

‘WHERE DOES VENUS GET HER 
v"iaQ "tes 2° 

‘LirttE Iris comes TO SaAcK- 
VILLE STREET ON Two Suvuc- 
CESSIVE MONDAYS. 

‘QuEEN JUNO AND MINERVA ARE 
COMING DOWN IN STATE 

‘To visir CINTRA? SACKVILLE 
STREET, AT NUMBER TWENTY- 
EIGHT.’ 


I saw less of my versatile 
man than ever when the Sack- 
ville period began, and of 
course my work was doubled 
with the added strain of run- 
ning to and from Hampstead. 
My health was becoming worse 
and worse; sometimes I had 
to have a8 many as two or 
three minor operations a week 
to kill the poison which was 
spreading alarmingly—such a 
bore one’s ‘ vile body ’ can be. 
At length a more important 
operation became necessary, and 
afterwards I was sent to Brit- 
tany to recuperate. It was 
there that my husband had to 
break the news to me that I 
must give up my work. The 
doctors had told him that it 
was a case of the demise of me 
or of my business, and, con- 
fronted with this decision, my 
man had briefly remarked that 
“the business could go to 
|= ! 9 

He had always said that 
when he had served the King 
for twenty years he should 
resign from his position of 
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Librarian and Archivist, and 
we would sell our dear Admiral’s 
House and retire into the real 
country. I was very anxious 
for this time to come, because, 
to me, the completion of the 
History was always far more 
important than anything else, 
and I considered that the two 
jobs were far too exhausting 
for him. I longed for him to 
be free to concentrate only 
upon the History. 

And so the resignation was 
sent in. During his last 
few months at Windsor, I 
busied myself with the task of 
gutting Admiral’s House, re- 
moving our possessions to the 
little house we had found in 
Hertfordshire, and altering and 
decorating it. ‘ Little Orchard,’ 
our new home, was just thirty 
miles from London, so that my 
historian would be within easy 
reach of his research places 
there, and the libraries of 
Cambridge were equidistant. 

One day, on entering ‘ Little 
Orchard,’ I heard the telephone 
bell shrilling in our little oak- 
beamed hall. - Taking off the 
receiver I was greeted by a 
queer, muffled voice saying that 
it was speaking from Windsor. 
It was the voice of our tem- 
porary cook, who was looking 
after my husband in our Wind- 
sor quarters during the Ascot 
visit. In broken tones she told 
me that she had just rung up 
to tell me “‘ that I was no longer 
Mrs Fortescue.” 

“What do you mean?” 
I gasped. “What has 
happened ? ”’ 

N 
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“T’ve just been sewing a 
star-thing on his coat!” the 
tearful voice went on. And 
then I realised that my husband 
had been given another degree 
of the Victorian Order by the 
King, and, in my relief that 
nothing really awful had hap- 
pened to him, I ejaculated : 
“Oh, is that all!” which 
remark quite evidently shocked 
our cook. 

In this manner was I in- 
formed that my husband had 
been given the K.C.V.O. 

Later, he told me that he had 
been out for a walk in the Great 
Park, and, coming in hot and 
tired, found various members 
of the household, besides pages 
and footmen, all searching for 
him. 
“His Majesty is awaiting 
you in his room,’’ was shouted 
at him; and he was not even 
allowed to go and change his 
dusty clothes or make himself 
tidy, but was hurried to the 
King at once. 

He found the King alone; 
was made to kneel on a foot- 
stool; an old sword was bor- 
rowed from the officer on guard, 
and the King, graciously thank- 
ing his Librarian for his twenty 
years of service to King Ed- 
ward and himself, touched him 
with it, and bade him rise and go 
away to telephone the news to 
his wife that she was now 
Lady Fortescue. My husband 
tried to get our Hertfordshire 
number, but it was engaged. 
He had barely time to have his 
bath and scramble into his 
household uniform to dine with 
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the King, so he deputed his 
cook-housekeeper to telephone 
the news to me when she could 
get through—and that was how 
she did it! 

I have often wondered who 
was that officer on guard that 
evening, and whether he knew 
that his borrowed sword was 
used by the King to knight the 
Historian of the British Army. 
And I have always been so glad 
that it was a real soldier’s sword 
that was used by the King. 

Our years at ‘ Little Orchard’ 
were lived in the same manner, 
and although I ran to and 
from London doing advisory 
work, my life was certainly 
less hectic than in the CINTRA 
days. He wrote at his History 
in his little study overlooking a 
charming view of rolling pas- 
ture-land and little coppices; 
coming downstairs to meals, 
sometimes silent and abstracted, 
fighting battles all by himself, 
using toast-racks, butter-dishes, 
knives and forks to mark posi- 
tions, salients, re-entrants and 
80 on; sometimes animated 
and loquacious, when he would 
explain an action to me and 
tell me of what he had been 
writing. There were days when 
he would hardly address one 
word to me throughout the day, 
and then I always knew that he 
was recording some ghastly 
administrative muddle that had 
caused his beloved soldiers suf- 
fering and privation, and I felt 
as sad and anxious as he did. 
The History of the British 
Army was a very real and live 
thing to us both. 
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It was at ‘ Little Orchard’ 
that at last the great History 
was triumphantly completed in 
the way that I have already 
described. My man had always 
yowed that the moment it was 
finished he would go to bed 
for a year—and REST. Instead, 
circumstances compelled him 
immediately to start writing 
another book. And so it goes 
ee 

This little story of how the 
‘History of the British Army ’ 
was completed, was written 
while its author was still with 
me. I had been reading the 
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manuscript of ‘AUTHOR AND 
CURATOR,’ his last book written 
between illnesses, and it seemed 
to me that he talked chiefly of 
his work at Windsor and made 
very little of “the noble 
achievement of ‘A HISToRY 
OF THE BRITISH ARMy.’” I 
thought that it would interest 
his soldiers to know something 
of the struggle to complete 
that great History, and so I 
began to scribble my version 
of it in odd moments. I laid 
down my pencil just where the 
dots appear, for he fell ill again. 
Now he has left me. 


WINIFRED FORTESCUE. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hic et ubique. 


A CHILD OF NECESSITY. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ONLY ONE OF HER CLASS. 


BY G. W. ALLARD. 


EARLY in 1917 we suffered 
a great affront. On our very 
doorstep, as it were, the enemy 
appeared and challenged us 
with our own weapons. Under 
the noses of the Dover and 
Harwich flotillas, enemy de- 
stroyers bombarded the soil of 
Kent from the entrance to the 
Downs, and thus destroyed the 
illusion that they were de- 
pendent for success on the tip- 
and-run tactics of long-range 
bombardments followed by 
headlong flight across the North 
Sea. Who can doubt that the 
Admiralty figuratively rocked 
on its foundations? We juniors 
had pleasing visions of ad- 
mirals and Sea Lords being 
harried about the corridors of 
Whitehall to produce a plan 
which would prevent a repeti- 
tion of the outrage. 

H.M. Torpedo Boat No. 7 
steamed slowly on her work of 
shepherding nervous merchant- 
men in from the prohibited 
areas of the North Sea to their 
appointed fold behind the shel- 
tering sand-banks of the Thames 
Estuary. Slow work, but nec- 
essary and responsible. As 
‘Number One ’ of the shepherd 
I often wondered what the 


weather-beaten old masters of 
those ships would say did they 
know that the peremptory 
orders they received by mega- 
phone out of the darkness to 
** weigh anchor and follow me ” 
came from one who, but for 
the war, would have been serv- 
ing under them as a junior 
officer. Confident in the know- 
ledge of the Estuary, which I 
had acquired by study and 
concentrated experience, I en- 
joyed the situation, and, with 
some luck, had till then carried 
out the pilotage without 
mishap. 

Moving from foot to foot, 
wishing the bridge was large 
enough to allow me the watch- 
keeper’s prerogative of pacing 
up and down, I heard the voice 
of the Leading Signalman in 
my ear. “S.N.O. to T.B. 
No. 7,” he quoted. ‘‘ Sub.- 
Lieutenant Allard to join 
*X.44’ at Sheerness forthwith.” 

“*X.44’?” remarked the 
Commanding Officer, who had 
joined us. ‘Sounds like a 
limousine to me. Going in 
for the Armoured Cars ? ” 

“*Q’ Boat, I expect,” was 
the explanation, as I had put 
my name down for that still 
mysterious service. ‘“ They 
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seem to have all sorts of queer 
names; ‘Mary Ellen’ and 
‘Rose of Brixham’ and that 
sort of thing.” 

Her flock safely enfolded, 
No. 7 headed for Sheerness, 
and in the morning I was 
dumped ashore, complete with 
kit, and left to discover my 
new home. The Naval Bar- 
racks were totally ignorant of 
X.44, but provided board and 
temporary lodging, protesting 
meanwhile that it was strictly 
out of order. Only discipline, 
it appeared, prevented the 
Mess Caterer from demanding 
payment in advance. The 
knowledge of all ranks seemed 
equal as regards the elusive 
ship; @ search of the Dock- 
yard became a necessity, and 
during this, in a corner, seem- 
ing to shrink from prying 
eyes, I came across the most 
curious contraption ever seen. 
A relic of the Dardanelles 
expedition, designed for land- 
ing troops on a beach, she had 
a shovel nose, terminating in a 
sharp flat plate which projected 
horizontally from where her stem 
should have been. Normally 
she was flush-decked and flat 
above and below; but ‘ dock- 
yard mateys ’ had already been 
doing their worst on her, and 
she looked as though she had 
fallen into the hands of a 
speculative builder of seaside 
bungalows. Both forward and 
aft was a rough erection of 
unplaned planks. These, as 
® result of prompting and a 
vivid imagination, could have 
been recognised as forecastle 
and poop respectively, but un- 
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fortunately they were about 
twice as lofty as they should 
have been. Before the poop 
was @ rough and flimsy erec- 
tion, masquerading as a bridge, 
and, crowning the lot, a gigan- 
tic stove-pipe funnel, which in 
later days was to provoke out- 
bursts of rude and boisterous 
humour. 

Such was the abortion on 
which I was horrified to note 
a lifebuoy bearing the legend 
‘X.44,’ and therefore I went 
aboard for closer inspection. 
She—that is, the real part of 
her—was about one hundred 
feet in length with twenty feet 
beam and drawing nothing for- 
ward, and about five feet aft, 
with a displacement of 150 
tons when empty. Propulsion 
was effected by means of a 
heavy oil-engine placed right 
aft, driving a single propeller. 

The most comforting fea- 
tures among the welter of 
camouflage were four genuine 
twelve-inch torpedo tubes, but 
these were placed, with com- 
plete disregard of the elements 
of stability, on top of the main 
and only hatch. 

No information being obtain- 
able in situ, I retraced my steps 
to the office of the Captain of 
the Dockyard, but without 
success. Harassed officials 
there had no orders other 
than to convert X.44 and pre- 
pare her for sea within forty- 
eight hours—and so to the 
8.N.O.’s office. A kindly man 
the S.N.O. With congratula- 
tions on my command, he 
remarked on its eminence for 
so young a man. “I have no 
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information of any other officer 
being appointed, and you have 
to sail as soon as your crew 
join ; therefore you must be the 
commanding officer. You will 
receive your sailing orders this 


afternoon. Good day, Mr 
Allard.” 
An elderly Engine-room Arti- 


ficer, a Leading Torpedoman 
and two Stokers, all in a state 
of mystification, arrived after 
lunch, concurrently with sailing 
orders directing X.44 to pro- 
ceed ‘ with all speed ’ to Dover. 
I returned to the office of the 
8.N.O. 

“When will you be ready to 
get under way?’ was the 
query. 

“T’m ready now, sir, but 
my crew is not complete and 
my ship is unstable.” 

“Unstable? What do you 
mean ? ” 

“ Well, sir, I have four tubes, 
with their torpedoes, a dummy 
funnel, poop, bridge and fore- 
castle, all high above the centre 
of gravity. Otherwise the ship 
is empty. She'll capsize as 
soon as she feels a sea, sir.” 

“Um,” considered the au- 
thority. ‘“I must make a 
few inquiries. As regards the 
balance of your crew, they can 
follow you at any time.” 

Great is the power of an 
S.N.O. Twenty tons of gravel 
ballast in bags were dumped 
below almost by the time the 
torpedoes had been loaded into 
their tubes. The fuel tanks 
being full, we then cast off, 
and the lock gates being sol- 
emnly opened, X.44, surely the 
strangest - looking ark which 
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ever needed Ararat, steamed 
proudly forth at her full mas- 
terly five knots towards her 
mysterious destiny. 

At the last moment appar- 
ently the heart of the 8.N.O. 
was touched, and he gave 
orders for the ship to moor 
in the river to await full com- 
plement. The respite enabled 
a few provisions to be obtained, 
and by the time our remaining 
four Seamen-torpedomen came 
aboard we were by way of 
being settled in our new abode, 
waiting for the morning tide. 

The only man aboard who 
had ever known such a ship 
was the E.R.A. He, dragged 
by the war from a comfort- 
able billet with a well-known 
brewery, had seen previous 
service in ‘X’ lighters; and, 
with a curious complacency, 
was interested only in the fact 
that the single-cylinder Diesel 
engine of his present charge 
was a counterpart of that 
which he had previously nursed. 
In the startling metamorphosis 
of the ship—the curious ignor- 
ance of all people concerning 
her future—the frantic haste 
of her despatch, he seemed 
strangely uninterested. By con- 
trast, his shipmates sat late 
into the night round the stove; 
and their speculations and argu- 
ments as to our prospects 
filtered through to me as I ran 
through my charts and code- 
books behind the wooden par- 
tition that, no doubt as a 
tribute to the demands of 
discipline, had been erected to 
separate my berth from the 
hold which sheltered my crew, 
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their cooking stove, the air- 
reservoirs for the torpedoes, 
the ballast and, in fact, every- 
thing below decks except the 
engine, which was behind a 
watertight bulkhead. 

At the first streak of dawn 
we slipped from our buoy, pro- 
ceeded out through the boom 
and made our way down the 
North Kentish coast. The 
weather was perfect, and with 
the assistance of an ebb tide 
the ship registered a really 
healthy speed—at least seven 
knots. Thanks to her shallow 
draught a few corners were 
cut off and we made excellent 
progress; but with the North 
Foreland abeam a change in 
the weather provided an early 
test of vessel and crew. A 
heavy south-westerly wind and 
a weather tide soon whipped 
up @ sea which, insignificant 
to an ocean-going ship, became 
a@ formidable handicap to our 
little makeshift. 

As she sickeningly rolled and 
laboured, the wind and tide 
reduced her speed to a negligible 
quantity. At times I had to 
observe carefully the coast 
marks to decide whether she 
was making headway at all. 
The seamen did their best at 
the slow hand-operated wheel ; 
but, sad to relate, not all were 
immune from mal de mer as a 
result of the antics of their new 
and strange craft. For two 
hours she battled against these 
crippling odds; but, far from 
improving, the prospects be- 
came steadily worse, and we 
witnessed many new examples 
of ship behaviour. Frequently 


the forefoot, lifted by a@ sea, 
came down again flat with a 
great splash, like the hand of 
a giant’s child playing in its 
bath. The next sea laid us 
over until another shouldered 
us upright again, with a heave 
which made our ungainly hulk 
stop awhile and ponder. In 
two hours we had only made 
@ position with Ramsgate Har- 
bour close on the bow, and 
therefore, although only pro- 
vided with a small-scale chart 
on which the harbour appeared 
about the size of a drawing-pin, 
I decided to seek the shelter 
of that unknown haven. 

As we approached from the 
northward no entrance was 
visible, nothing but an unbroken 
wall of stone. Fortunately, as I 
searched, a tug steamed out, 
apparently clean through the 
wall, and proceeded southward. 
Arguing that where a tug could 
get out X.44 could go in, I 
manceuvred my charge round 
the outskirts, eventually arriv- 
ing off the south-east corner 
where lay the hidden entrance, 
through which we contrived to 
sidle. Later I was to become 
more familiar with the tide 
which sweeps across that en- 
trance and to appreciate my 
good fortune in gaining shelter . 
without much trouble. 

How comforting the prospect 
of the quiet unbroken surface 
of the harbour. How spacious 
for the mancuvring of my 
lumbering command towards 
the vacant berth which seemed 
to have been specially pro- 
vided over on the other side, 
among the little ships tied up 
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all round alongside the wall. 
A speedy respite from stress 
and anxiety seemed certain 
a8 course was set in that direc- 
tion. Half-way across, X.44 
faltered in her deliberate stride 
—shook herself—and stopped, 
easily but definitely. The in- 
stant reversal of engines and 
alteration of helm had no 
effect beyond stirring up con- 
siderable quantities of grey 
mud. It was certainly puzzling, 
because there were deeper 
draught craft not many yards 
ahead of us. How they had 
got there was a mystery for 
future investigation, the im- 
mediate necessity being to clear 
the ship. No doubt as a result 
of the lavish use of helm and 
engines in trying to do so, X.44 
seemed to have squattered her 
way over the highest part of 
the bank, because she began 
to move slightly ahead; and, 
considering this to be as good 
an avenue to freedom as any, 
TI encouraged the tendency ; but 
at this juncture an agitated 
figure in a commander’s uni- 
form was seen doubling along 
the quay without dignity. 
“Keep clear of the life- 
boat,’’ came the hail through 
@ megaphone. “ Keep clear.” 
The warmth of the greeting 
was incomprehensible, because 
the said property of the 
R.N.L.I. lay comfortably 
moored fore and aft quite a 
considerable distance ahead of 
the now loosened X.44; but 
the reason soon became ap- 
parent when we suddenly be- 
haved as though sliding down 
a slippery hill. With our 
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engines doing their modest best 
we gathered way with unusual 
rapidity, and only handling, on 
which later I had time to con- 
gratulate myself, served to avoid 
@ realisation of the worst fears 
of the commander on the quay. 
That vessel which a few min- 
utes earlier had seemed an 
unattainable objective was 
missed only by inches. ‘‘ Any 
port in a storm” being un- 
doubtedly a sound philosophy, 
X.44 was secured alongside an 
unsuspecting drifter amidst 
sighs of relief from all con- 
cerned. 

In response to a peremptory 
command from the quay, I 
climbed ashore, saluted the com- 
mander and stood by for squalls. 

“Who the h-ll are you?” 
was the solicitous inquiry. 

““X.44, sir; Sheerness to 
Dover, for orders.”’ 

“And what are you?” was 
the more baffling question. 

** Well, sir—we were a motor 
lighter, but have been con- 
verted into a mystery ship.”’ 

The brilliance of this bit of 
improvisation was lost on the 
senior officer, who, remarking 
that he had observed as much, 
added, ‘‘ You must be the 
decoy we are expecting.” 

*‘Have you any orders for 
me, sir?’ The prospect of 
knowing our fate was bright. 

“No, not yet; but you're 
to remain here for the time 
being, anyway. That drifter 
you have tied up to has to go 
to sea shortly, so you’d better 
remain standing-by. I’ll prob- 
ably be down again later and 
will give you a berth.” 
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In due course the drifter 
wriggled her way out, leaving 
a quay berth to be thankfully 
occupied before I cleaned my- 
self up and proceeded ashore 
to the S.N.O.’s office, whose 
few remaining occupants, how- 
ever, professed the usual baff- 
ling ignorance; but from a 
large-scale chart there I dis- 
covered the reason for the 
interesting features of our 
atrival. Ramsgate Harbour, 
being designed primarily as a 
refuge for the fishing fleet, 
was provided with a soft mud- 
bank which, dry at low water, 
provided a cushion on which 
the hardy toilers of the deep 
were wont to fling themselves 
with gay abandon when driven 
in headlong career by the 
southerly gales. Only around 
the edges of the bank, along- 
side the north-eastern and 
western arms, was there @ 
narrow deep-water channel. 

Returning aboard, to learn 
that the commander had not 
revisited the ship, I gave leave 
to the watch, and _ then 
went to the hostelry nearest 
to the harbour for a meal and 
in hopes of meeting some kin- 
dred spirits. But, though dis- 
appointed in that respect, I 
had the pleasure of improving 
on my earlier acquaintance 
with the commander, and in- 
cidentally of learning that his 
solicitude concerning the life- 
boat was due, firstly, to the 
fact that she had only that 
day been refloated after a refit, 
and secondly, to the scant 
respect paid to her by the 
habitués of the harbour, drifters 
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and yachts, whose paint-scrap- 
ing habits were a constant 
source of anxiety. I gathered 
that that lifeboat was more or 
less the apple of the shore 
staff’s collective eye. 

Back on board, and enjoying 
our well-earned rest, we were 
awakened in the small hours 
of the morning by sundry 
ominous scrapings, followed by 
a@ considerable bump, to the 
fact that our ship had assumed 
an alarming list to starboard. 
On deck once more we learned 
another of the unique lessons of 
this remarkable haven. The 
quay was found to be con- 
structed, as to the lower parts, 
in the form of wide steps ex- 
tending waterwards. On one 
of these steps rested the huge, 
eight-inch rubbing strake which 
girdled X.44, and there she 
more or less hung, bound in by 
her mooring ropes. The bump 
which had awakened us was 
caused by the rubbing strake 
slipping from one step to the 
next. All hands being sum- 
moned, the mooring ropes were 
handed with the utmost caution, 
in view of the fact that even a 
lighter cannot with impunity 
be slid down a flight of steps 
after the manner of a child on 
a tea-tray; but the transfer 
from mid-air to a water-borne 
position having been satisfac- 
torily accomplished, rest was 
resumed by a somewhat re- 
sentful ship’s company, with 
the exception that a watch 
was set to anticipate any fur- 
ther surprises which the har- 
bour might have in store. This 
precaution had the effect of 
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eliminating further novelties, 
and, breakfast having been 
disposed of at the usual hour, 
hands turned-to cleaning tor- 
pedoes and about the engine- 
room. 

I was busy in my apartment 
when one of my A.B.’s an- 
nounced the arrival of a com- 
mander. “A _ different one, 
sir,” volunteered the messenger 
demurely. 

This proved to be the Com- 
manding Officer of H.M. moni- 
tor Marshal Ney, guardship of 
the Downs, and my ‘ Captain 
D.’ From him, at last, in- 
formation was forthcoming 
about the duties of X.44 and 
of ‘ the Scheme.’ 

At various points along the 
coast batteries of six-inch guns 
had been established, and in 
The Downs themselves lay 
the Marshal Ney with a main 
armament of the same calibre. 
The whole formidable system 
was interconnected by tele- 
phone, centring at the battery 
at the North Foreland. From 
the North Foreland out to the 
main deep-water channel was 
laid, or to be laid, a submarine 
telephone cable leading up to 
a buoy of unobtrusive dimen- 
sions; and here was the vital 
point — the optic nerve — the 
antennz, of the system, and 
here it was, on the edge of the 
channel, that X.44 was to 
make her bow. It appeared 
that the raiding enemy ships 
approached by way of the 
northern edge of the Goodwin 
Sands. Thence they sidled 
down the channel until off 
their objective, when they in- 
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creased to full speed and opened 
fire with every available piece, 
turning meanwhile in a wide 
arc. When their turn was 
completed and they were once 
more headed for home, they 
ceased the fusilade and dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 
Hailing from Zeebrugge, the 
craft employed were the latest, 
and their crews specially se- 
lected for their skill and dash, 
a reputation which up to 
then they had creditably main- 
tained. It was flattering to me 
to realise that I was to be the 
chief instrument in their un- 
doing, all being well. 

At dusk each evening X.44 
was to proceed to the telephone 
buoy, make connection with 
a@ telephone instrument, drop 
anchor and wait. When the 
raiders arrived we should im- 
mediately discover their posi- 
tion to the batteries, which, 
under my instructions and con- 
trol, would open an accurate 
and devastating fire; and, it 
was calculated, there would be 
few survivors. Should any 
escape, however, the torpedoes 
of the intrepid control ship 
would speedily account for 
them. 

The scheme was certainly 
splendid, and not one to be 
criticised by a mere sub-lieu- 
tenant; but I thoughtit as well 
to mention several incidentals, 
the chief being that X.44 had 
no equipment for observing 
the bearing and distance of an 
enemy, and that, having fixed 
tubes, she would be incapable 
of hitting any target which did 
not ‘sit pretty ’ for that pur- 
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pose. Other shortcomings be- 
came apparent as the result of 
experience, but ‘Captain D.’ 
reassured me that the telephone 
cable was not yet laid, and 
there would be time to effect 
any necessary additions or alter- 
ations. Meanwhile X.44 was to 
be kept in a state of instant 
readiness, and above all the 
strictest secrecy was to be 
maintained. 

In view of the honourably 
hazardous position which we 
were to occupy, this last pre- 
sented neither difficulty nor 
hardship; and so we lay, living 
a life of comparative ease, 
fattening for the slaughter as 
it were, alongside the extreme 
end of the eastern arm. This 
berth was allotted to us as 
being the most distant from 
the prying eyes of the public, 
and it incidentally paid due 
deference to the unmanage- 
ability of our ship. She could 
put to sea with the minimum 
of manceuvring, and could re- 
sume her berth without danger 
to the other occupants of the 
harbour. On this score, all 
parties concerned shared com- 
plete satisfaction. 

While we enjoyed this period 
of calm the enemy carried out 
another daring raid, and the 
coast of Thanet in general and 
the town of Ramsgate in par- 
ticular suffered the ignominy 
of a brisk bombardment. We 
had an entertaining view of 
the proceedings before resuming 
our interrupted sleep. Most of 
the shells fell inland, well clear 
of our neighbourhood. 

Advantage was taken of the 
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first opportunity of visiting the 
several points of importance 
in ‘ the Scheme,’ including the 
monitor Marshal Ney, and of 
establishing personal contact 
with the ‘Soldiery’ who 
manned the shore batteries. 
With this commendable object 
in view I penetrated their fast- 
nesses on the North Foreland, 
in the shadow of the lighthouse. 
Arriving there one fine after- 
noon, I was conducted by the 
sentry before the Officer of the 
Day, @ most cordial and en- 
thusiastic young  subaltern, 
whose hospitality proved al- 
most embarrassing. Less in- 
terested in drinks than in guns 
and their disposition—a sub- 
ject which, to the ‘ O.D.,’ was 
@ trifle out of place at such a 
time—I eventually succeeded 
in leading the talk round to 
‘the Scheme,’ and so, by 
degrees, secured some details 
of their plan of campaign and 
system of control.  Light- 
hearted optimism appeared to 
be the keynote, which, how- 
ever, I was unable to share 
when shown a familiar chart 
of the waters in the vicinity. 
Across it, in divers directions, 
were drawn fan-like lines of 
fire, radiating from the battery 
points, and these criss-crossed 
with a most lethal appearance, 
but unfortunately appeared to 
be thickest at about the point 
where X.44 was to keep her 
nightly vigil. 

A protest to that effect was 
obviously regarded as mere 
destructive and unwarranted 
criticism. 

“Oh, that’s all right, old 
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man — we'll look after you. 
That'll be quite all right.” 

Invited to substantiate his 
encouraging opinion, the ‘ O.D.’ 
peered closely at the chart, 
eventually lighting on a minute 
blank triangle, almost buried 
in the maze of lines of fire. 

“There you are,” he almost 
chirruped triumphantly. “I 
knew they hadn’t forgotten 
you. That's where you'll be— 
quite safe, old man.” 

Even when reminded of the 
possibility of X.44 involun- 
tarily altering her position on 
account of bad weather, his 
reassurances were indomitably 
maintained. His confidence in 
the accurate shooting of his 
men, and the sheer impossi- 
bility of harming one hair on 
the head of any member of our 
company, was complete. 

With hazy ideas that sol- 
diers’ gunnery consisted in 
pointing their pieces more or 
less in the desired direction 
and blazing away steadily until 
told to desist, I was less 
enthusiastic than my host, but 
etiquette demanded that too 
much shop be avoided at the 
incorrect hour of the day; 
therefore, after a suitable ex- 
change of courtesies, I wended 
my way shipwards across the 
pleasant Thanet country, feel- 
ing less confident than before. 
Shortly afterwards, however, 
opportunity was afforded of 
studying the scene of action 
from the sea, because the cable 
was laid from the Foreland 
and X.44 began her decoy-cum- 
watchman duties. 


Just before nightfall she 
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would steam out of the har- 
bour and slowly wend her way 
northwards. It was necessary 
that she should arrive at the 
buoy before darkness set in, but 
not much before. Her advent 
must not be visible to prying 
eyes on shore, but the buoy 
was, of course, unlighted, and 
even had we been equipped 
with the necessary searchlight 
for picking up in the dark, we 
could not have used it without 
disclosing our movements to 
any who cared to watch. 
Among all seafarers using the 
waters through which our 
course lay, the idea that our 
attempt at camouflage was in 
any way effective in lulling 
suspicion would have aroused 
considerable amusement. When 
we did encounter another ves- 
sel, our extraordinary appear- 
ance was the signal for minute 
scrutiny through every pair of 
glasses available. I would have 
given much to know what 
conjectures were aroused re- 
garding our identity and busi- 
ness, but, judging by the rude 
remarks of people I met ashore, 
they would not have been 
flattering. Picking up a buoy 
in @ normal vessel presents 
little difficulty to the experi- 
enced, but X.44 was no normal 
vessel. It took her a long 
time to traverse the distance 
remaining after the buoy had 
disappeared behind my fore- 
castle- head; steering was a 
gamble. If she had too much 
way on, the ship simply rode 
over the top of the buoy, which 
would eventually bob up some- 
where under my quarter; if 
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too little, the next time I saw 
it, it was receding from us as 
fast as the tide. If ever a 
ship’s company were on the 
verge of mutiny and her com- 
manding officer on the brink 
of insanity, we were, many a 
time, when picking up that 
puoy. How I sympathised 
with men of whom I had 
heard, who exhausted their 
vocabularies and invented new 
ones. 

The connection having event- 
ually been made and the anchor 
on the ground, we then became 
the sport of the perverse tides 
of the area, which are of no 
natural order. For only a 
very short time do they flow 
steadily in one direction. Their 
course is rather continually 
veering, imparting to the head 
of a ship riding to them the 
character of a clock-hand,point- 
ing always to the centre but 
never constant in direction. 
This feature led to complica- 
tions with the telephone wire, 
and constant attention was 
necessary to ensure that it did 
not become wound round the 
anchor cable or parted, as the 
ship, contrary to expectation, 
swung stern-to the buoy instead 
of head-to. Nor was the per- 
versity of the tides confined to 
their direction. Their strength 
was such that, in spite of the 
great size of her anchor, X.44 
frequently dragged. Adopting 
at first the orthodox preven- 
tive of steaming to it, the 
quiet of the night was so 
shattered by the detonations, 
the coughings and the hissings 
of our engines, and the dark- 
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ness so disturbed by the pyro- 
technics from the funnel, that 
it seemed our efforts would 
have been apparent in Zee- 
brugge itself. Such behaviour 
being alien to the orthodox 
character of decoy and hidden 
watcher, I allowed her hence- 
forward to drag until the anchor 
secured @ firm hold. This fre- 
quently taking place several 
hundred yards from her ap- 
pointed position, and all our 
reserve of telephone cable being 
paid out, I was uncomfortably 
reminded of those criss-cross 
lines of fire so light-heartedly 
discussed by the gunner sub- 
altern. How could I ring up 
and tell the guns that on no 
account must they fire because 
they might hit us? In point 
of fact, on one or two occa- 
sions we dragged beyond the 
full extent of our telephone 
cable, and thus were cut off 
from communication altogether. 
Presumably the consequent 
absence of the hourly challenge 
and reply which I had insti- 
tuted between shore and ship 
was regarded as a sign that I 
had fallen asleep at my post. 
Those circumstances, however, 
were never reported by the 
gunners to my ‘Captain D..,’ 
as far as I could discover. 
Generally, once at anchor, 
hours of watching for the 
enemy who might suddenly 
loom up out of the night from 
any quarter, afforded much 
opportunity for cogitating on 
our prospects. Owing to the 
fact that an entire crew had 
been taken off a small ship by 
an enemy submarine not far 
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from our hunting ground, and 
the ship discovered empty in 
the morning, my crew were 
provided with rifles and side- 
arms. These I insisted should 
be carried by the watch on 
deck, much to their disciplined 
amusement, and occasionally 
the stillness would be broken 
by a clank of rifle-butt or rattle 
of scabbard as these secondary 
armaments were impatiently 
shifted to a more comfortable 
position. The conversation of 
the watch was perforce carried 
on in subdued tones as they sat 
by the tubes, and their voices 
mingled with the lapping of the 
waves along the side. Apart 
from this, on quiet nights there 
was no sound, and the hours 
of watching passed with deadly 
slowness. On the shore-end 
of the telephone wire a private 
was stationed, otherwise I could 
have passed the time in occa- 
sional conversation. As it was, 
air raids and similar diversions 
were welcomed in the absence 
of activities in which we could 
expect to take a more substan- 
tial part. 

On one memorable occasion 
we witnessed the destruction 
of a Zeppelin off the mouth of 
the Thames. In anticipation 
of the raid the searchlights 
were pointing their pale fingers 
skywards, sweeping them across 
in intricately woven patterns, 
disciplined and methodical, yet 
seeming vague and haphazard. 
Suddenly, as though supported 
by the ghostly fingers of light, 
the silver shape of the giant 
sky raider appeared, yet so 
distant as to appear no larger 
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than a cigar, quiet and appar- 
ently motionless. Whence she 
received her death blow was 
unknown to us, but, as we 
gazed, a pin-point of brighter 
light appeared, fastened to her 
side like a gleaming button, 
which increased in size with 
incredible speed. In a few 
moments the whole intricate 
creation was a mass of flame, 
falling like a firebrand to the 
sea, breaking as it dropped. 

The later raids were all car- 
Tied out by aeroplane. As a 
rule the first warning we re- 
ceived was that of anti-aircraft 
gun flashes, first isolated and fit- 
ful, then spreading and growing 
until the whole coast, and the 
country for many miles inland, 
were glittering like spangles in 
limelight. The progress of the 
raiders could be gauged by the 
trend of the firing, which grew 
hotcloseby us as they crossed the 
coast or hovered over the sea- 
ports; waned here and burst out 
more furiously farther on as the 
Squadrons, having passed the 
first defences, hurried London- 
wards. Their return, after un- 
loading their bombs on town 
and city, was marked by a 
recurrence of fire from the 
batteries along their route, the 
coast guns presenting parting 
salvoes as, far out of range, 
the raiders soared triumphantly 
homewards across the sea. 

The most useful effort we 
Saw was over almost as soon 
as it began. Practically with- 
out warning from the guns, 
from somewhere in the vicinity 
of Ramsgate, which was hidden 
from us by a shoulder of land, 
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a great glow burst out, light- 
ing up not only the silhouette 
of cliff and hill, but also its 
own crowning smoke cloud; 
and, standing out from the 
minor explosions, came a rumb- 
ling, clattering shock. Then 
the first brilliance gave place 
to a dull fitful glow, which 
remained for hours as we specu- 
lated on the target which the 
enemy had found. On our 
return to harbour next morning 
we discovered every vestige 
of glass along the water-front 
in splinters, doors hanging loose 
and @ coil of smoke overhanging 
the buildings of the naval 
establishment. The bomb had 
found the magazine wherein 
were stored the depth charges 
and ammunition for the drifters 
and boarding craft based on 
the port. 

It was not only on the 
enemy that we depended for our 
pastimes. On one quiet night 
I was leaning over my bridge, 
chin on hands, feeling that all 
the rest of the world was asleep 
while I waited for the morning, 
or the enemy, when suddenly 
and without warning the shore 
batteries burst into concerted 
activity, and a few yards north 
of X.44 shell splashes leaped 
from the sea. 

Galvanised into life I searched 
the waters for a sign of the 
target, meanwhile leaping to 
the telephone and calling my 
crew to ‘ Action Stations.’ At 
first my inquiries passed un- 
heeded, but eventually a bored 
telephone operator remarked 
cautiously that he would speak 
to his officer. By the time 
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that worthy’s cheery tones rang 
out I was nearly normal again. 

“T say, old man,” he apolo- 
gised, “awfully sorry. We're 
just having night-firing prac- 
tice. Didn’t you know? They 
really should have told you.” 

In the classic words of an 
eminent naval officer, my re- 
sponse was ‘a trifle brusque,’ 
and at the conclusion of the 
firing practice, during which, 
no doubt, ‘a pleasant time 
was spent by all,’ we resumed 
our vigil, but in no forgiving 
spirit towards those responsible 
for the unnecessary disturbance 
of our equilibrium. Who would 
not be indignant at a sudden 
heavy bombardment of six- 
inch shells falling around his 
first command ? 

An opportunity for X.44 to 
carry out night firing practice 
on her own was provided a 
few weeks afterwards. Again 
our watch was set, and we 
tried to see ships where nothing 
but darkness existed, when sud- 
denly our strained eyes were 
rewarded by a glimmer of 
phosphorescence to the south- 
ward. Following it was an- 
other and another, four in all. 
They were easily recognised as 
the bow waves of ships ap- 
proaching at high speed; and, 
as I had had no warning of their 
coming, my orders in the cir- 
cumstances were quite explicit. 
They were to be regarded as 
enemy craft and treated accord- 
ingly. I-should therefore have 
been quite in order in greeting 
them with a torpedo each ; but 
I could not accept the possi- 
bility that this division had 
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passed through the Downs with- 
out challenge from some, at 
least, of the guardships 
stationed there. For a few 
seconds I gloated over the 
target thus presented, a target 
of which any torpedo officer 
might dream: ‘line ahead’ in 
close formation on a steady 
course right across my line of 
bearing. Then I rang up the 
battery, reporting the division 
and inquiring from ‘ Captain 
D.’ whether I might open 
fire. Back came the reply, 
after a few minutes’ interval, 
advising that they were the 
Nth Division of the Nth 
Flotilla, and that they had a 
permit to proceed. The usual 
apologies for omission to inform 
me were added, and thus passed 
the best opportunity I ever 
had. 

With such diversions occa- 
sionally to shorten the watches, 
the long nights of early spring 
gave place to pleasant mid- 
summer times when the light 
of day seemed only reluctantly 
to have yielded to the night 
for a breathing space; and 
almost before the cliffs and 
shore of the North Foreland 
had lost their form and detail, 
the north-eastern horizon was 
paling, and the dawn light 
came to meet the scarcely 
vanished glow in the western 
sky. Ours was then a ‘ cushy 
job,’ and, given a kindly tide 
and little wind, we were on 
duty only about six hours 
daily, three of them being 
occupied in going to and from 
our station and cleaning tor- 
pedoes and engines; but for 
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our time in harbour when we 
could sleep and amuse our- 
selves, we were very dependent 
on the weather. 

Every morning, just prior 
to lifting the anchor off the 
ground, a message was sent to 
Marshal Ney, “ X.44, to Mar- 
shal Ney—‘ I am about to get 
under way.’’’ The anchor was 
then hove up to the bow, the 
coil of telephone cable dropped 
on to the buoy, and ‘off we 
went,’ imperceptible though our 
progress might have appeared 
to an onlooker, who also would 
be ignorant of the laborious 
manual labour which preceded 
the sluggish move. Our ground 
tackle was very massive, as 
befitted a ship whose work 
was to be carried out at anchor ; 
but the mechanism for hand- 
ling it was of the comic order, 
having been obtained appar- 
ently from a beach where the 
bathing-machines are hauled 
up and down according to the 
tide. The winch was obviously 
of the pattern there used, con- 
sisting, as it did, of a barrel, 
to each end of which was fitted 
@ small crank handle, innocent 
of gearing and suitable for 
one man only to use with 
any degree of comfort. To 
this contrivance the crew of 
X.44 were called when weigh- 
ing operations were due to 
begin. On the order being 
given, they proceeded to wind 
up the wire attached to the 
cable, which came home easily 
as the ship steamed over the 
anchor, two men only being 
needed at that stage, the re- 
mainder being occupied in 
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handing the cable along the 
deck, and shifting the wire to 
a fresh fleet of cable, as each 
section came home to the 
winch. With the cable ap- 
proaching the ‘ up-and-down ’ 
position, however, the char- 
acter of the work changed. No 
longer was I able to give 
assistance with the engine, and, 
the anchor being ‘ broken out,’ 
the whole weight of the ground 
tackle had to be lifted by the 
little ‘ dolly ’"—a difficult feat 
even had the cable been run- 
ning smoothly through proper 
hawse-pipes ; but, as it had to 
be dragged link by link over 
the sharp edge of the horizontal 
bow-plate, it seemed that super- 
human assistance was neces- 
sary. Loyally the men flung 
and piled themselves on the 
absurd little handles. They 
sweated and struggled, panted 
and cursed, as their time in 
harbour became shorter by 
every minute which was lost 
in that ridiculous striving. Un- 
fortunately, too, those diffi- 
culties could not be appreciated 
without a personal experience, 
and I never succeeded in get- 
ting either ‘Captain D.’ or 
one of his officers to accompany 
us for @ night out in order to 
witness our burden. When, 
on one of my periodical visits 
to the monitor, I begged to 
be allowed to secure to a buoy 
instead of anchoring, thus elim- 
inating the danger of drag- 
ging, ‘Captain D.’ offered me 
a larger anchor ! 

With the ‘ hook ’ at the bow, 
X.44 was at liberty to proceed, 
and she did so to the best of 
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her ability; but on numerous 
occasions we were indebted 
to the assistance of the ubi- 
quitous drifter. The provision 
of this aid to navigation was 
due to @ message sent to 
‘ Captain D.’ on the first morn- 
ing when we found that, with 
wind and tide against her, 
X.44 was incapable of making 
headway. Thanks to his in- 
tervention, a sturdy craft came 
ploughing up alongside and 
took our wire. Triumphantly, 
at what seemed to us a hair- 
raising speed, we sailed home- 
wards; but the manner of our 
arrival was somewhat unortho- 
dox. Off the harbour entrance 
the drifter turned boldly to- 
wards it and steamed for the 
middle; but, knowing my ship 
and knowing the effect of the 
tide on her, I feared that the 
ordinary precautions would be 
insufficient to prevent disaster, 
and therefore our wires were 
prepared for letting go. Briskly 
we continued, but it was obvious 
that X.44 could never pass 
safely through. Her only pos- 
sible method was to creep 
round the wall and nip in 
suddenly before the tide got 
her, and so, with a warning 
blast on our Klaxon, we slipped 
our hawser and put our engine 
‘Full astern.’ Released from 
her burden, the drifter shot 
through the entrance, alone 
and astonished, but her un- 
fortunate tow was seized by 
the triumphant tide. As we 
surged along crabwise, it be- 
came touch-and-go whether we 
should crash violently into the 
eastern buttress of the en- 
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trance; but by means of an 
extra effort of the chief en- 
gineer, major damage was 
avoided. Steadily we ap- 
proached the wall in spite of 
the frenzied thudding of our 
engine, until finally we hit 
with our steel bow-plate just 
at the point where our anchor 
cable lay over its sharp edge. 
As with a shear the cable was 
severed, and, as we rebounded 
from the immovable stone, the 
anchor disappeared into the 
sea. Swept on by the tide, it 
was not for several minutes 
that X.44 was again brought 
up with her head towards the 
goal, out of the main tide race, 
where she was found by her 
late consort, from whom the 
comedy had been hidden by 
the high wall. As we steamed 
alongside each other an ex- 
change of courtesies was in- 
evitable, but finally the skipper 
was persuaded to essay a more 
subtle entrance, and thus once 
more our freak gained her 
exclusive berth and we were 
free to sleep. A few hours 
later several local worthies in 
@ boat came alongside with a 
full cargo and hopeful expres- 
sions. They had recovered 
our hateful anchor at low tide 
and were expecting us to be 
grateful ! 

In spite of our initial set-back, 
the extra hour in harbour 
represented by the drifter’s as- 
sistance became an almost irre- 
sistible temptation, and it was 
astonishing how frequently it 
was decided that the weather 
was too bad for X.44 to return 
unaided. So out came the 
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drifter, and home we raced 
morning after morning. 

In the summer of that year 
Ramsgate certainly appeared 
to be taking quite an active 
part in the war. In May the 
townsfolk were provided with 
@ touch of naval warfare in 
their home waters. H.M. Tor- 
pedo Boat No. 4 lay in the 
Inner Harbour, and all hands 
were cleaning guns. Astride 
of the forward torpedo tube 
sat a@ particularly active mem- 
ber of its crew, busily polishing 
the firing lever. Having fin- 
ished the fore-edge of it, he 
prepared to continue on the 
after-edge. Removing the pin, 
he smartly thrust the lever 
forward, overlooking the fact 
that the firing cartridge was 
in its place. Most efficiently 
that cartridge performed its 
function and out shot the tor- 
pedo, fetching up against the 
galley bulkhead a few feet 
away, where it exploded and 
touched off the magazine be- 
neath. The combined result 
was that the galley, torpedo 
tube and the greater part of 
the midship portion of the 
ship sailed skywards. The fore- 
part, including the forecastle in 
which several men were trapped, 
soon became a blazing mass. 
Volunteer rescuers, including 
all hands from X.44, were on 
the scene almost before the 
noise of the explosion had died 
down ; but little could:be done. 
The heat was terrific, in spite 
of the fact that, in common 
with most men-of-war, No. 4 
had practically no woodwork 
about her, and it was soon 
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obvious that nothing could be 
done for the victims, assuming 
that any had survived the first 
explosion, which was doubtful. 
The flames licked out through 
scuttles and back through the 
twisted mass of metal at the 
break of the forecastle. Im- 
mediately abaft this was only 
a gap, filled with oil fuel in 
which floated fragments of 
clothing, lifebuoys and broken 
spars. Beyond this extended 
the after-part of the ship, 
looking extraordinarily undis- 
turbed, moored still alongside 
the quay. 

On the forecastle-head the 
shells for the forward gun 
still remained in their racks, 
and, with the heat becoming 
more intense, they had to be 
removed before they started 
detonating. The population of 
the town was lining the wall 
above the harbour in a dense 
mass, and the prospect of 
bursting shells flying among 
their close ranks was not 
pleasant. Clambering aboard, 
therefore, we passed the hot 
shells into boats alongside be- 
fore they got dangerous, but 
beyond this little could be 
done. The ship soon settled 
on the bottom of the harbour, 
and the fire burnt itself out. 
Fragments of metal were car- 
ried down from various parts 
of the town, one of them 
being so large as to require a 
trolley to transport it. On 
board X.44 we discovered sev- 
eral souvenirs of the same 
nature, though of handier size. 
Altogether it was considered 
fortunate that the loss of life 
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was confined to the members of 
the crew of No. 4. 

Undoubtedly, however, the 
enemy attacks from the air 
had a serious effect on the 
morale of the people. Night 
after night the town was 
subjected to bombardment 
until the effects on buildings 
could be seen in every direc- 
tion. Those people who were 
unable or unwilling to move 
away looked forward to the 
coming of darkness with appre- 
hension. Whatever the ulti- 
mate objective of the enemy 
raiders inland, it seemed that 
they chose Ramsgate or its 
vicinity as their landfall, and, 
in passing over, dropped a 
bomb or two; but as an occa- 
sional variation they concen- 
trated on the town itself, and 
discharged their whole lethal 
cargo among its defenceless 
inhabitants. Their nerves be- 
came strained, and many spent 
whole nights awake, either wait- 
ing for the attack or camped 
in the fields outside the town. 
By way of variety, an occasional 
daylight raid was made. 

Not the least important of 
the sufferers from the raids 
were the patients of the num- 
erous Canadian military hospi- 
tals in the district. So serious 
indeed were the effects, es- 
pecially on the ‘ shock ’ victims, 
that towards the end of the 
summer it was decided to 
evacuate the hospitals, and, 
greatly to the regret of those 
of us who had enjoyed the 
hospitality of the members of 
the R.A.M.C. staffing them, 
within but a short time most of 
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the establishments had moved 
to less disturbed localities. 

My periodical visits to ‘ Cap- 
tain D.’ in the Marshal Ney 
proved consistently fruitless. 
In vain I pleaded for a gun, 
even though it was ‘only a 
little one.’ I was informed 
that the function of X.44 was 
to watch, to notify and to 
control. Targets presented 
gratis for her torpedoes were 
to be accepted with thanks, 
but it was no part of her duty 
to indulge in any more demon- 
strative forms of combat. Cer- 
tain it was, however, that in 
the face of attack by even the 
smallest man-of-war she would 
have been sent ingloriously to 
the bottom. Against gun-fire, 
ramming or boarding she was 
defenceless. From torpedoes 
she was immune because they 
would have passed under her 
bottom. 

Throughout her career she 
remained innocent of instru- 
ments for the determination of 
bearing and distance of an 
enemy, and this being her 
primary function it was for- 
tunate that she was never 
called upon to carry it out. 
That the termination of the 
raiding activities of the Zee- 
brugge squadrons was due in 
part to the presence of the 
mysterious decoy ship was the 
hope, but not the belief, of her 
company. Possibly, thanks to 
her comic camouflage and her 
secretive movements at twi- 
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light and in the mists of the 
morning, X.44 was invested 
by the enemy intelligence staff 
with mythical powers. We 
who had the job of nursing 
and handling her were con- 
cerned only with her prosaic 
perversities and her ponderous 
impotence. 

At the age of twenty, one has 
a leaning towards more dashing 
and glamorous methods of war- 
fare, and after six months in 
my first command I secured a 
transfer to Coastal Motor-boats, 
through the medium of which 
I hoped to participate in that 
attack on the Belgian coast of 
which one of the recurrent 
rumours was then prevalent. 
The idea of going for the enemy 
instead of waiting through end- 
less nights for him had by that 
time an irresistible appeal. 

I left X.44 lying alongside 
her isolated berth at the har- 
bour entrance. From time to 
time at Dover or Dunkerque I 
had news of her—she was still 
lying alongside. Evidently she 
had outlived her period of 
use, for she never went on 
active service after my de- 
parture. If she had played a 
part in protecting our shores 
from attack, her deliberate but 
exasperating career was justi- 
fied. One achievement at least 
she could claim. She exercised, 
extended and embellished my 
by no means limited vocabu- 
lary to an extent which I could 
never have anticipated. 
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‘THE PLENI.’ 


BY LOUIS GOODRICH. 


PLENIPOTENTIARY! That’s 
a helluva slick word! I guess 
that’s the slickest word in the 
whole of the English language ! 
and I ought to know, ’cos I 
been one, once. 

I recollects that one of them 
arguing fellows said that I 
weren’t a real plenipotentiary ! 
that plenipotentiaries was 
something very extra special ! 
But I guesses I knowed, having 
been one, and that fellow at 
the end of the argument, when 
they fished him out of the mess 
of cuspidors under the table, 
he allowed I were right and 
knowed what I were talking 
about. I mean, you can’t 
represent His Brit. Majesty 
among a lot of measly foreigners 
and not know ! 

Course I know there’s people 
like ambassadors and consuls 
who represent His Brit. Ma- 
jesty, because I’ve been edu- 
cated, and one learns things 
like that when you’ve been 
educated. Course it was a 
helluva long time ago, and I 
been messing about with 
strange folks at times since; 
but I reckons education is a 
thing that clings to a man, 
like a hang-over from a spree. 
Ambassadors is respectable and 
tip-top in the social line, and 
take a month’s leave with a 
golf-bag in Merrie Olde Eng- 
land half-way through August, 
so that they get the pick of the 


grouse and partridge shooting. 
That’s called ‘urgent private 
affairs’ that is, and I allows 
it is ‘urgent’ after jabbering 
for a year to a lot of Dutchies 
and Dagoes, and ‘ private’ it 
has got to be, otherwise some 
busy in the House of Commons 
gets up on his hind-legs and 
starts braying. Silly lot of 
chumps! Why, you got to 
have leave sometimes and damn 
quick if His Brit. Majesty is 
going to be represented by the 
quick and not the dead! But 
they don’t know. Why should 
they ? when there’s always a 
bobby round the corner waiting 
to protect them from their own 
damned slack-jaw. Too much 
slack-jaw in these days, like the 
cuss a8 said I weren’t a pleni. 
Free education! free meals! 
free libraries ! and the blinking 
dole! What happens to the 
perishing kids brought up 
under conditions like that? 
What can happen to them ? 
Poor little blighters! A curse 
to themselves and a nuisance 
to everybody else! And then 
there comes a war and they’re 
all conscientious blinking ob- 
jectors! walking round in 
halos ’cos they’re martyrs in 
a cause, and puffed up like 
a dead dog floating down a 
river! Pah! they give me the 
sick ! 

Consuls, course, is different. 
Consuls represent His Brit. 
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Majesty, same like I done, but 
mostly they have to be on tap 
so that poor shipwrecked mar- 
iners is sheltered and fed pro- 
perly till they can be shipped 
home again, and Glory! don’t 
they half damn your eyes while 
they’re about it. Anyone would 
think the matelots went and 
got shipwrecked on purpose. 
Consuls, course, don’t get leave. 
They got to stay put, and keep 
their eyes skinned, and know 
everybody up and down the 
coast for years, otherwise the 
lead-swingers jump them for 
free lodging and a passage 
home. Ginger Jim did it sev- 
eral times on a new consul, all 
young and juicy and fresh out 
from home, till he rumbled, 
and then there were hell to 
pay. It were plumb foolish of 
Jim to keep on doing it with 
his flaming nob; it give him 
away, and he’d have been in 
clink if the consul’s half-caste 
girl hadn’t warned him so as 
he could make his get-away. 
Personally I thought it were 
asking for trouble to take the 
girl with him, but Jim said she 
loved him, and anyway he were 
in a hurry, so there was no 
time for argument. Personally 
I thought the girl didn’t show 
much sense. I mean, Jim was 
only a drifter and t’other cuss 
did represent His Brit. Ma- 
jesty! But you never know 
with women, do you? They'll 
chuck the substance for the 
shadow any old day. Born 
gamblers is women, and often 
as like as not their souls are 
the stakes. Queer, ain’t it? 
And it don’t make any differ 
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whether they’re white, brown, 
black or yellow. 

And I ought to know, as it 
were through a woman I be- 
came a plenipotentiary. Gosh! 
that is a helluva slick word! 
I was coming south, I remem- 
ber, after a good clean-up in 
the north, with money in my 
pockets and a good deal more 
in notes in a belt next my 
skin. I’d heard there was some- 
thing worth looking into down 
there, and I was after it like 
a timber-wolf pursuing his law- 
ful prey. So I ships myself 
on board a little hooker what 
had been recommended, and 
whose captain said he’d give 
me a cheap passage. I hate 
regular passenger ships, all 
brass and how d’you do, and 
silly women-folk always asking 
the captain if there’ll be a 
storm ; and besides, who wants 
to throw away good money 
and wear a white collar and a 
dude tie? So I ships myself 
on that little Yankee hooker 
bound for southern parts, and 
all was quite sir garnet for some 
days till we starts playing 
poker in the captain’s cabin. 
Course I know there are ways 
of playing poker, and every- 
body can’t be honest in this 
here vale of sin and shame; 
but what I do say is nobody 
hadn’t ought to be dishonest 
openly. It makes the other 
fellow look more of a blinking 
fool than he naturally is, and 
even the mildest man hates to 
know he’s being laughed at. 
I’m a peaceable cuss myself, 
if I’m left alone and nobody 
starts arguing. Why, dogs and 
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little kids are always ’ception- 
ally friendly, and wag their 
little tails. I mean the dogs, 
not the kids. And old ladies 
have telled me a lot about 
themselves and their troubles. 
So you see I’m not a raw rough- 
neck; besides, I been educated. 

Well, I stood it for about 
three days till I’d reckoned the 
whisky what the captain sup- 
plied free, gratis and for nothing 
was costing me about ten 
dollars a swallow, and then I 
guessed I’d had about enough. 
Course I didn’t pack a gun on 
board ; besides, it were the 
captain’s cabin and I was 
among friends, and you don’t 
go heeled among friends. If 
we'd been ashore it would have 
been a different matter, and 
I'd have plugged that perishing 
blighter of a captain under the 
table from my pocket! But I 
couldn’t, as I said, not packing 
agun. Anyway, there we were, 
the little hooker chugging away 
through a calm and peaceful 
tropical ocean and the little 
stars twinkling overhead, and 
we five sitting at the captain’s 
table in his cabin playing poker. 
I was dealing, I remember. 
The captain calls for four and 
looks pleased, as well he might. 
The mate, who in my opinion 
ought to have been on the 
bridge doing his job, stands 
pat ; the chief engineer, always 
half sozzled and a rotten player, 
takes one; the other pas- 
senger, a blue-nose and looked 
it, takes three, drawing prob- 
ably to a measly pair; and I 
slips myself a couple of usefuls 
from the bottom of the pack. 
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Well, we goes at it. The en- 
gineer and the passenger they 
soon dropped out and goes and 
help themselves to a liquor. 
The perishing supercilious mate 
is the next to fall by the 
wayside, leaving only the cap- 
tain and myself to fight the 
battle, and that darned mate 
comes and stands behind me 
with the big idea of seeing my 
hand, but I shoved them face 
down on the table and carries 
on with the good work. We 
boosts her up good and plenty 
till the engineer took to hic- 
cuping with excitement and 
the blue-nose was all of a muck- 
sweat, and then the captain 
snaps out that he'll see me. I 
turns them over and show him 
a very nice sample of a full 
house, and he very slowly, 
like dropping molasses out of a 
tin can, displays a straight 
flush. Now even then, seeing 
as how we'd all been friends, I 
don’t think as I should have 
done or said anything, but that 
damned mate laughed, and that 
laugh scattered all my Chris- 
tian thoughts. I just folded 
my arms and leaned on ’em, 
looking at the captain. 

“Mr Captain,’’ I says politely, 
“‘ you plays a remarkably damn 
queer game.” 

“‘ Meaning ? ”’ says he. 

“Meaning,” I replied, ‘“ as 
how among gentlemen it is 
usual to throw the discard on 
the table before picking up the 
cards called for.” 

“Are you accusing me of 
attempting to take an unfair 
advantage of a __ fellow- 
player ? ” 
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“No!” said I, “not at- 
tempting ! ” 

“Ho!” says he, “then you 
directly accuses me of taking 
an unfair advantage ? ” 

“Yes, I do! And I’ve only 
to add that you’re a blinking, 
blasted cheat !”’ 

And with that I sloshes my 
right fist into his right eye, 
which was always a bit watery 
on account of the tear duct 
hating to work overtime. 
Course the bunco mate stand- 
ing where he was, immediate 
behind me, just tries to fall 
plumb on top of me so as to 
spoil any subsequent antics, 
but as I’d slipped sideways on 
the swivel chair and rolled to 
the deck, he drops on to nothing 
but the empty chair and catches 
his chin a welt on the back of 
it ; and to add to his enjoyment 
the old captain—hitting blind 
—catches him a_ pile-driver 
under the left ear. 

In the meanwhile I’d rolled 
across the deck—it ain’t easy 
to stop a rolling body even 
with a boot—and the blue- 
nose, having been born under 
the old Union Jack, politely 
skips aside and gives me free 
passage, and I fetches up under 
the electric-light switch and 
springing up dowses the glim. 
And there was we five in the 
dark in the captain’s cabin 
and everybody afraid to move, 
and all listening with ears well- 
cocked; and for while you 
might count a hundred there 
weren’t a sound excepting from 
whereabouts the mate should 
have been, and I reckoned his 
breathing cylinders wasn’t 
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functioning correctly after the 
pile-driver he’d took from the 
captain. 

Then there was a little rust- 
ling on my left, and I guessed 
that were blue - nose sitting 
down on the deck, and a darned 
good judge too, so I slips my 
shoes off, remembering as the 
left one creaked. 

After that there was another 
dead silence for a bit and six 
bells sounded, and then I heard 
a noise what I hadn’t expected 
to hear among gentlemen and 
friends, steel against leather, 
and so I draws my own knife. 

Now I'd noticed that every 
now and again, when a little 
breeze disturbed the curtains 
over the forward port, a faint 
glimmer of light very slightly 
illuminates the cabin; and so 
I ups anchor and drifts quietly 
to starboard, where I judged 
that old grease-rag of an en- 
gineer should be standing ; and 
sure enough when the next 
breeze came they curtains 
parted and I seen a faint 
smudge of a chin, and lets go 
a real southerly buster with 
my left. Gosh! it connected 
all right. I near broke my 
wrist, and you never heard 
such a racket! That grease- 
rag must have been leaning 
against the liquor table, and 
his flying body took the lot 
with it and all the spare tum- 
blers. A mad bull broke loose 
in a distillery couldn’t have 
made more noise. That’s done 
it, I thought ; now we'll have 
the whole ship’s company on 
the warpath ; and sure enough 
as 1 was edging over towards 
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that perishing captain the light 
went up, and there stood that 
blinking Chink steward, what 
ministered to the captain, with 
a gun in his hand! And that 
were the first time and only I 
ever saw a Chink draw a gun, 
they always favouring stickers. 
Gosh! it must have been a 
queer sight. There were the 
blue - nose squatting on his 
hunkers like a setting hen; 
the grease-rag all white and 
still among the broken bottles ; 
that crab of a mate lying 
across the chair and his head 
on the table doing his deep- 
breathing exercises; the cap- 
tain sitting in his chair with 
an eye on him like a squashed 
plum; myself almost near 
enough to slosh the captain ; 
and that blasted Chink with 
his gun doing a hold-up! 
Now here’s where the dis- 
advantages of education shows 
itself. I always maintains that 
a fight between gentlemen is a 
fight between gentlemen, and 
no others should interfere, and 
more so when it’s a fight 
between white men and white 
men. Dagoes should fight 
Dagoes, and Chinks and such 
lot shouldn’t fight at all, being 
messy in their methods. Any- 
ways, my idea is that any 
quarrel between whites should 
be disconnected when inter- 
rupted by those of inferior 
quality, and quietly resumed 
when the aliens have been told 
to clear out, and pronto! So 
with this educated scheme in 
my head I looks inquiringly 
at the captain, but that damned 
old shell-back’s one good eye 
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holds out no recognition of any 
gentlemanly principles, and I 
slides myself into the nearest 
chair and lays my hands palms 
down on the table, with the 
knife up my sleeve in case I 
could get a break. You see, 
I practically surrenders through 
being educated. 

The captain gets up, goes to 
his bunk, and after fumbling 
about a lot yanks a cannon 
from under his pillow and then 
resumes his seat, aligning his 
whale-gun on the centre of my 
pantry. 

“Steward!” he says, “‘ my 
compliments to the second 
officer, and will he please come 
here with the bo’sun and two 
good lengths of rope.” 

Old slant-eyes slips off like 
a greased shadow, and I turns 
a hopeful eye in the direction 
of the blue-nose. But I guess 
that old-timer was suffering 
from education too, for he 
never batted an eyelid. You 
see it’s awkward tackling cap- 
tains, and one hadn’t ought to 
touch them really seeing as 
how they’re little less than 
God on board their own ships. 
It’s asking for trouble, that’s 
what it is, and I sure got it. 

However, the second being a 
long time in coming, and being 
always fond of a little light 
conversation, I addresses the 
captain. 

“Mister Captain,” I says, 
“that was a helluva smash 
you caught the poor mate and 
I’m almighty obliged to you. 
I never liked him either.” 

But it didn’t draw him, so I 
tries again. 
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“Sir!” I asks, “do you 
always cheat at cards, or do 
you keep it till you’re playing 
with friends ? ” 

He flushed a little, but never 
a word and, worse still, never 
@ move. 

“You don’t seem to mind 
being called a cheat, captain ? 
I suppose you're used to it.” 

That swelled his veins up a 
bit, and I believe I’d have 
had him in another half minute, 
but the darned second comes 
bustling in with the bo’sun 
and the Chink, and most of 
the signal halyards. 

“Tie him up!” says the 
captain. 

Any stranger would have 
thought they’d been doing it 
all their lives the way they set 
about it, and that perishing 
bo’sun had certainly been there 
before, for he pinned my hand 
to the table and extracted the 
sticker as easily as drawing a 
cork ; and there was I, a white 
man and a gentleman, trussed 
like a blinking turkey with a 
yellow Chink lending a hand. 
Course I caught him one with 
my foot low down in his 
engine-room when they come 
to tie my legs, but I hadn’t 
got my boots on. 

“Where will you have him ? ”’ 
says the second. 

“In my bathroom !”’ answers 
old shell-back. 

“In your what?” says I, 
knowing he’d never had a bath 
in all his ten years of com- 
mand; but that done no good, 
and they rammed me in among 
the old saratogas and sea- 
boots and never stops to kiss 


me ‘pleasant dreams!’ And 
so there I were! And there I 
stayed all night, dozing fitfully 
till “long about three bells in 
the second watch I wakes wide 
hearing the engines stop. They 
didn’t give me much time 
wondering what the next deal 
was, for the door is unlocked 
and I’m slung out on deck by 
three longshoremen masquer- 
ading as real matelots. I just 
had time to see we was laying 
off about a quarter of a mile 
from a small town, cluttered 
up with palm-trees, when they 
Swings me over the side and 
drops me unceremonious into 
a small boat under the counter ; 
and two of the crab-catchers 
comes along friendly-like to 
keep me company and see that 
I didn’t bite the second, who 
was waiting for us. They 
pushes off, and the little second 
ships his rudder ; and the mate- 
lots bending to it off we goes 
with only the seagulls to mark 
our going. 

Well, we runs ashore and 
I’m slung out like a bale of 
stinking hides, and without a 
word the second leaves us and 
goes stumping off towards the 
town ; and they two longshore- 
men untrusses my legs, which 
was a bit of a treat till the 
blood began to circulate, and 
then it weren’t so good. 

Well, we sits there on the 
sand waiting for the return of 
the second ; and the sun comes 
up and it’s powerful warm 
and the flies gets active, and 
the two crab-catchers smokes 
and spits and spits and smokes, 
and I spits out flies and don’t 
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smoke. I tries to get they two 
interested in a little conver- 
sation; but I reckon they'd 
got orders not to be interested, 
for they took no blinking 
notice and just goes on smok- 
ing and spitting. A mucky 
habit. I notices with feelings 
of satisfaction we brought my 
little portmanteau along with 
us; but what does worry me is 
I can’t see my shoes, and they 
was a new pair I’d bought me 
in Seattle, and good shoes, 
barring that left one creaking. 
Course that makes me madder 
than ever with that perishing 
captain what hadn’t the 
decency to bid me a fond fare- 
well. I hates throwing away 
money. 

About the time those damned 
flies had near devoured me 
and the heat was making me 
sick, down the sandy shore 
comes the blinking second, fol- 
lowed by a Chink. 

“Hey, you!” says he, 
“watch how you go! I 
told the consul all about 
you!” 

“Thanks for the introduc- 
tion!’? I says. “‘ And what 
about my shoes ? ” 

“You can go to hell without 
your shoes! ”’ 

“Youll go with yours!” 
says I, not to be outdone in 
politeness. ‘‘ And what about 
my unexpired passage ? I want 
a refund.” 

He laughs, nastily. 

“You want a helluva lot! 
And you'll get it when you goes 
up to the town!” 

And then he turns to the 
matelots and tells them to 
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jump aboard and make it lively, 
and having booted me in the 
ribs he climbs aboard and they 
starts to shove her out. Now 
that young second was plumb 
foolish. Over - educated, I 
reckon. He did ought to have 
known better than to run her 
in bow first. A real mariner’s 
motto on landing on a strange 
and hostile shore should be 
“Stern first and keep her just 
afloat !’’ SoI turns me quickly 
to the Chink and I winks, and 
blame me! if that darned 
yellow-skin didn’t come as near 
laughing as ever I seen a Chink, 
and he whips out his sticker 
from under a wide sleeve and 
cuts my restraining bonds. I 
reckon the second had been 
niggardly with the santosum. 
I leaps to my portmanteau, 
flings her open and pulls my 
shooter out from under my 
other shirt. Course from having 
been tied behind my back for 
so long, my arm wasn’t in any 
very great shape for good shoot- 
ing, but what I done weren’t 
so dusty. The first shot was 
only a sighter, and it cuts 
through her planking just half 
an inch above the water-line 
and just under where the second 
was setting. Gosh! you should 
have heard him yell. And how 
he cursed them poor, perishing, 
masquerading matelots. There 
they was in a green stew trying 
to get enough way on to turn 
her round, and she looking 
like a spinning beetle waving 
its legs all ways to once. I 
near bursts out laughing. 
Course I seen pronto that the 
second wasn’t carrying no gun, 
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otherwise he’d have loosed at 
me instanter. A good lad I 
expects, kind to his poor old 
mother and passed his examina- 
tions with credit, but not a 
real matelot. 

I thought I’d missed with the 
second shot till I seen one of 
the crab-catchers was rowing 
with only one hand on his oar, 
and I was real pleased to see it 
were the one that had spit the 
loudest. 

By this time they’d got her 
round and was beginning to 
row, and I looses the third, 
and to my abiding sorrow I 
clean missed them. That 
damned blood was circulating 
freely and giving me hell. I 
looses off again, and this time 
the second gives a shriek and 
claps his hand to his right ear 
and brings it away all covered 
with blood. He didn’t ought to 
have been rude to a white man 
in front of a Chink. I could 
hear him shouting— 

“Tan! tan! you lousy cool- 
assies!’? And there they was 
digging out for all they was 
worth. So I looses five and 
six quick-like, and that there 
little officer slumps forwards as 
if he were tired, and rolls into 
the bottom of the boat all 
among the sea-water what had 
come in through that hole I’d 
made. I allowed I’d done 
enough good work for one 
bright sunny morning, and be- 
sides I were hungry, so after 
reloading and the Chink oblig- 
ingly carrying the portmanteau, 
I sets forth in my stockinged 
feet to do a little sight-seeing ; 
and as far as I can remember 
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that were the first and only 
time I ever were marooned. 

It were a one-horse burg all 
right, chief population Mexican 
greasers they looked to me, 
and the houses built in two 
storeys, so I knowed there was 
malaria and most like as not 
yellow fever. That perishing 
captain knew something. My 
Chink he leads me down a 
street of hyeu hum with the 
chickens scratting in the dust, 
and we come to a kind of a 
square—market-place it would 
have been in any respectable 
city—with rather larger houses 
and not so many palm-trees, 
and he stops opposite the most 
forlorn-looking of the houses 
and says— 

** All a same ’otel.” 

“Glad to hear it,” I says, 
“and I wouldn’t have sus- 
pected it.” 

He only grins, so I reckoned 
English conversation wasn’t his 
strong suit, and I points to my 
feet and says— 

“Where can catch ’em shoe?” 

And he points to a corner 
house and says, “Can catch 
"em plenty.” 

Which was good hearing, as 
no white man can maintain 
the superiority of his race 
paddling about in stockings ; 
it kind of makes you feel mean 
and scared that some booted 
galoot may tread on ’em, and 
I wasn’t going near any blink- 
ing consul till I were shod. 
And then my Chink he makes 
as if to go, saying— 

* You all light, me say how 
d’you do.” 

And because he were a good 
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fellow and a real sport over 
that bonds cutting, and did 
ought to have been a white, 
I give him five dollars, and you 
ought to have seen his happi- 
ness: it were real skookum ! 
I reckoned he'd lose it all at 
fan-tan that night; but what 
did that matter, he had been 
happy! Queer thing about 
Chinks, I always allows they 
got souls same as real people, 
but they lost ’em and can’t find 
‘em again, and it sort of clouds 
their lives. 

Well, I goes up to that store, 
and sure enough they got shoes, 
all mixed up with a lot of 
junk : candles, cheese, coal-oil, 
gardening tools, note - paper, 
copper - riveted blue jeans, 
molasses, axes, bacon and 
canned goods, just like a real 
store out west; and it give 
me a kind of homy feeling, 
and the proprietor comes up 
a-bobbing and a-smiling, and 
darn me! if he ain’t a Jap, 
all togged-up and duded like 
an Englishman. 

“ Q-hi-oh !” says I. 

“ Qh-hi-oh!” says he, and 
that exhausts my stock of Jap 
lingo, so I has to speak English, 
and both being educated we 
gets on fine and dandy. IL 
buys me a good pair of shoes 
and a pair of socks, and t’other 
ones not being of any market- 
able value I chucks them into 
the street. And only then, and 
it shows how mad I were, I 
remembers I needn’t have 
marched in my socks! I also 
buys me a nice little sticker to 
replace the one that perishing 
bo’sun mislaid. 

We have a long pow-wow, 
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and he tells me the town is 
called Santa Maria and there’s 
only one white man _ beside 
myself, and he’s the British 
consul and not of much account, 
being unsociable, and the other 
human being is a Frenchy. 
And he says where are you 
stopping? And I says at the 
hotel, and will you have one ? 
And him toteing the port- 
manteau, we goes off to get it. 

Well, we come to the hotel, 
and the Creole manageress, a 
helluva striking wench, wakes 
up and says sure you can 
have a room and will you 
please to register? And that 
weren’t no pleasure, as I dis- 
likes putting anything in writ- 
ing. So I puts down any 
old name, and my mind still 
running on them shoes, from 
Seattle, and nationality, Cos- 
mopolitan. And she blots it, 
slams the book up and shoots 
out, “Next meal, mid-day!” 
and drops off to sleep again. 
And so I see I weren’t going to 
get no breakfast, and that 
being so I takes my Jap by 
the arm, and he being full of 
oriental wisdom leads me 
straight off to the saloon, which 
sure were a friendly and a 
Christian action. In the bar 
we finds the proprietor, the 
Frenchy, having a _ soul- 
quencher, and he asking me 
right off, quick, without hesi- 
tation, what I’d have, and 
my little Jap, I took to him 
straight away like a duck to 
water. Good fellows is 
Frenchies if they weren’t so 
darned excitable and fond of 
kissing each other on State 
occasions. So we has one with 
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the Frenchy, and then we has 
one with me, and another with 
the Jap. Not so quick like 
that, ’cos we was talking a lot, 
but with proper gentlemanly 
intervals, and they tells me a 
heap. How they’d drifted in 
there to Santa Maria about 
five years back when there 
were talk of a railway and a 
harbour, ’cos of the coal in the 
mountains some miles inland, 
and there seemed likely to be 
a big boom in real estate. 
But the railway never camed 
and the harbour weren’t built, 
and they’d sunk all their capital 
in the place, so couldn’t quit. 
They gets all emotional, and I 
sets up the drinks again. The 
bar-tender I notices is a girl, 
and some stepper. They tells 
me they been thinking of cut- 
ting their losses and trekking 
north, and did I know of any 
place where they could sort of 
slide into a start again ? Course 
I cheers ’em up and tells ’em 
plenty, and they bucks up 
considerable, but well I knowed 
they’d never cut their moor- 
ings. The Jap might. Japs is 
different: they’re pertinacious ; 
but Whites and Frenchies once 
they been some years in a fever 
belt, where there’s palm-trees, 
blue sky, pretty women what 
plays guitars and living ain’t 
too exacting, they talks about 
what they’re going to do and 
never does it. I seen a lot of 
it, all round the equator; and 
I knows, having been nearly 
there once myself, but she died 
and I run away from her 
grave. 

Thinking on all this gets me 
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low, so I sets ‘em up again, 
and the bar-tender she joins us 
all friendly and hunky-doodlum, 
And so I lures ’em into con- 
versation about this British 
consul, and they tells me a 
heap. How he represents Great 
Britain, Germany, Holland, 
Austria and Hungary, and as 
far as I recollects all the rest 
of the globe, habitable and 
unhabitable, excepting France 
and Japan; and the Frenchy 
gets excited, as they can’t help, 
and he shouts out— 

“This man! he ain't a 
consul! This man! he is a 
plenipotentiary ! ” 

And that were the first time 
I’d ever heard that word. 
Ain’t it slick? Don’t she slide 
off’n your tongue? And you 
can tells as how it means 
something big and out of the 
ordinary! Why, I been edu- 
cated and I never heard on 
it before! I reckon they 
Frenchies is over-educated, and 
that might account for some 
of their troubles, but they is 
good fellows all right. 

Then I asks them who repre- 
sents the United States? And 
they tells me he died two days 
before of a double complaint, 
whisky and yellow Jack, and 
had been seeing things for some 
months, which made him awk- 
ward to talk reasonable to, and 
he were best off where he 
were. 

Then, being a gentleman, I 
says, “That leaves two other 
very great countries unrepre- 
sented.” 

And they says how, and I 
says France and Japan! And 
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they were plumb tickled, and 
darn near come to blows as to 
who should set ’em up again; 
but that bar-tender she smooths 
’em over, and sticks me with 
the round, which were good 
diplomacy, but uncalled for. 
The Frenchy tells me he re- 
presents France and Italy, and 
my little Jap he represents 
Japan and China, and why 
shouldn’t Lrepresent the United 
States? The little Jap he 
seconds that, and being put to 
the meeting it were carried 
unam! So I allows I’d repre- 
sent the eagle, and though I 
don’t approve of drinking 
strong liquors while the sun is 
riding in the heavens, I asks 
the bar-tender to set ’em up 
again, which she done. And 
then they tells me this pleni 
is called Smith and was a son 
of a dog, and that he acted as 
judge and jury and collected 
all the taxes, which were many 
and various, and nobody loved 
him. And I asks ’em what 
country Santa Maria belonged 
to? And the Frenchy thought 
it were Spain and the Jap 
thought it were Mexico, and 
the bar-tender were of equal 
assistance; so I were of the 
opinion I’d better go and find 
out, and more especial as my 
brother consuls was beginning 
to show signs of wear and 
tear. 

So them pointing out his 
palace on the other side of 
the square, we takes an affec- 
tionate farewell, and I slides. 
I sees me a Mexican greaser 
propping up the door-post, and 
I says, Smith? And he takes 
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me up to a large and cool up- 
stair room and skedaddles ; 
and there is Mr Smith sitting 
in his shirt-sleeves and writing, 
and he don’t look up, which 
were sure rude. Mr Smith is 
a large fleshy blond, going 
bald in front, with a helluva 
moustache growing away from 
a beacon of a nose, and I 
could feel no affection towards 
him. He goes on scratting 
with his pen, so I hooks me a 
chair with a foot and squatters, 
and I lights me a Two-for— 
which is sure dangerous to life 
except where the wind blows 
free—and I doesn’t take off 
my hat, and I just watches 
him, and the more I watches 
the less I loves him. And 
there’s little lizards running up 
the walls and pouching flies, 
and somewheres a girl is play- 
ing a guitar and singing a love 
song softly, and a chicken in 
the square grumbles about life 
in general; and I remembers 
I wants food, a shave and a 
bath, so I takes a long inhale 
of the Two-for and circulates 
it towards this perishing consul. 
It reached him all right, and 
he drops his pen and looks up. 

“Goot morning, Mr Cosmo- 
politan.” 

So then I knowed his secret 
service department was oper- 
ating freely, and I also knowed 
he were a Dutchie, and what 
were more, a German-Dutchie ! 
which I can’t abide nohow. 
And I seen he has a mean 
mouth, and one eye which re- 
volved all kind of careless on 
its axis, and his uvula give 
him trouble with his speech. 
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“Morgen, Herr Schmidt,” 
says I in his own tongue, 
just to let him know as I was 
awake and taking notice. But 
it don’t rile him none. 

“So!” he says, and lights 
him as a defensive act a prime 
cigar with a great gold band 
on it, but I seen his hands 
were trembly. 

“Mr Cosmopolitan ! you was 
landed from the steamship 
Paradise this morning by the 
captain’s orders, isn’t it? ” 

“I was sure landed, Mr 
Schmidt.” 

“You have beaten up the 
captain and killed half his 
crew ? ” 

“TI guess not,” says I sorrow- 
fully, and wonders if he’s 
heard about that little melly 
on the shore. 

** But it is all here in black 
and white, signed by the cap- 
tain and the second officer ! ”’ 

“Might I cast my eye over 
the depositions ? ” says I. 

“All in time! All in very 
goot time!” 

So then I guessed it were all 
slack-jaw, and there weren’t 
no depositions. 

** See here, Mr Schmidt ! you 
ain’t got this to rights. I was 
no more than sitting in the 
saloon, playing the harmonium 
and singing a hymn, as is my 
custom and habit on a Sunday 
night——” 

“Ha! So! You would pull 
my legs, isn’t it ? ” 

“Sure I wouldn’t dream——” 

“Shut up! You listen to 
me! I makes all the talking 
here!” 

“ Suits me.” 
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“You have committed a 
great crime—a crime punish- 
able with death or a very long 
term of imprisonments.”’ 

** And how ? ” 

“But I have decided I will 
be lenients. I am a peaceables 
man.” 

“Same here.” 

“TIT have decided you shall 
pay to me a fine of one thousand 
dollars.” 

I looks at him and I smiles, 

“‘ Going home soon ? ”’ I says. 

“What you mean ? ” 

* You knows.” 

Course I knowed he wouldn’t 
have allowed them to land me 
unless they’d told him I had 
plenty of money, and all them 
foreign consuls has to put by 
for a rainy day; but what 
beats me is how His Brit. 
Majesty allows himself to be 
represented by these measly 
Dutchies and Dagoes. This one 
he bangs on the table with his 
fist, and he shouts— 

“You pay me one thousand 
dollars or you go to prison ! ” 

I never could abide being 
shouted at, so Ll gets up and 
goes towards him with one 
hand in my coat pocket, and 
he slides his to a drawer. 

“Don’t!” I says, ‘don’t 
doit! I’m missing a breakfast 
this morning and it’s sure got 
me riled. And see here, Mr 
Blinking Schmidt! I’m repre- 
senting America, and all you 
perishing foreigners can stop 
where you belong.” 

* What was that? ” 

“You are sure some dense. 
I am the consul for the United 
States of America and the 
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Island of San Juan, newly 
elected and hyas kloshe.” 

“What! You show me your 
authority ! ” 

“Sure,” I says, and I brings 
my shooter out and aligns it 
on his stummick. He throws 
his hands up, pronto. 

“Keep ’em there till I 
whistles.” 

And I backs out of the room 
and gets to the stairs, and 
near knocked over one of the 
sweetest little brown peaches of 
a Jane I ever did see. I 
winks at her and she winks 
at me, and it were some wink. 
Well, I gets me down the steps 
and goes back to the hotel, 
keeping close to the wall in 
case of accidents, and I goes 
into the bar and there I 
finds my little Jap and the 
Frenchy snoring their national 
anthems. 

The bar-tender, she smiles. 

“They have drink too much, 
Mister Man.” 

“Tt isn’t possible, dear.” 

And I leans over the bar 
and pulls her to me, and I 
give her little lips what they 
was made for and she returns 
it with a real rip-snorter. 

“You can’t have too much 
of a good thing.” 

“Be careful ! 
up ! ” 

But they doesn’t, so I gives 
her several more, and then we 
has a little drink, and I begins 
to think more kindly towards 
that perishing captain what 
had cast me ashore on an alien 
beach, friendless and without 
Shoes. Then I seen it were 
round about six bells forenoon, 
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They wake 
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and I rouses me two foreigners 
with a wild yell. 

“‘Show a leg! show a leg! 
Tumble up! tumble up! ” 

Gosh! you ought to have 
seen ’em jump! You'd have 
bust with laughing. The bar- 
tender, she near done it. They 
Springs up like it were the 
Judgment Day. It took me 
some minutes and a round of 
drinks to calm ’em down. 
Then I says to them— 

“Boys! and brother con- 
suls! I seen this. here Smith, 
and he’s a bluffer! a four- 
flusher! a cultus siwash! a 
hobo! and one very bad man!” 

They allowed he was, and I 
goes on to tell ’em that on no 
account was they to pay any 
more taxes, or anything like 
that ; and if there} was trouble 
just to send for me and Id 
come along with as much of 
the Army of the U.S.A. as I 
could scrape together, and a 
warship or two, and put things 
all hyeu skookum. 

Then the Frenchy he gets 
excited and says we got to 
form an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between Japan, 
France and the U.S.A. against 
this godam pleni, and we done 
it and shook hands, and the 
bar-tender she wants to come 
in on it too; but none of us 
could be sure if Creoles from 
New Orleans had any nation- 
ality, and then seeing as how 
she were low about it I allows 
as she could be a separate 
nation, and she smiles ever so 
pretty. And thus was made 
and rati—rati—whatever that 
dam word is —the Treaty be- 
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tween France, Japan, the U.S.A. 
and New Orleans, more com- 
monly known as the Holy 
Alliance of Santa Maria. And 
I reckon it were a helluva fine 
Treaty ; but I seen it don’t go 
far enough, and I got am- 
bitions, but allowed all that 
would keep for another day 
and says nothing, except as 
how I must go and have a 
clean-up afore muck-a-muck, 
and I slides. Gosh! I never 
been in hell, but if it’s hotter 
than Santa Maria round about 
eight bells then I ain’t no 
candidate. That shave and 
bath were real luxorious. Well, 
having seen my money - belt 
was all secure, I dresses myself 
and there comes a knock at 
the door, and putting the 
shooter handy I shouts to come 
in, and the door opens, and 
there stands the little bar- 
tender as pretty as a picture. 

“Come in, my dear,” I 
Says. 

“ce No ! 99 

“ What’s biting you ? ” 

“IT think you very bad man.” 

“It sure does me good to see 
you looking so happy about 
it.” 

*“* Are you bad man ? ” 

“My mother never said so.” 

“TI like to think you bad 
man.” 

“Thank you, my angel, for 
that sweet promise.” 

“What your name ? ” 

“Camp, my dear, and front 
name Johnny, for short.” 

“Mr Johnny-for-short ! you 
be very, very careful of Mr 
Smith ; I think he kill you.” 

* You on my side ? ” 
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“ Bet your life.”’ 
“Good! Then we got him 
cold.” 
**T think so.”’ 


“What’s your name, my 
pretty ? ” 

** Marie.” 

** You couldn’t do better.” 

“I think so, too.” 

** Going to give me a kiss?” 

“ce No ! 9? 

* You couldn’t say it in less. 
What you come up these stairs 
for?” 

“* The proprietor says he wait 
lunch for you, if you will do 
him the honour.” 

“Sweetheart, those words 
are sure like wedding bells! 
Tell him I'll be right down.” 

“Si! si!” 

“Well, what you waiting 
for?” 

* What would you think ? ” 

“It couldn’t be that kiss ? ” 

“Si! si!” 

Ain’t women queer? And 
those were the most alive lips 
I ever discovered, and then she 
laughs and runs away. 

Gosh! it were good to see 
that food, and somebody was 
sure some cook. I sits with 
my back to the wall, having a 
fancy to look at the scenery, 
and the Frenchy sits opposite, 
and on my right is the man- 
ageress, a helluva—but I done 
said that, and on my left is 
an empty place into which 
later slips the little bar-tender. 
And there we was as happy a8 
bugs in a rug, and I sends for 
some of that sweet champagne 
that Frenchies and women love 
to lap, and suddenly I remem- 
bers something and bursts out 
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laughing. Course they wanted 
to know what I were laughing 
at, and I told ’em about Mr 
Smith and that I’d forgotten 
to whistle. They was sure 
amused. But I didn’t tell ’em 
about the brown peach of a 
Jane. I allowed to myself it 
weren’t diplomatic, and consuls 
is dead nuts on diplomacy, even 
in a burg that has only three 
Europeans, one Oriental and a 
handful of Mexican greasers, 
Chinks and suchlike. 

The Frenchy tells me that 
communication inland isn’t 
fruitful *cos of the swamps 
that run back to the moun- 
tains, and that all goods, mail 
and merchandise come by sea 
in a little steamer trading up 
and down the coast and laying 
off Santa Maria once a month. 
And then he tells as how this 
pleni, this Mr Smith, he collects 
a tax on all imports and 
exports, if any, and houses 
and land, but where the money 
went he didn’t know. And 
then I remembered I’d plumb 
forgot to ask Mr Schmidt to 
what country Santa Maria be- 
longed and to whom he paid 
taxes? That were an over- 
sight and foolish, and besides 
it would sure have riled him 
plenty. 

Well, we sits over that meal 
a long time and I eat enough 
to have busted an ox, and we 
finishes with coffee and brandy, 
and then we scatters for a 
siesta, and gosh! I needed it. 
The little bar-tender she pro- 
mises to wake me and bring 
me a gin-Swizzle round about 
sundown, and I gets me to my 
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bedroom, and after locking the 
door lays me down and knows 
nothing more. 

That were a sleep all right, 
and when I wakes, if it were 
hot at mid-day what were it 
now? Steam heat! and boil- 
ing! I unlocks the door, looks 
out of a window and seen 
the shadows are considerably 
lengthened, and lays me down 
again. I been north too long. 
By-and-by there come a knock 
at the door, and in comes the 
little bar-tender with a tray 
and two great long tumblers. 

““ They are not both for you, 
Johnny-for-short. One is to 
you and one is to me.” 

“Marie!” says I, “there 
may be angels in heaven, but 
there sure is one on earth.” 

“I thank you.” 

And she pulls up a chair to 
the bedside and squatters, and 
hands me my drink, and it 
were cold. That drink went 
down in one piece. Marie 
hands me the other. 

“No, dear. Fair’s fair.” 

“IT only tease you. Both 
were for you.” 

“‘ Marie! you is too thought- 
ful. Ill have to marry you.” 

“That would be very nice— 
for you.” 

That kid could make me 
smile. 

“Oh, Johnny! you are un- 
tidy !”’ 

And she jumps up and run 
round that room putting every- 
thing neat and tidy, the way 
some women have. 

“ Johnny! where you come 
from ? ” 

“T dunno. Most anywheres. 
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I wanders around a goodish 
piece.” 

“ Haven’t you got a home, 
Johnny-for-short ? ” 

And I thought me of that 
lone island thousands of miles 
away on the other side of the 
world where there were a grave. 

* Not now.” 

** Poor Johnny ! Where were 
you born ? ” 

“ Nanaimo.” 

“* Where is this Nan-i-mo ? ” 

“Up north, dear. Vancou- 
ver’s Island.” 

** Where is that ? ” 

“Say, Marie! you got any 
questions to ask ? ” 

*‘ Forgive, but I must know. 
Soon you go away and I must 
know so that I can think where 
you are.” 

“What makes you think I'll 
go away?” 

“You said you ‘ wandered 
around.’ Johnny! where is 
this island ? ” 

‘British Columbia. Canada.” 

“Johnny, you are a Brit- 
isher ! ” 

6 Yep ! > 

“They think you are Ameri- 
can!” 

* You needn’t tell ’em.”’ 

“TI tell them—nothing.”’ 

ce Good girl.” 

“I go now.” 

** See you later.” 

“ Johnny-for-short ! ”’ 

6é Yeah q > 

“Why you not ask me for a 
kiss ? ” 

“Free you come in, dear: 
free you goes out.” 

“I see, but I think I kiss 
y ou.”’ 

And she done it! And it 
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were no more than like a butter- 
fly just touching a leaf, and 
she were gone in a flash. A 
good kid that, and pretty, and 
her queer broken English fair 
tickled me. But she must 
have had something on her 
mind, ’cos she left the two 
tumblers and the tray. 

Well, I has a bath and 
dresses me and goes down to 
the saloon to see if there’s any 
life stirring, and there I finds 
Frenchy and the little Jap, 
propping up the bar, and a 
two-three Mexicans sitting at 
a table in the far corner. A 
cultus lot, and I seen one of 
them were that door-propper I 
seen at Smith’s in the morning. 
Well, we has a drink or two, 
and then the greasers calls 
Marie over to serve ’em, and 
the door-propper slips an arm 


round her waist and tries to - 


kiss her, and she screams. 
That was as far as he got, me 
being handy, and I slams him 
a left that puts the swine on 
the floor, and the others whip- 
ping out their stickers, I covers 
’em with the gun and tells ’em 
to vootsak, and they gets. 
The door-propper he lay on 
the floor, groaning and holding 
his jaw, so I drags him by the 
neck and then throwed him 
out in the sandy road, and helps 
Marie put the chairs and table 
straight. Anyways, Mexicans 
did not ought to be in the 
same room with White people. 
But Frenchy and the Jap 
shook their heads and said 
they’d have it in for me, so I 
sets up the drinks to cheer 
’em up, and minds me not to 
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turn my back on the windows 
as stickers can be used as 
throwers. 

Later we goes in to dinner, 
just the Frenchy, the Jap and 
myself. The manageress and 
Marie didn’t show up. It was 
a good dinner all right, and a 
whale compared to what that 
perishing captain give us on 
the Paradise. He were a stingy 
old shell-back, and I hoped his 
eye were painful. 

After dinner we scatters, 
and wondering what the hell I 
were going to do to pass the 
time I goes in to the saloon and 
finds Marie all alone doing 
some sewing. 

“ Marie! ”’ I says, ‘‘ there is 
too much excitement in this 
burg.” 

“What would you do?” 

“Well, I’d take you to a 
dance hall, or I’d go gambling, 
anything rather than watch 
lizards catching flies on the 
wall,” 

She were silent, and then she 
says, “I put a mosquito-net 
on your bed.” 

“ You have ? ” 

“They sting you, then you 
get very sick.” 

“Surest thing I'll have to 
marry you!” 

“That is twice you say 
that.” 

“Third time 
lucky.” 

“ Not, perhaps—for me.” 

I notices Marie got one of 
them deep-down-in-the-throat 
laughs. 

“Marie! I eat too much 
rich food. Give me a drink 
and have one yourself.” 


should be 
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“I think you drink too much 
if I do not see you pour it in 
the cuspidors.” 

“So Marie tumbled to that, 
did she ? ” 

“Marie tumbles to many 
things.” 

While Marie were mixing 
the drinks I thought I seen 
that peach of a Jane walking 
in the shadows way back from 
the windows, and if it weren’t 
her it were somebody all-fired 
like her, and I wonders. 

“ Salut, Marie!” 

“ Salut, Mister Man ! ” 


And we drinks to each 
other. 

“Marie! I think I must 
get me some exercise.” 

“ce No ! 99 


“Why not, dear ? ” 

“You must not!” 

“ce Tell,’’ 

“Too many bad mens. They 
wait for you.” 

“That don’t matter.” 

Marie looks down on the 
floor and speaks very quick 
and low. 

“It matter to me. 
don’t !” 

* Marie!” 

“Please to not go out 
there!” 

** Marie dear, you’re a great 


Please 


kid! Don’t worry! I got to 
meet ’em sometime. Better 
now.” 


Then she speaks more to 
herself, “‘ I can’t do any more.” 

I’m on my way to the door, 
but she call me back. 

“Please! A minute!” 

“Well, dear ? ” 

*‘T think better you give me 
that money-belt.”’ 
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“You seen that, too?” 

** When you were hot it show 
through your clothes.” 

““T see.” 

For half a second I did think 
me of handing it over. 


“No, dear. They might 
come after it, then where'd 
you be? No, dear! Better 
not. Good night.” And I 


slides out and upstairs, and I 
changes my shoes for an old 
pair of mocassins and goes out 
into the dark, for there were 
no moon. [I crosses the road, 
and in among the scattered 
palm trees I seen something 
coming towards me; it passes 
a faint beam of light from a 
window of the hotel, and sure 
enough it were the Jane. She 
come right up to where I 
stands. 

“Hullo!” I 
here ? ” 

“Oh! you have frightened 
me.” 

“It does do that if you’re 
not expecting folks.” 

*“ Are you going for a walk ? ” 

** Yeah.” 

“I been for a walk. I 
thinking I would go home.” 

“* All the same to me, Missie. 
I'll walk with you, if so be as 
I may?” 

“Very nice. 
lonely, no? ” 

“Sure thing!” 

And she turns round and off 
we goes, and because it were 
dark I holds her right arm 
with my left. We proceeds as 
far as the Jap’s house, and 
then turns to the right and as 
far as I could judge away from 
the sea. The palm trees gets 


says, you 


Then I not be 
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thicker, or else I just walks 
into more of them; the little 
fireflies is flitting about, the 
frogs is talking as we passes 
swampy ground, somewheres a 
guitar is tinkling, and over all 
is that strong smell of flowers 
like as you gets in these lati- 
tudes, thick and creamy. The 
Jane she keeps on a-chattering 
all about nothing, which were 
sure providential as I were 
busy thinking about that kid, 
Marie, and how you could 
never understand women, not 
even the best of ’em. And all 
the time I guessed we was 
being followed. Well, I’d just 
bumped into my hundredth 
tree when the Jane stops, and 
I seen we were standing by a 
little gate in a crazy fence, 
and there seemed to be a two- 
storey bungalow in a clearing 
all by itself. 

** Your house, Missie ? ”’ 

“Yes. You like to come 
in? I give you a drink, isn’t 
it?” 

*‘ Sounds reasonable to me.” 

And we goes in and up a 
little path, and the scent of 
flowers is very strong, and we 
come to a split-bamboo curtain 
in the entrance. 

‘I go first it would be better, 
yes?” 

“ce Sure.”’ 

She pushes aside the curtain, 
and I reckons we're in a hall- 
way. 

“Tt is dark. We go upstairs 
because it will be cool, and I 
make a light. Give me your 
hand.”’ 

I gives her my left and we 
climbs up the stairs. 
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“Stay here while I make a 
light.” 

She left me, and I hears her 
go into a room and clicking 
about in her high-heeled shoes, 
sometimes on a matting, some- 
times off it, and somehow I 
reckons we ain’t alone in this 
bungalow. She struck a match, 
and following a little spurt of 
flame there come a bigger as 
she lit the lamp. 

“Come in. 
welcome.” 

“Tt sure pleases me.” 

A big room, running from 
front to back, windows each 
end, and not much in the way 
of furniture: a couch, three 
chairs and a table with drink 
materials on it and the lamp. 

“Make yourself at home. I 
mix the drinks, yes ? ” 

Gosh! it were hot. I takes 
my coat off, and while she 
weren’t looking slips my shooter 
under a cushion. I sits on the 
couch and leans back against 
the head. The Jane mixes the 
drinks. A drop of this, a drop 
of that, a squeeze of lime, a 
peg of gin, a fill up with sparklet 
soda. It sounded good to me. 
She come across the room with 
it. 


You are very 


“You find that all right, 
yes?” 

“As welcome as a woman’s 
smile, Missie.”’ 

“You drink it. 
better.” 

She goes back to get her 
own and I has one swallow, 
and it tasted kind of brackish, 
and seeing she weren’t looking 
I gently pours it on to the 
coir-matting on the floor. 


You feel 
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“Glory!” says I, raising 

the glass, “that were real 
luxorious ! ” 


“ T think you like him.” And 
she swigs hers off. 

“I play and sing to you, not 
so?” 

That wereit! NowI knowed! 
It been a-bothering me where 
she’d learned her English! 
Course she had similar intona- 
tions same as Mr Schmidt, the 
darned pleni! Well! well! 

She gets her little guitar 
and she sits at the end of the 
couch on the other side to me, 
and she plays one of their sad 
plaintive tunes, and after a 
little—half turned to me—she 
begins to sing very low and 
gentle, and she’s watching me. 
And listening to her makes me 
feel drowsy, and sometimes I 
see her and sometimes I don’t, 
and her voice seem to get 
further and further away and 
trail into nothing, and then it 
were gone altogether. 

When I wakes me she’s 
standing by the lamp, and 
she’s hunting through the 
pockets of my jacket. Gosh! 
that must have been some dope. 
I only swallows a mouthful ! 

“ That’s right, Missie; take 
the lot! I only brings out 
what I means to spend!” 

She drops the coat, stares 
at me and never says a 
word. 

I slips a hand to my money- 
belt. Milked! Sure it was 
some dope! For a bit we 
watches each other till she 
moves towards the window, 
then I springs at her. She 
Swings round, and I grabs her 
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left wrist. We struggles, and 
she’s like a slippery eel! She 
whips out a cute little sticker, 
and I feels two stings in my 
left shoulder. I grabbed that 
wrist and forced her back, and 
slam! we goes into the table 
and over goes the lamp! I 
dares not leave her go, and 
yanks her over to the window. 
She drops the knife and tries 
to gouge my eyes, but by that 
time she was half out of the 
window, and I completes the 
idea and chucks her out. And 
I plumb forgot we was a storey 
up! She fell heavy, and I 
seen a man’s head looking out 
of a window below, and I 
guessed I knew that head. I 
turns round, and that blamed 
lamp has set fire to the mat- 
ting! I jumps for my shooter 
and the jacket, and wonders 
where she cached that money 
out of my belt. I remembers 
just before I sprung on her she 
were going towards the window, 
and that give me an idea, and 
I nips round and pulls back 
the matting, and there it were ! 
I stuffs it into my pockets as 
quick as I could, but even 
then finds the fire has run 
over to the doorway, and she’s 
blazing fierce, too fierce! So 
I jumps for the other window, 
out front, and hanging out feet 
first, lets go. I lands all right 
and soft, and steals away down 
that little path like an Indian 
shadow and out into that 
darned maze of palm trees ; and 
behind me that fire is getting 
fierce and beginning to roar, 
and I hears people running and 
calling, and blame me! if I 
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can remembers which way we 
camed, and while I’m hesitat- 
ing I hears a voice saying 
softly — 

“Boss! come plenty quick! ” 

And I hikes me along to- 
wards the voice, and there I 
finds that cheerful Chink what 
cut my bonds crouching in the 
shadows. He tells me to follow 
him, and he sneaks along plenty 
hyak, and just as well, since 
that blamed fire is through the 
roof and lighting up the land- 
scape like a beacon. However, 
we gets away without any 
trouble, and Mr Chink must 
have gone a long ways round, 
’cos it seems hours, and I’m 
dripping with sweat, before we 
runs up alongside the little 
Jap’s house again. The Chink 
stops there and says his how 
d’you do, but I wants a little 
information first, and he tells 
me he followed me and the Jane 
from the hotel to Smith’s 
house, because ‘him plenty 
bad man.’ And I thought 
that were plumb thoughtful. 
I asks him what he done 
with that five-dollar bill I 
give him, and he grins and 
says— 

“Velly good! fiva dollar 
make him fifty dollar!” 

Which I allowed were good, 
and tells him to come and see 
me in the morning, and he 
scatters. 

I goes along to the hotel, 
and reckoning it were late 
wonders which window Id 
better bust to get in. I’m 
prowling around when I hears 
me somebody speaking quietly 
from an upper window. 
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“ Mister Man ! is that you? ” 

And I answers just as quiet, 
“Yes, Marie! it’s me.” 

“ Wait! I come down.” 

And that kid ought to have 
been asleep hours agone! Well, 
she come and unbolts that door 
and stands there in a sort of 
sari holding a little lamp up 
and looks me over, and I guess 
I weren’t looking pretty, for 
she draws her breath in sharp 
between her teeth and then 
beckons me in and bolts the 
door. 

“Go up to your room, 
Johnny, and take off your 
things. I come very quick.” 

And she flits away, giving 
me the lamp, and I goes up- 
stairs. I looks in the mirror, 
and I weren’t pretty! My 
face were all blood and sweat, 
and there were plenty blood 
soaked through my coat round 
the left shoulder. I takes all 
that money out of my pockets 
and throws it on the table 
and put the empty belt on top. 
I sheds my clothes, and gosh! 
that Jane had sure punctured 
my shoulder! I slips on pyjama 
trousers and slid the shooter 
under the pillow, and sits down 
on the bed to wait for Marie, 
lighting a cigarette to keep off 
the mosquitoes. 

By-and-by she come with a 
large tray with hot water, 
bandages, bottles of medicine 
and all those things that women 
has to have when they’s going 
to enjoy themselves with a 
sick patient. But first she 
give me a gin-swizzle, and that 
sure was one great moment! 
Then she sets to work on me 
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outer structure. First she 
tackles my face, a-sponging 
and a-cleaning, and that Jane 
had fair torn me like a cougar 
trying to get at my eyes; and 
when that’s all skookum she 
set to work on my shoulder, 
and I guesses she kept that to 
the last, ’cos she had the idea 
of having a really great time 
all to her little self. 

I reckon women were born 
mothers first and nurses next, 
which sure is logical. But it 
were curious that Marie never 
says a word from the time she 
camed into my room, ’cepting 
to ask about the bruise where 
that darned little second officer 
had booted me in the ribs, and 
when I told her I had an 
accident landing from the ship 
she never made no comment; 
and that’s unnatural in any 
member of the female race. 

Well, she cleanses they 
wounds and binds me up in 
bandages and slips me into 
my pyjama jacket, and then 
she stands and looks at me, 
and I near burst out laughing : 
she looked as solemn as one of 
they little owls we had back to 
home. 

* Johnny-for-short, 
very bad man!” 

ce No, dear ! 9 

* You is!” 

“No, dear! I just runs into 
trouble with considerable regu- 
larity. "Tain’t my fault.” 

**J think I don’t know what 
to do with you.” 

“IT got an idea, Marie.” 

* What would that be? ” 

“You puts me to bed and 
kisses me good night.” 

02 


you a 
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** Yes,” she said, nodding her 
head like one of they man- 
darin figures. ‘“‘I put you to 
bed.” 

So I seen I were a bad man 
and out of favour ! 

Then I asks her to put all 
them notes into my money- 
belt, and I shown her how to 
pack it in wedges, which she 
done and fastens it round my 
waist. After she’s hunted 
round the mosquito netting for 
any of they stray varmints, I 
climbs into bed and lays me 
down and looks at her, but she 
lets down the netting, and that 
is sure some finality. 

“ Johnny ! ” 

“Yeah ? ” 

“TI think I stay here the 
night.” 

“Some of your notions, 
Marie, has their good points.” 

“You got another gun ? ” 

“In the portmanteau, dear. 
You going to shoot me?” 

“No! but I see nobody does 
not do it for me.” 

The more you travels around, 
the more you finds how 
thoughtful folks can be. She 
gets her that gun. 

“Where you going to sleep, 
Marie ? ”’ 

“You wait. I come back.” 

And she flits off like a 
little moth, and is back again 
just as I’m nodding off, and 
carrying a paillasse and a 
pillow. She arranges that, locks 
the door and blows out the 
lamp. 

“* Marie ! ” 

sé Yes 9 ”? 

“What about they mos- 
quitoes ? ” 
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“ They not so troublesome ag 
some peoples I know.” 

“ce Oh ! 9 

I was sure plumb out of 
favour. 

* Good night, Marie.” 


“Good night, Johnny-for- 
short.” 
Gosh! I were tired. That 


darned Chink were sure fond 
of exercise! I drops off, and 
I dreamed I were kissed by a 
maid, and I wakes up round 
about sun-up and the room is 
empty! Marie, the moth, had 
flitted ! So I gets me to rumin- 
ating about things, and while I 
am deep in the mire—up to 
the hub—there come a knock 
and in comes Marie. 

“Good morning, 
eyes!” I says. 

*B’jour, Johnny-for-short ! 
How is my sick man?” 

Gosh ! I’d forgotten all about 
it. But I knowed all about 
what nurses expects. 

“Not so good, nurse! I 
never slept a morsel, and I 
believe I been delirious! Any- 
ways, I do know I had one 
terrible bad nightmare.” 

“Poor Johnny! So he never 
sleeps, and yet he has a night- 
mare % ” 

I seen I overspread it. 

“Well, you see, I reckon the 
nightmare camed when I were 
delirious.” 

And then she swallows my 
bait. 

“What was the nightmare, 
Johnny ? ” 

“IT dreamed I were in the 
tropics, and while I slept in a 
bed, a hand, with a silver ring 
on the little finger, lifts up the 
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netting, and a girl’s face slips 
in and her lips is pressed to 
mine.” 

“ Oh, Johnny! and that is a 
nightmare ? ” 

“Well, it weren’t real, were 
it?” 

“No, Johnny! Now you 
take off your jacket!” 

And when I got it off I 
seen that little silver ring had 
disappeared, and Marie she gets 
busy with the bandages. She 
takes ’em off and looks at the 
punctures, and she seems 
pleased. 

“Don’t I get nothing for 
being a good boy, nurse ? ” 

* What is this ? ” 

* When I were little and had 
measles, or some such trouble, 
if I were a good boy and 
didn’t scratch myself, my 
mother used to give me candy.” 

“T have no candy, Johnny.” 

“I begs to differ, Marie.” 

6é Oh ! 99 

“ Must I have nightmare all 
the time ? ” 

And she come and stood in 
front of me and looked at me 
hard and long, and leaned a 
little toward me, and then 
says, brisk and quick-like— 

“TI do your shoulder ! ” 

I got me no candy. 

Marie she put lint and mess 
on my punctures and didn’t 
use no bandages, but kept all 
in its place with plaster. 

“Now you be good and lay 
down again.” 

“Tt ain’t no use being good.” 

“ Johnny!” 

“Yeah ? ” 

“You got to tell me some- 
thing.” 
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*‘ Sure thing, Marie.” 

“Why did you meet that bad 
woman last night ? ” 

I might have known. 

“So you seen me meet 
her ? ” 

ce Yes.”’ 

“Smith sent her. He’s after 
the money. I seen her at his 
house across the plaza this 
morning. I guessed she’d be 
around. Smith reckoned she’d 
get the money and pass it to 
him. I went ’cos I hoped she’d 
lead me to Smith, which she 
done, but as luck would have 
it I hadn’t got my shooter 
handy.” 

“Did you burn the house ? ” 

And then I told her how that 
happened, and how I throwed 
that bad woman out of the 
window and me forgetting it 
was a two-storey bungalow. 
She laughed at that. 

“You break Cita’s arm.” 

“Is that her name? I 
hoped I’d broke her neck. 
Marie dear! She ain’t no 
lady!” And I told her about 
the dope. 

“She very bad woman. But, 
Johnny——”’ 

“ce Marie 9 9 

“She have it in for you. 
Mr Smith have it in for you, 
and the habitants too. What 
you going to do? ” 

“Marie! I’m hungry.” 

“Poor Johnny - for - short ! 
Wait ! I bring you something.” 

And she’s gone in a flash. I 
gets up and does me a shave, 
and ain’t no more than finished 
when she’s back again. 

“Who told you to get out of 
the bed ? ” 
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“Don’t hit me, nurse! I’m 
going back.” And I gets into 
bed pronto. Pretty girls has 
to be obeyed even quicker than 
them not so fortunate. That 
kid had brought me some 
spread: coffee, rolls and butter 
and a mountain of fruit ! 

“There! You eat that!” 

“Thank you, Marie. Just 
one thing, dear ? ” 

“ce Yes 3 29 

* Could I get me a candy ? ” 

She laughs at that. 

“Johnny! I never kissed 
you good morning! ” 

“IT was sure missing some- 
thing.” 

She leans over and kisses 
me, and it come over me I'd 
never get tired of her doing 
that. But she run away and 
so I sets to breakfast. Later I 
has a bath and dresses myself, 
and sees after my shooter, and 
misses the other and guesses 
Marie had kept it, and then I 
writes a letter which I puts in 
my pocket. Round about two 
bells, forenoon, I drifts down- 
stairs and goes into the saloon, 
and there were the Frenchy and 
the Jap having ‘ a pride of the 
morning,’ and nothing would 
content ’em that I join in the 
celebration, which after a glance 
at Marie I done. They appar- 
ently heard most about last 
night’s happenings, and I puts 
em wise to what they’s missing, 
and casually asks them if they 
happens to be packing a gun 
apiece; and they answering in 
the affirmative I reckons there 
ain’t no need for them to clear 
out, ’cos I seen signs of con- 
siderable activity from my bed- 
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room window over to Mr 
Smith’s office across the plaza, 
and I reckons there’s trouble 
coming to somebody. While 
the little Jap’s setting ’em up 
again, who should slide into 
the room but that old Chink of 
mine, and all duded-up as if 
it were Sunday, and he slips 
into a chair in the corner near 
the door and sits like a graven 
image of stone. And I looks 
across the plaza, and sure 
enough there’s Mr Smith head- 
ing our way, followed by a 
bunch of greasers! So I tells 
my brave Frenchy and my 
little Jap to watch the further 
window while I keeps me 
a-roving eye on the near one 
and the door, and they’re not 
to shoot till I does. Mr Smith 
he come across the plaza, and 
he halts in front of the hotel 
among the palm trees, and his 
army of dish-washers halts too, 
and they has a pow-wow. 
Then three of the greasers 
leaves the main body and 
comes towards the hotel en- 
trance, and I seen they were 
calrying guns, and Mr Smith 
he comes towards my window. 
And I turns me round to Marie 
and I says— 

“Marie! you lay flat behind 
the counter.”’ 

“TI not afraid, Johnny.” 

“I know you're not; but if 
you don’t do as I tells you, I'll 
sure be mad with you! ” 

And she done as I tells her. 
Mr Smith he come to about a 
yard from my window and he 
stops. 

“Morgen, Herr Schmidt!” I 
Says. 
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“T come to arrest you!” 
says he. 

“ Herr Schmidt! I guess you 
have no authority to arrest 
the consul of the United States 
of America ! ” 

* You have no authority to 
represent the United States!” 
he shouts. 

“T shown it you once, Herr 
Schmidt, and here it is again ! ” 
And I pulls out my shooter. 
“And whiles we are talking 
about authority, may I inquire 
who appointed Mr Smith to 
represent the universe ? ” 

That riles him, and I goes on. 

“T has a notion that it were 
Herr Schmidt what appoints 
Mr Smith ; ain’t that so?” 

That gets him mad, and he 
splutters, ‘I arrest you!” 

** And how ? ” 

He calls out something in 
Mexican to a _ gent called 
‘Pedro,’ and round the door 
comes my old friend the door- 
propper with his two amigos. 

“ Morning, Pedro,” I says. 

Then things begins to happen. 
Friend Pedro jerks his gun up, 
but I fires first and he drops. 
There’s a roar of a gun behind 
me, and at the same time old 
man Chink slams a chair on 
the head of a greaser and 
knocks him silly, and the other 
greaser fires and misses me and 
I gets him good. I hears the 
Frenchy and the Jap loosing 
off, and I looks to my window, 
and there’s Mr Smith laying 
doubled up, half in, half out, 
and taking no interest in what’s 
going on around him, and 
there’s a gun dropped from his 
hand laying on the floor. I 


jumps to the window, and that 
Mexican army, barring a two- 
three what’s rolling in the 
sand, throws up their hands. 
I calls out for them to keep 
’emup; and I asks the Frenchy 
if he knows Mexican talk to go 
out and sling it to them that 
I’m taking over from Mr Smith 
and there won’t be no more 
unfair taxes. Which he done. 
And then I says to come and 
remove their friends, which 
they done, but they doesn’t go 
near Mr Smith, what’s laying 
over the window-sill. 

And that’s how I becomes a 
plenipotentiary, and if I weren’t 
regular appointed, anyways IL 
did have authority, and I 
guessed His Brit. Majesty and 
Uncle Sam wouldn’t be saying 
anything till long after Id 
faded away down south and 
were lost to memory dear. 

Well, the battle being over 
and having raised me a pleasant 
thirst, I calls to the Frenchy, 
the Jap and the Chink to line 
up and name it, and shouts to 
Marie as the warriors was 
waiting, but that kid don’t 
make no sign. So I goes round 
behind the bar and I seen 
something were wrong. Marie’s 
laying there all crumpled up, 
and my other shooter’s by her 
hand. I stuffs the shooter in 
my pocket and picks up Marie 
and brings her to the other 
window, and I lays her down 
and seen she were bleeding 
down her breast. I jumps for 
the brandy and pours out some 
in a glass, and propping her 
up against my knee I manages 
to get some down her throat, 
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and by-and-by she opens her 
eyes and coughs; but there 
were blood on her lips, and I 
knowed she were hurted bad. 
And I guesses she’d stood up 
and plugged that Smith with 
my gun and then been shot by 
that greaser when he misses 
me. I give her a little more 
brandy, and she smiles at me 
and then she says, very low— 

“ Johnny ! are you mad with 
me?” 

And I can’t answer her, ’cos 
there’s a smarting in my eyes 
and something wrong with my 
throat. 

“ Are you mad with me ? ” 

And I manages to say, “ No, 
dear. I reckons you been 
thoughtful and now I'll sure 
have to marry you.” 

“That’s the third time, 
Johnny-for-short.” 

* And I means it, Marie.” 

There come such a look in 
her eyes, and she says very 
slow and gasping, “‘ We would— 
have—been—so happy.” 

And I’m a fool and can’t say 
anything, and a little froth 
come on her lips, which I 
brushes away with my handker- 
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chief very gently, and then I 
kisses her, and she smiles g 
little and says very low, ‘‘ Good- 
bye—J ohnny—for——” 

And she slumps in my arms, 
and she’s gone. I kisses her 
forehead and lays her down, 
and I stumbles out of that room 
and into the road and walks 
towards the sea. The old 
Chink come after me and give 
me a hat and he says nothing. 
I gets me to the sea and sits 
down, and the gulls is wheeling 
in the sunlight and screaming 
‘Marie! Marie!’ And then 
I ain’t ashamed to say as I 
breaks down and cries, and that 
old Chink took my hand and 
strokes it. Hour or two after 
I takes that letter I’d written 
to the Frenchy out of my 
pocket and tears it up and 
throws the little pieces in the 
sea, ’cos me being alive and 
Marie dead there seemed no 
use in @ last will and testament. 
And then I goes back to the 
hotel and the Chink follows me, 
and he’s been following me ever 
since in all my wanderings, 
and the Great Spirit knows! 
I’ve wandered far. 
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WITCHCRAFT. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. ELLIOT, 
(Late of the Indian Medical Service. ) 


MODERN methods of pub- 
licity have forced a number of 
subjects connected with our 
widespread Empire into the 
limelight. Not one of the least 
interesting of theseis witchcraft, 
the present-day prevalence of 
which has, until quite recently, 
escaped general notice. The 
columns of the Press have of 
late been full of information 
on this subject and of letters 
dealing with it from every 
angle. Stay-at-home Britishers 
have learnt with astonishment 
and horror some of the dreadful 
things done by many of their 
fellow-subjects who are firm 
and confident believers in, and 
practisers of, the black art. 
No one can realise the difficulty 
of clearly understanding all 
that witchcraft means to-day 
until he begins to investigate 
it by the prosecution of in- 
quiries in widely scattered 
countries. The opinions which 
are expressed, and the so-called 
facts which are adduced, seem 
so conflicting that a great 
many people give up the re- 
Search in despair, from utter 
inability to obtain really re- 
liable data. Yet the affair 
would seem to be simple 
enough. At the very outset 
it is necessary to stress the 
immense importance of al- 
ways looking for an obvious 


and natural explanation of 
any phenomena that are 
presented. 

Perusal of the latest contribu- 
tions on the subject show clearly 
that many very intelligent and 
highly educated people take 
up the attitude that “one can 
never be sure that there is not 
a supernormal influence at 
work.” In doing so they con- 
sider that they are acting in a 
broad-minded manner. This 
is a dangerous assumption and 
absolutely contrary to the spirit 
of modern science. The whole 
history of the past has shown 
that the more primitive and 
ignorant a people are, the more 
phenomena do they attribute 
to supernormal influences. The 
advance of knowledge has uni- 
formly tended to explain the 
mysterious on quite ordinary 
grounds, and to widen the 
kingdom of the known and the 
simple at the expense of that 
of the occult and the complex. 
It must not be forgotten that 
the superstitions of witchcraft 
met with among backward 
people to-day are identical with 
those which recently flourished 
in Europe. In less enlightened 
times men saw the evidence of 
direct supernatural interference 
in the most trivial events of 
everyday life, and indeed even 
to-day, presumably educated 
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people wear or carry charms, 
amulets, &c., on their persons. 
Black cats, lucky pigs, golly- 
wogs and other mascots are 
vestiges of long past witch- 
craft. There is not a single 
part of the world that has 
escaped such influences. To 
go back far further, witchcraft 
cannot merely be traced to 
Thebes and Rome, but through 
thousands of years to Egypt 
and Babylon, and certainly for 
very long periods to China and 
Hindustan. What led to the 
persecution of witchcraft in 
the Middle Ages was that its 
very existence was inseparable 
from crime. When we come 
to speak of Africa to-day this 
is a point we must not for a 
moment lose sight of. 

There is, unfortunately, still 
a large number of people who 
prefer a mystic explanation of 
a difficulty to one that is 
rational and obvious. Further- 
more, there are not a few who 
are quite unable to give a 
really reliable account of inci- 
dents they have witnessed or 
of facts which come to their 
notice. This does not mean 
that they are consciously dis- 
honest. They may fully believe 
that they are telling the whole 
truth and nothing but the 
truth, and yet their record may 
be most misleading. When 
one tries to sift the evidence on 
the strength of which the public 
believes in various mysterious 
phenomena, one is often aston- 
ished to find how flimsy it all 
is. Psychologists are well aware 
of a tendency which certain 
minds have of adopting as 
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their own the experiences of 


other people. A by no means 
negligible influence is exerted 
on some at least of these people 
by the desire or even the cray- 
ing for a little publicity One 
is reminded of the well-known 
definition of expert evidence; 
for to a certain type of mind 
the knowledge that evidence 
cannot be checked seems to set 
@ premium on carelessness and 
looseness in statement, and 
that under the very conditions 
where the greatest possible 
accuracy is desirable. 

Only two centuries ago a 
witch was officially burnt alive 
in Scotland, whilst in Ireland 
there are records of similar 
atrocities within the memory 
of those now living. The latest 
case was that of Michael Cleary, 
who was charged at Clonmel 
in 1895 with having caused the 
death of his wife, aged twenty- 
seven, by burning her as a 
witch. Even in England a 
woman was ducked in the river 
in 1860 because she had “ be- 
witched the butter in the 
market”; and in Glastonbury 
in 1926 a man summoned his 
neighbour for “‘ bewitching his 
clock and making it tick louder 
than usual.” A further accusa- 
tion was that “he made it 
stop every night though it 
was wound up.” In the same 
year the Abbé of Bombon, 
near Melun, was accused by a 
number of people of being a 
Sorcerer, and many of his 
French parishioners gave evi- 
dence against him. One could 
multiply instances here in 
Europe. 
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When we go to the outer 
marches we find a state of 
affairs which has shocked the 
conscience of the whole of 
Britain. In the year that is 
just past, Seventy-one men were 
sentenced at a mass trial in 
Tanganyika Territory for acts 
resulting in the death of sus- 
pected witches; and reliable 
and experienced men made a 
public protest against the judg- 
ing of these primitive people 
according to our beliefs and 
standards, strongly asserting 
that it was a negation of justice 
to do such a thing. Even a 
missionary could be found to 
support such a protest. 

Then there was the well- 
known case of Tomo Nyirenda, 
known as ‘The Son of God,’ 
who was tried and sentenced 
to death in Northern Rhodesia 


in 1926. This man combined 
the preaching of the Gospel, 
as he understood it, with the 
cleansing of the land from 
witchcraft, and is credited with 
having drowned two hundred 
people with the connivance and 
assistance of a large number of 
their fellows. 

It is not surprising that with 
these and other facts of the 
same kind before them, a 
people who take their wide- 
flung Imperial responsibilities 
as seriously as the British do, 
should have devoted much time 
and thought to the subject of 
witchcraft. Most of that atten- 
tion has been concentrated on 
Africa, but it must be clearly 
understood that black magic is 
still widely practised in our 
Indian Empire and throughout 
the East generally. 


INDIAN WITCHCRAFT. 


I have been privileged to 
study the report of an inquiry 
made less than twenty years 
ago in the dominions of a 
prince who owns suzerainty to 
His Majesty our King-Emperor. 
What was true of this princi- 
pality was no less true of thesur- 
rounding area under British rule, 
except that there the evil was 
kept within very strict bounds 
by the never-ceasing vigilance 
of men of our own race. I am 
not at liberty to quote the 
source of this extraordinarily 
interesting official document, 
but I have had free permission 
to make general use of it. It 
is quite clear that the belief in 


black magic was widespread 
throughout this principality, 
and that its working was dia- 
bolically cruel. The thing that 
astonishes one most in reading 
the various reports on the 
subject is the extraordinary 
credulity exhibited even by 
highly educated persons. How- 
ever childish one may consider 
the petitions for protection 
against black magic, it is im- 
possible not to sympathise very 
deeply with an ignorant people 
who believed implicitly in it 
and who were terrorised by 
their beliefs. No one can doubt 
that they had a very real 
ground for their fears. The 
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obvious explanation was that 
certain ruffians staged incidents 
under cover of darkness, and 
that a simple credulity invested 
these events with mystery, awe 
and wonder. It is hard indeed 
to believe the statements that 
respectable women walking 
along a road could suddenly 
have all their clothes whisked 
off them and find themselves 
hanged, Absalom-like, by their 
hair to the branches of a 
neighbouring tree; or that sud- 
den mysterious marks appeared 
on their bodies; or that their 
clothes were burnt and their 
property spirited away by in- 
visible agencies. On the other 
hand, it is more than likely 
that they were robbed, that 
courses most distasteful to them 
were dictated on pain of death 
or worse, that their food was 
polluted and even poisoned, 
and that many other very 
odious things happened to 
them. Under the condition of 
terror to which these unfor- 
tunate people were reduced, 
the suggestion of these alter- 
native horrors mentioned would 
be readily accepted and widely 
circulated. Once such stories 
were given a start in the East, 
it was very unlikely that the 
truth could ever overtake them. 

The methods of practising 
black magic, according to this re- 
port, are often most disgusting, 
but the essential elements in it 
are the making of jointed dolls 
and the recitation of charms. 
Much of it is reminiscent of 
early devil worship in the West. 
The votaries took their dolls 
to the ‘ burning grounds ’ where 


human bodies were cremated, 
or to the temple of some god 
or devil. There they placed 
them inside a magic circle or 
triangle. Various articles, such 
as lemons, needles, the bone 
of a woman who died in child- 
birth, a human skull, pigs’ 
bristles and similar rubbish, 
were introduced into the 
charmed circle. As was the 
case in the practice of Western 
witchcraft, many of the cus- 
toms are too filthy to be 
described. The doll was pricked 
with a needle or a thorn, and 
through it curses were conveyed 
to the intended victim, who 
was secretly told of what was 
being done against him or her. 
This magic was invariably prac- 
tised for evil. High officials 
were said to be immune from 
it, but Europeans, if not in 
the Government service, were 
not exempt. The weirdest 
stories were told of the be- 
haviour of women under the 
influence of such curses. They 
had been known to climb trees 
and sleep in the branches, to 
spit out stones and needles 
from their mouths, to behave 
in a way that disgraced their 
caste and to howl like wild 
animals. They were said to 
have taken off all their clothes 
and run about naked, and to 
have climbed on to walls and 
sat there with such strength 
that the combined force of 
many men could not move 
them. Obviously many of these 
stories were founded on the 
symptoms of insanity, which 
were mistaken for supernatural 
phenomena. An example of 
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this is furnished by the gentle- 
man who stated “two dolls 
have come into my stomach ; 
now they are circulating ; there 
are five of them; they are 
made of wax, of leather and 
of wood.” He was obviously 
suffering from delusions, and 
his statements were made use 
of by the practisers of black 
magic to prove how real their 
power over him was. 

Light is thrown on some of 
these cases from quite a dif- 
ferent angle by the story of a 
Mohammedan nobleman, who 
recounted in all good faith his 
own personal experiences of 
stones that had been thrown 
through his windows, or had 
been introduced through locked 
doors into his rooms and 
arranged in a circle round a 
rosary which a priest had hung 
on the wall to protect him. 
Mysterious fires broke out, some 
of them “in places to which 
no one had access, as, for 
instance, in a locked ward- 
robe.” The comment made by 
the recorder that “the com- 
plicity of members of the family 
in such a thing is also in- 
credible,” is strangely reminis- 
cent of the childish credulity 
with which so-called evidence 
has been put forward in favour 
of some of the phenomena 
claimed as spiritualistic in 
Western lands. 

The official reporter stated 
that the existence of this black 
magic was widely prevalent 
among the masses, and was 
taken advantage of by scoun- 
drels for the purpose of black- 
mail, or for the illegal gratifica- 
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tion of their wishes, whether 
the motive was woman, gold, 
the satisfaction of a personal 
grudge, or any of the many 
disreputable desires of mankind. 
He considered that the matter 
had reached such a stage as to 
demand suppression with a 
strong hand. As I read the 
report I was carried back in 
memory to a railway journey 
through Sicily, when I had the 
good fortune to hear from an 
intimate friend of the man who 
cleared up the Mafia, something 
of the practices of that most 
evil of associations. Every- 
thing he said of it might have 
been said of Indian witchcraft 
in the area with which this 
report deals. The whole coun- 
tryside and its towns were 
under the heel of a tyranny in 
which the leading men took a 
prominent part, and by vice 
of which neither life nor pos- 
sessions nor honour were secure. 
The only difference between 
the two systems lay in the 
mystery with which magic has 
been invested. 

A very interesting feature of 
the report was the method the 
inspector took of combating 
the black magic in his district. 
He gave the frightened people 
written charms to be worn at 
certain seasons of the moon. 
These worked perfectly, even 
in the case of a lady whose 
complaint was that all her 
clothes had been stripped from 
her and she had been left 
hanging from a tree by her 
hair 


A medical friend who inter- 
ested himself in this subject 
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has given me some most striking 
details of cases he has himself 
investigated in India. The 
first was that of an old dhobi- 
woman (washer-woman) who 
came to him in a state of abject 
fear because, when going to her 
work at dawn, she had found 
a black magic doll lying on a 
path, which she alone used, 
and it was therefore evidently 
intended for her. With the 
aid of the police the case was 
investigated. There was a mud 
doll wrapped in a black shroud. 
On this doll were marks which 
indicated the sufferings that 
the woman was to be put to. 
There were grains of rice repre- 
senting teeth, having the sin- 
ister significance that the bread 
would be taken out of her 
mouth. There were dates, 
flowers, &c., to placate the god 
or devil and to get him on the 
side of the old lady’s enemies. 
She asked that the person 
practising magic on her should 
have “his front teeth knocked 
out so that he would be 
unable to pronounce the incan- 
tations clearly enough for the 
devil to understand him, and 
80 would be handicapped in his 
designs.” According to the 
old woman’s story, her late 
husband had sickened owing to 
sorcery worked on a tree in his 
garden. As the tree gradually 
faded his health failed, and 
when it died the man died 
also. Her husband’s enemy, 
who had done this, was now 
putting magic over her in turn. 
They had told the unfortunate 
couple that the tree was being 
bewitched, but they had not 
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explained to them that what 
they had actually done was to 
‘ring’ it below the ground. 
The story may sound impos- 
sible to those who do not know 
the East, but it is well known 
to all with tropical experience 
that, both in India and Africa, 
aman may throw up the sponge 
and die as soon as his life is 
threatened by magic. If, on 
the other hand, the evil spell 
is removed, the victim will 
quickly get well. At the same 
time, perfectly natural pheno- 
mena, such as the incidence of 
typhoid fever or the action of 
some wild beast, are put down 
to supernatural causes. 

My friend provided the lady 
with a suitable charm inside 
an old photographic film tin 
wrapped round with a small 
Union Jack. She was never 
to be without it, was to tell no 
one she had it, and to remember 
that if she carried the flag of 
Britain the right way up—it 
was marked so that she should 
know which was the right way 
—no harm could befall her, 
for she was under the pro- 
tection of the great British 
Empire. When in doubt she 
was to rattle the box. The 
devils would hear it even before 
she did, and she would be safe 
indeed. The charm worked. 

In another case a woman 
had had malarial fever for a 
few days, and the witchcraft 
experts took advantage of this 
to plant one of the usual magic 
dolls in her room. An educated 
Mohammedan gentleman who 
was called in refused to touch 
the image, being a firm be- 
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liever in the efficacy of magic. 
The doll was made of mud, 
roughly baked, and office pins 
had taken the place of the 
thorns usually employed; a 
strange mixture indeed of the 
ancient and the modern, of the 
East and the West. 

Equally astonishing was the 
case of an educated clerk, who 
was terrified when one of the 
magic dolls was left outside 
his house in the early morning 
and was found there by a 
servant on her arrival for the 
day’s work. The figure was 
made of cow-dung and was 
surrounded with coloured rice, 
flowers, &c. The servant who 
found it was as frightened as 
the occupants of the house. 

The next story has a decided 
element of the comic, at least 
to the Western mind. A boy 
of fifteen or sixteen had taken 
a ladder, placed it against a 
wall and played ‘peeping Tom’ 
through a ventilator into a 
lady’s bedroom. The occupant 
was standing on her head in a 
corner in her birthday suit, 
sticking needles into a doll 
shaped like a man. The boy 
made a noise, and the witch 
fixed him with her eye and 
laughed a ghastly laugh that 
terrified him. In spite of all 
efforts to reassure him he was 
dead in two days. So ran the 
evidence. 

From the same source came 
in all seriousness another comic 
story of two young ladies who 
wanted to marry two young 
men of somewhat evil reputa- 
tions, but their parents had 
other views, and paired them 
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off with two staid, respectable, 
elderly gentlemen. The latter 
were horrified at some of the 
strange and magical phenomena 
they met with. Amongst other 
things, stones, &c., were spat 
out of their wives’ mouths in 
a most disconcerting way; but 
that the young men and the 
thwarted ladies were behind 
the phenomena is sufficiently 
obvious. 

It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that the practice 
of black magic was, or, for the 
matter of that, is, confined to 
any one district of India, I 
think it would be safe to say 
that it is India-wide, and I 
would go further and venture 
to assert that it is practised 
all over the East. The Malabar 
coast is very far from the dis- 
tricts of which we have just 
been speaking, and there black 
magic was 80 extensively prac- 
tised and cultivated that the 
Madras Government, not very 
long ago, called for and pub- 
lished a report on the subject. 
The magicians were mostly 
low-caste men who ate beef, 
and were therefore outside the 
pale of Hinduism. They were 
said to steal children from the 
villages and to be objects of 
fear to the neighbourhood. The 
natives believed that they could 
turn themselves into wild ani- 
mals or become invisible at will. 
One of the requisites for their 
evil ceremonies was the posses- 
sion of the foetus of a virtuous 
woman, which was eaten by 
the initiates. It was suggested 
that the female victims were 
first hypnotised by the magician, 
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who turned himself into an 
animal and prowled round the 
house until the woman was 
compelled to go out and follow 
him; but another explanation 
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was that husbands utilised these 
stories to intimidate their wives 
and keep them at home. The 
initiatory ceremonies were as 
filthy as they were terrifying. 


AFRICAN WITCHCRAFT. 


It will be obvious that witch- 
craft is still a very live issue 
in our Indian Empire to-day; 
but if we want to realise the 
depths of horror that it can 
mean to a people we must cross 
over to Africa and study it 
there. The African from coast 
to coast believes implicitly in 
witchcraft. His belief is as 
simple and as strong as that of 
the Protestant in his Bible, of 
the Roman Catholic in his 
Pope or of the Mohammedan 
in his Koran ; if possible, it is 
stronger. Witchcraft envelops 
him from the cradle to the 
grave. It is even more real 
than the things of his every- 
day life. He cannot imagine 
an existence, or a phase of 
existence, in which its influence 
is blocked out. It dominates 
the ceremonies connected with 
birth, puberty, marriage and 
death. It is concerned with 
the detection of crime, with 
the protection of the people 
alike from human enemies, from 
wild beasts and from insect 
pests, as well as from storms, 
drought, and all other hostile 
influences of Nature. It is his 
shelter from the spells put upon 
him by his enemies, and his 
means in turn of injuring those 
whom he hates or fears. 

There is one essential dif- 


ference between the practice 
of witchcraft in India and that 
in Africa. In the former coun- 
try it is only hazily allied either 
to Medicine or to Religion ; in 
the latter the three are inex- 
tricably blended so that it is 
difficult to say where one begins 
and the other ends. It is true 
that the Indian vaidhyan (phy- 
sician) will make use of mantras 
(sacred charms) to help him in 
his fight with disease, and that 
many of his remedies are gro- 
tesque and useless, if not actu- 
ally harmful; but underlying 
all his practice there is a definite 
method. He really is aiming 
at cause and effect in the same 
way as his British brother is, 
but he is handicapped by the 
scantiness of his knowledge 
and the lack of right guidance 
from his predecessors. With 
the Indian surgeon this is still 
more so. When he couches a 
cataract with a thorn taken 
from a dirty bag hung round 
his waist, and when he anoints 
the area of operation before- 
hand with his spittle, you may 
be disgusted, but you do not 
fail to understand his under- 
lying purpose. Nor is the 
Indian wanting in method in 
his religious worship; and 
though his gods are of demon 
type, his priest is a priest and 
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concerns himself mainly, if not 
exclusively, with the best 
methods of approach to what- 
ever gods there be. Speaking 
not of individuals, but of the 
races at large, the Indian brain 
would seem to be a much more 
advanced instrument than the 
African. It has progressed 
much further in religion and 
science, and cannot revert to 
the primitive type in which 
these are all swallowed up in 
witchcraft. 

At the very close of 1933 it 
was contended in the lay Press 
that the African was inferior 
to the European mentally, and 
that this inferiority was ex- 
plained by his lighter brain 
and by the fact that the native 
curve of brain growth ends 
practically where the European 
begins. Both increase until 
the age of puberty. After that 
the curve for the increase of 
the European brain rises 
steeply, whereas that for the 
African scarcely does so at all. 
It was also contended that the 
cortex of the native brain was 
less highly differentiated than 
that of the European. These 
interesting and important state- 
ments aroused very strong con- 
troversy, a number of dis- 
tinguished authorities taking 
part. The broad conclusion 
was that actual weight of brain 
was not a safe guide, and that 
“mental characteristics should 
be judged by mental symptoms 
and not by physical.” There 
appeared to be a strong ten- 
dency to believe that the races of 
Africa are slightly below those 
of Europe in pure intelligence 
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and in certain other important 
qualities. Most of my readers 
will remember the telling illus- 
trations of a recent experiment, 
in which a baby of ten months 
old and a young chimpanzee 
of seven and a half months old 
were brought up under exactly 
similar conditions as if they 
were both human babies. In 
the early stages the ape easily 
beat the human subject in the 
acquisition of behaviour (eating 
from a spoon, drinking from a 
glass, &c.). Then as they grew 
older the child rapidly drew 
away from the ape. The sug- 
gestion behind the debate above 
referred to is that the African, 
like the ape, though in a much 
lesser degree, ceases to develop 
far sooner than the European. 
In time the psychologists will 
settle this question by intelli- 
gence tests, but this may take 
several generations to do. In 
the meantime it is of interest 
to observe the various ways in 
which, apart from the jumbling 
of his religion, magic and medi- 
cine, the African shows dis- 
tinct evidence of a more child- 
like outlook on life than that 
manifested by the average 
European. A number of points 
illustrating this will be com- 
mented on as we proceed. 

We must not, however, for- 
get the influence on him of 
his unfavourable environment, 
which has made him far 
too easily content with his 
lot. The hot climate and the 
poorly nourishing and often 
scanty food have failed to 
light in him that originality 
so common in the European. 
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In addition, parasitic dis- 
eases, and not least of them 
malaria, trypanosomiasis, hook- 
worm and dysentery, have 
sapped his energy and made 
him lifeless and lazy. He lacks 
the Indian’s rational compre- 
hension of disease. Every 
pathological evil, including 
epidemic disease and death in 
battle, is, to his mind, caused 
by the machinations of an 
enemy acting from a distance. 
To counteract such ills reliance 
must be placed, not on the 
study of the etiology of the 
trouble nor on better physical 
protection, but on the observ- 
ance of taboos and on similar 
nonsense. 

Even in Africa witcheoraft 
varies in detail in different 
regions, but wherever you find 
it, it is essentially evil. It 
would be difficult to imagine 
any factor more pestilential or 
more widespread, and it there- 
fore comes as a shock to the 
British people to find that there 
are men of experience and judg- 
ment who have advocated, and 
are still advocating, that our 
Government should officially 
recognise witchcraft and make 
use of it as a means for ruling 
the people. There are others, 
and many others, who believe 
that the attitude we have taken 
up in the past, that as adminis- 
trators we can have nothing to 
do with so foul a system as 
witchcraft, is right, reasonable 
and in accordance with the 
best traditions of our race. 
Round these two rival opinions 
has centred the recent very 
vigorous discussion in leading 
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organs of the Press, both of 
Britain and Africa. The ques- 
tion at issue is of such intense 
importance as to merit very 
serious consideration. 

Those who would have us 
recognise witchcraft contend 
that there is much good in it. 
They draw a hard and fast line 
between the witch-doctor and 
the witch. They represent 
the former as the priest, 
prophet, policeman, judge and 
doctor of the African people, 
and they urge that if we 
take him away we leave a 
people lonely, bereft of com- 
fort and without guidance. 
They say that his position is 
so established and so vitally 
important that it is impossible 
to replace him. The assump- 
tion underlying all this is that 
there are two kinds of witch- 
craft, of which one is the 
official brand and represented 
by the virtuous witch-doctor ; 
whilst the other is the malig- 
nant work of private people 
who use sorcery to further 
their own disreputable ends, 
and, in doing so, to damage their 
neighbours. The more one 
studies the subject, the more 
convinced one becomes that 
this differentiation is very de- 
ceptive, and that there is a 
good deal to be put on the 
debit side of the ledger in the 
witch-doctor’s account. It has 
been urged that the witch- 
doctor is no more a witch than 
the C.I.D. man is a burglar. 
Unfortunately many, if not all, 
of these witch-doctors at times 
abuse their powers and work 
sorcery on innocent people, the 
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determining factor being the 
size of the bribe offered. 
Much has been made of the 
power these men possess in 
‘smelling out’ crime. This 
faculty has been spoken of as 
if it were of supernatural origin. 
It is, of course, nothing of the 
kind. In Africa, as here in 
England, the clues which lead 
to the detection of a criminal 
are not usually obtained by a 
bespectacled scientist kneeling 
on the floor with a magnifying- 
glass, but by ‘squealing’ on 
the part of accomplices or 
fellow-criminals. The idea that 
there is honour among thieves 
is a fallacy. Practically all the 
clues of any value are given 
to Scotland Yard by enemies 
of the individuals, or by per- 
sons whose suspicions have 
been aroused by curious things 
in a criminal’s behaviour. The 
same is true of Africa. The 
witch-doctor is a shrewd man 
to start with, and he has many 
friends and accomplices to fur- 
nish him with secret informa- 
tion. Armed with this his task 
is asimple one; for the African 
criminal, believing profoundly 
in the source of his powers of 
divination, shows his guilt on 
his face, and gives away his 
case when accused by the witch- 
doctor. Even if he succeeds 
in hiding the truth for the 
moment, the fear of the curses 
put upon him soon extracts it. 
The African is like a child, 
and simply blurts out a full 
confession. Indeed, it is an 
open question in some cases 
whether he is really guilty of 
the things he confesses to. A 
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further power lies in the witch- 
doctor’s hands; for he can 
apply one of the ‘ ordeals,’ 
that by boiling water, by 
poison, by drowning, and so 
on. The victim has no chance, 
for the witch-doctor has deter- 
mined in his own mind who is 
to be found guilty, and the 
scales are weighted beforehand. 
Of justice the victim has not 
a hope. Sometimes he is 
chosen simply because he is 
unpopular in his village, or 
because he is rich and powerful, 
or for some private grudge. 
Indeed it is said that, in the 
absence of definite clues, the 
witch-doctor and the neigh- 
bours are only too glad of an 
excuse to ‘pick upon’ some 
unfortunate individual who has 
made himself disliked, or who 
may be worth killing. The 
most pathetic feature of these 
cases is the way an African 
throws up the sponge the 
moment the witch-doctor pro- 
claims him the guilty party. 
His faith in witchcraft is so 
absolute that he has no doubt 
he is to blame. He surrenders 
his own judgment and his 
knowledge of the facts like a 
child, and does not fight the 
case a8 @ grown Man or woman 
of a more advanced race would 
do. It is recorded that when 
Tomo Nyirenda, the self-styled 
‘Son of God,’ drowned a large 
number of people as witches, 
none resisted or complained of 
their fate. One old lady sadly 
asked, ‘‘ Am I a witch, then ? ” 
and went unhesitatingly to her 
death. An amusing illustration 
of the effects of a guilty con- 
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science is recorded by one 
authority on West Africa. The 
witch - doctor used to hand 
round a venerable egg and bid 
each one hold it in turn. The 
innocent did so lightly, but 
the nervous, guilty man grasped 
it so tight that it veritably 
exploded in his hand, emitting 
a horrible stench. The hold 
that these men have over the 
people can be realised by the 
fact that no matter how many 
mistakes they make, they can 
always persuade the natives of 
their infallibility ; it is some- 
thing wrong with the people 
who come to consult them or 
with the gods, but never with 
the witch-doctor. 

Another fierce indictment of 
witchcraft in Africa lies in its 
close connection with the ter- 
rible murder societies in which 
lycanthropy and totemism play 
a strange part. The head- 
quarters of any one of these 
societies is situated in a secret 
placein the bush. The ordinary 
native knows of its proximity, 
but all its associations are so 
full of terror for him that he 
will not venture near it or try 
and get any information on 
the subject. If inquiries are 
made he will vow he knows 
nothing about it. Numbers 
of these infamous headquarters 
have been located and stormed 
by troops, the buildings and 
their surroundings being utterly 
destroyed and the leaders 
brought to justice. Each juju 
place is hidden, and the path 
to it through dense bush is 
marked, so that those who are 
in the know can easily find the 
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way, whilst to others such a 
search would certainly prove 
fruitless. The paths, such as 
they are, twist and twine in 
the most confusing way, and 
are closed at intervals by man- 
ipulation of the undergrowth ; 
but indications are not wanting 
that the road is taboo to all 
but the members of the society. 
Everything to frighten the un- 
initiated is placed on the roads 
to these headquarters. Voices 
like those of the oracles at 
Delphi are to be heard at them. 
The description of these places 
has been too revolting for 
words, and those who have 
stormed them, led there by 
spies, have been horrified by 
the screams of the tortured 
people, by the piles of skulls 


and skeletons strewn about, - 


and by the evidence of devilish 
handiwork shown in every nook 
and corner. In one, at least, a 
crocodile was kept in a pool, 
and native children were fed 
to it. 

Some of these societies are 
known as crocodile societies, 
or are named after leopards, 
baboons, buffaloes and other 
fierce animals. No one seems 
to know exactly how the natives 
come to be associated with, or to 
be members of, these societies ; 
but one thing is certain, that 
when @ messenger comes to 
such a@ member and conveys 
to him the order to attend a 
celebration, the unfortunate 
victim seems bound to obey, 
despite the knowledge that 
such obedience means certain 
death, and death associated 
with torture. 
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These societies are, or have 
peen, closely connected with 
the slave trade; the most 
notorious was the so-called 
Long Juju, run by the Aros. 
Some of the slaves are de- 
ported and sold, often to satisfy 
a petty private grudge ; others 
are, or at all events in the 
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past were, sacrificed in the 
graves of the chieftains, being 
buried alive with them or in 
the foundations of the houses 
they were building. They 
have also provided feasts 
for cannibalism and fodder 
for extensive systematic 
brothels. 


WERE-BEASTS. 


African stories in connection 
with the transformation of sor- 
cerers into wolves, leopards, 
baboons, buffaloes, &., are 
very circumstantial. They crop 
up periodically in journals and 
magazines of repute, and obtain 
a wide and wholly undeserved 
credence. They are guaranteed 
most solemnly to be true in 
every particular. The steps of 
a@ man have been traced for a 
long distance, when they have 
suddenly changed into the spoor 
of an animal; or again, a 
man in self-defence has killed 
a wild beast or perhaps maimed 
it in some precise particular, 
only to find that a witch or 
wizard has simultaneously re- 
ceived the very same injuries 
sustained by the beast. What 
are we to say to stories sol- 
emnly guaranteed in this way ? 
The answer is simple. Go back 
two or three centuries and you 
will find the same stories 
in currency in Europe among 
all classes of the community. 
Owing to the rise in the level 
of education, anyone who tried 
to put such stories across here 
to-day would be ridiculed. Be- 
cause there is no one to check 


the statements, and because 
the event is staged in a distant 
and little known part of the 
earth, many listen to these 
absurd stories. When a hap- 
pening is brought to our notice 
which can only be explained 
on a supernatural basis, pro- 
vided the facts are as stated, 
it is surely more rational to 
doubt the data, especially when 
a searching cross-examination 
of the witness and a careful 
control of all the conditions 
cannot be carried out. Those 
who read these stories with a 
really expert knowledge of 
the places and people have 
often no difficulty in seeing the 
most absurd fallacies, which 
make them doubt whether 
the tale-teller has any intimate 
knowledge of the land of which 
he writes so glibly. These 
were-leopard and similar stories 
belong to the childhood of our 
race; we have long outgrown 
them. It is true that the 
natives give evidence of having 
been attacked by leopards 
which have sprung on them 
from the bush and have in- 
flicted terrible claw-marks on 
them. Some of these are really 
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cases of attacks by wild ani- 
mals; but it is now well 
known that men of the leopard 
and other societies arm them- 
selves with fearful steel claws, 
hide in the bush and spring 
out on passers-by who see 
the leopard-skin camouflage, 
and, feeling the dreadful 
wounds inflicted, are utterly 
unable to give a rational 
account of what really hap- 
pened. They tell a story in 
accordance with the teaching 
of their fears and superstitions. 
This story they firmly believe. 
One last point. When a white 
man lives for long periods in 
close contact with natives 
without seeing his own kind 
for months or years at a 
stretch, he is very apt to ‘ go 
native.’ He assimilates all the 
native ideas and believes their 
superstitions as firmly as they 
do, whilst his European parent- 
age leads men to place more 
reliance on his evidence than 
they would on that of a negro. 
The argument is still stronger 
in the case of those who have 
been born and brought up in 
close contact with natives, and 
whose earliest ideas and im- 
pressions have been influenced 
by native foster-mothers and 
servants. Even in dealing with 
the African it would be a 
cardinal mistake to label him 
in such matters as a deliberate 
liar. On the contrary, he is a 
very simple believer, but un- 
fortunately he is hopelessly un- 
critical. Apart from this, he 
does not greatly value truth. 
Full allowance must be made 
for these sides of his character. 
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When one takes all these 
facts into account, one can 
understand the aversion that 
the British authorities have 
shown for the toleration of 
witchcraft in any form. Some 
at least of the recent writers 
in the Press would give one 
the idea that our civil author- 
ities are not awake to what is 
going on. This is utterly in- 
correct, for from one end of 
Africa to the other the execu- 
tive officers are deeply con- 
versant with all the happenings 
in their districts. Those hap- 
penings vary materially from 
place to place and require an 
individual treatment, which 
they undoubtedly get. Though 
the officials do not proclaim it 
from the housetops, they are 
in close touch with all that is 
done by the witch-doctors, and 
so far as they profitably can do 
80, they make the freest use of 
the services of these men. That 
is a very different thing from 
an official acknowledgment of 
a system so damnable as witch- 
craft. 

A good deal has been written 
recently of the methods for 
the suppression of witchcraft. 
There are certain things that 
are incontestable. The sending 
of military expeditions to ferret 
out and destroy the haunts of 
leading societies has had a 
great effect on the native 
mind. That they have seen 
places they regarded as 
sacred, inviolable and impreg- 
nable, not only invaded by 
troops and police under Euro- 
pean officers, but absolutely 
destroyed and laid waste with 
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the most systematic desecra- 
tion of everything they revered, 
has been a very real shock to 
the prestige of the local Juju. 
Still worse has it been when 
the witch-doctors and _ their 
satellites, caught red-handed in 
foul and brutal crime, have 
been brought to the bar of 
British justice and suitably 
punished. It would, however, 
have taken a very long time 
had the stamping out of witch- 
craft been dependent on the 
comparatively infrequent and 
expensive expeditions above de- 
scribed. Fortunately the genius 
of the British race has provided 
another solution of the diffi- 
culty. Dotted far and wide 
over Africa have been men of 
our race of whom it might truly 
be said, “Of such is the 
kingdom of Britain.”’ Far from 
headquarters, supported only 
by a very small force of 
local police, these men have 
been a powerful influence in 
lowering the prestige of witch- 
craft. Carrying their lives in 
their hands—and too often 
laying them down—they have 
consistently and courageously 
defied the authority of juju. 
Their motto has been ‘“ The 
white man’s juju is greater 
than the black man’s. We 
don’t fear your juju, and we 
mean to _ establish ours.” 
Courage and determination 
have won their way, and when 
the African has seen the resolute 
intention of the white man, 
not merely to defy witchcraft 
but to spread the egis of the 
British Empire over those who 
were terrorised by it, hope has 
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returned to these downtrodden 
people, and the day of juju 
in that district has been on the 
wane. 

Many of our fellow-country- 
men with only the shadiest 
knowledge of medicine have 
trekked the wildest parts of 
Africa, obtaining extraordinary 
reputations for their juju by 
freely exploiting the powers of 
a medicine chest whose drugs 
were extremely limited. One 
of them, going far afield on a 
boundary commission, was able 
to work wonders, his principal 
stand-bys being a powerful pur- 
gative pill, quinine, and a strong 
antiseptic. The power of his 
juju was very great. 

There is another influence of 
great importance—namely, the 
spread of education; but this 
works slowly amongst a primi- 
tive people in whom the belief 
in witchcraft is strong and 
elemental. There has recently 
been a discussion in a leading 
daily journal as to the influence 
of Christianity, and it has been 
contended on the one hand that 
this form of religion is the 
one antidote for witchcraft; 
on the other, it has been 
said that Mohammedanism is 
no less powerful than Chris- 
tianity. After a very care- 
ful survey of everything 
written on the subject, one is 
bound to conclude that any 
influence that gives the Afri- 
can courage and confidence, 
can be calculated to be a 
destructive element in contact 
with witchcraft. Quite recently 
a planter from East Africa 
told me of an interesting and 
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amusing experience. On his 
estate, which at one time had 
been quite peaceful, there had 
arisen a great deal of trouble 
among the labourers. By care- 
ful inquiry he found out that 
a small group of men were 
professing to carry on witch- 
craft. He assembled the whole 
of his labour force and told 
them how sorry he was to hear 
there was witchcraft among 
them. He said the white 
man, too, had his witchcraft, 
but that he was always re- 
luctant to use it. He felt, how- 
ever, things were so bad on 
the estate that it was time 
he intervened. He was going 
to place before each of them a 
small stone, and he would 
test them through the stones 
by witchcraft ; those who were 
dealing in juju would be at 
once detected and handed over 
for punishment. He noticed 
the three suspects were 
sitting together. He went pa- 
tiently round a large number of 
the others first, pouring a little 
water on each stone. His 
audience watched him in deathly 
silence, fully expecting that 
something terrible was going to 
happen. When he came to 
the three offenders their dis- 
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comfort was obvious, but noth- 
ing to what it was when, the 
moment the water was poured 
on their stones, a huge puff of 
smoke emitting a foul smell 
rose up. The men sprung 
from their seats, fled the as- 
sembly and were never more 
seen on the estate. All trouble 
ceased. The secret was a 
simple one. The district was 
volcanic, and the pieces of 
volcanic rock he placed before 
each of the people were 
not easily distinguishable from 
the three masses of carbide 
with which the selected men 
were served. The rest was 
simple. 

The moral is not far to seek. 
Give the African confidence in 
the will and the power of the 
European to protect him from 
witchcraft, and the day of 
juju has set. It matters not 
whether the force behind is 
that of the rifles and bayonets 
of the local soldiery and police, 
or of the courage and deter- 
mination of individual adminis- 
trators, or of religion or any- 
thing else; the one thing 
necessary is confidence. Witch- 
craft is a myth that, fungus- 
like, can only flourish in the 
darkness of ignorance. 
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SIR EDWARD BRODERICK’S MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


BY DON O'NEILL. 


Sir EDWARD BRODERICK was 
the first Minister of Communi- 
cations in the infant Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland, and 
for six years he presided des- 
potically over his Department 
with a benevolent eye on the 
amenities of the travelling 
public—the one Cabinet Min- 
ister on whom the lash of 
hostile criticism never fell. 

It was therefore something 
of a bombshell when a curt 
official announcement informed 
Ulster in September of 1927 
that Sir Edward had retired 
from public life. There were 
dark mutterings of intrigue 
and dirty work; but Sir 
Edward maintained a dignified, 
if difficult, silence, and soon the 
public gave up guessing and 
turned its energies with more 
or less the same degree of profit 
to picking the winners of the 
big autumn handicaps. 

Now what had happened was 
this. In the late summer of 
that year Mr Matthew Patter- 
son, the Minister of Fine Arts, 
fresh from a cruise to the 
northern Capitals and flushed 
with admiration for the agri- 
cultural methods of the Danes, 
proposed in Cabinet that a 
Bill should be introduced for 
the Compulsory Licensing of 
Bulls. 

Now if there was one subject 


more than any other about 
which Sir Edward Broderick 
felt competent to talk it was 
the breeding of cattle. He 
disapproved of the projected 
Bill, and vehemently opposed 
it. But Mr Patterson stuck 
to his guns; the Cabinet became 
a bear-garden, and a harassed 
Prime Minister tried by every 
argument to win over to the 
side of the Bill his die-hard 
Minister of Communications. 
Could not Sir Edward sink his 
prejudices, he pleaded, and 
support ‘ Patterson’s Bill’? It 
was the ascribing of the pater- 
nity of a Bull Bill to Patterson 
that did it: that, on such a 
subject, the dictum of Patter- 
son, @ successful linen merchant 
who doubtless made and sold 
excellent table-cloths, should 
be accepted in face of the 
opinion of Sir Edward Broder- 
ick, breeder of the most re- 
nowned Shorthorns in Ulster, 
was toomuch!... Right!... 
Let Patterson have his damn’d 
Bill: he would resign. But no 
sooner had the fatal word 
escaped his lips than Sir Edward 
saw that his big gun had mis- 
fired; and the Cabinet had 
bidden him a not unrelieved 
farewell. 

Opposition, of course, had 
been out of the question; a 
Broderick could never subscribe 
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to any profession of political 
faith except Unionism. So Sir 
Edward had resigned his seat 
in the Commons and had with- 
drawn in dudgeon to his home 
at Castle Broderick among his 
Shorthorns and his Aberdeen- 
Angus, who, in spite of the 
‘ Patterson Act,’ continued to 
reproduce their kind with de- 
fiant unlicensed prodigality 
under the encouraging eye of 
their recalcitrant master. And 
for two years Sir Edward had 
eschewed politics. From time 
to time there had been feelers 
and half-hearted advances from 
the Party; but Sir Edward 
was not the man to succumb 
to blandishments. Nor yet, on 
the other hand, to bear any 
malice: they had been in the 
wrong, so if they wanted him 
back, let them say so and he 
would think about it. Thus 
he had spoken to one who, he 
knew, had the ear of those who 
mattered. 

And behold Sir Edward Brod- 
erick on a beautiful morning 
in June of 1929, seated on the 
Castle Broderick lawn in the 
shade of a copper-beech, his 
amiable bulldog Robert at his 
feet, and in his hand a letter 
received that very morning—a 
very civil letter from a Very 
Distinguished Personage offer- 
ing Sir Edward the Party 
nomination for a vacant seat 
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in the Upper House of Parlig- 
ment and conveying the most 
discreet hint of the reversion 
of important office. 

Having re-read the letter for 
the fourth time, Sir Edward 
concluded he would accept the 
offer: once back in the Cabinet 
it would only be a question 
of time before he got his own 
back on the unspeakable Pat- 
terson. But he would wait a 
week before he replied; it 
would never do to let even the 
most distinguished personages 
think that Sir Edward Brod- 
erick could for the second time 
be rushed. 

The decision taken, he 
whistled to an unwilling Robert 
and moved off down a path 
that led to a wicket-gate in 
the demesne wall. On the way, 
he observed in the shade of a 
chestnut tree a tall rank fox- 
glove, whose flowers had never 
known the colour-giving rays 
of the June sun. Somehow 
the poor pale plant emphasised 
for Sir Edward the distasteful 
recollection of Mr Matthew 
Patterson: maliciously he 
slashed the unoffending thing 
with his stick, and watched 
it droop wanly to the ground. 

Feeling at his very best, Sir 
Edward turned the lock of the 
wicket-gate and let himself 
out on to the hot glare of the 
county road. 


II, 


The road ran along the sea- 
shore and divided the Castle 
Broderick estate into two parts. 


On the east, where Sir Edward 
had come from, was the estate 
proper, with the house, the 
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demesne, the farm; on the 
west was a@ peninsula, St Bron- 
ach’s Point, that pushed its 
low narrow wooded mile of 
length out into the waters of 
Strangford Lough. In con- 
figuration the landscape, as 
Sir Edward saw it, was for all 
the world like a miniature 
Adriatic Sea. He stood, as it 
were, on the Dalmatian main- 
land and looked across to the 
long narrow point which, just 
a8 Italy embraces the Adriatic, 
sheltered within the crook of 
its elbow the little bay of 
St Bronach. He even had his 
Sicily in the little island of St 
Bronach, a stone’s-throw from 
the peninsula’s point. But in 
configuration the resemblance 
ended; for the soft, quiet 
_ blues and the Quaker greys of 
the County Down seascape had 
nothing in common with the 
wanton polychromatic hard- 
ness of a Mediterranean 
canvas. 

On the peninsula, and four 
hundred yards across the bay 
from where Sir Edward stood, 
was an old grey ruin, the latest 
handiwork of man on a spot 
that had been for centuries 
hallowed by religious associa- 
tions. In pagan times a grove 
of the Druids flourished on this 
site. When the great Patrick 
brought Christianity to the 
land, one of the most famous 
of his disciples—the blessed 
Saint Bronach—had founded a 
church there. With the coming 
of the Normans, the stones of 
Saint Bronach’s primitive build- 
ing had helped in the raising 
of a structure to the Glory of 
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God and of Affreca, wife to 
John de Courcy, first Earl of 
Ulster—an abbey that was the 
pride and envy of Christendom. 
But gone now were the rich 
stained - glass windows; no 
longer did soft-footed nuns steal 
along the flagged cloisters ; 
and no sound but the tired 
cry of the kittiwake or the 
squawk of the hungry herring- 
gull roused the echoes in the 
roofless vaulted loneliness of 
the abbey church—the church 
that in County Down they still 
call Affreca’s church, the church 
that for all but ten centuries 
has survived storm and light- 
ning, the lash of the waves, the 
assaults of the Scots, the risings 
of the natives, rebellion, civil 
commotion, all the upheavals 
of nature and man, and still 
stands where it has always 
stood, weatherbeaten it is true, 
but 


solid, venerable, ever- 
enduring. 
In Sir Edward’s eminently 
practical nature, Affreca’s 


church roused some incongru- 
ous sentiment. Not even by 
the most barefaced of his 
flatterers could he have been 
described as a religious or 
devout man: true, he had the 
rector to dinner from time to 
time; he also read the lessons 
of a Sunday morning—Whit- 
sunday and the second, third 
and fourth Sundays in August 
always excepted (on the former 
occasion his annual week in 
Paris made it impossible ; and 
as for August, he always spent 
the Twelfth in Sutherlandshire 
with old Ballyquintin). 

But of the Deity his ideas 

P 
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were rudimentary and some- 
what vague: Sir Edward re- 
garded Him, indeed, as of 
primary importance for the 
purpose of enabling him to 
make up in emphasis what his 
remarks lacked in coherence. 
And of death and its after- 
math he thought but little: 
he loved good food, good drink, 
a brawling salmon stream, a 
clean designed yacht and all 
the other healthy things of 
life; he loved all these too 
much to concern himself with 
what would be the nature of 
the same Sir Edward Broderick 
when his finger could no longer 
pull a trigger, his wrist no 
longer cast a fly, his hand no 
longer hold a tiller and his 
palate no longer relish a tender 
young grouse and his bottle 
of Pommard. But the mention 
of a Druid priest, the ‘ Dead 
March in Saul,’ the droning 
of a Gregorian chant, the 13th 
Chapter of Second Corinthians 
—each of these things, all of 
religious significance certainly 
but no two very directly con- 
nected, had brought before his 
mind from boyhood, no matter 
where he might have been, a 
clear and distinct vision of 
Affreca’s church, till the church 
had become for him the con- 
crete embodiment of all his 
vague concepts of life, death 
and the hereafter. 

A seventeenth-century Brod- 
erick, second of the name in 
Ulster, had brought the church 
into the family (and two thou- 
sand fat County Down acres 
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as well) when he had married 
the last of the FitzStephens, 
(Her portrait still hangs in the 
hall at Castle Broderick, and 
it is due to the seventeenth- 
century Broderick to remark 
that posterity must acquit him 
of any intention of having it 
both ways.) From the time 
of the first of the English 
Stuarts, generations of Scottish 
Brodericks had grave-room in 
the old abbey churchyard be- 
side generations of pre-Planta- 
tion Norman FitzStephens. 
And this fact gave the ruin an 
added significance in Sir Ed- 
ward’s eyes. Such was his 
superstitious awe of, and rever- 
ence for, the place that no 
visitor, except those admitted 
on his own written authority— 
and they were few and far- 
between—might set foot in the 
ruins of Affreca’s church. Over 
the rest of the Castle Broderick 
estate they might wander at 
will; the gardens were open 
for all to admire; the prize 
Shorthorns might be inspected 
any and every day; even 
the most private portions of 
the house itself were open to 
view at all reasonable hours. 
All these things visitors might 
see and marvel at; but on the 
holy ground of St Bronach’s 
Point none might set foot. And 
on the boundary fence that 
marched along the county road 
neatly painted notices warned 
intending trespassers that, if 
they ventured, they would be 
prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law. 
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It. 


Imagine, therefore, Sir Ed- 
ward Broderick’s indignant sur- 
prise on that June morning 
when, a8 his look wandered 
across St Bronach’s Bay, he 
saw two men almost in the 
shadow of Affreca’s church. 
They were not bathers; they 
were not picnickers (from time 
to time Sir Edward had to 
deal with both of these pest- 
ilences). But they were obvi- 
ously engaged intently on some 
business whose nature it was 
impossible, at the distance, to 
determine. Titillated curiosity 
was superimposed on Sir Ed- 
ward’s surprise: he decided 
to investigate, and hurried 
down towards the jetty where 
he kept a small punt moored. 
The sea-way across the bay 
was the shortest route to the 
ruin; it saved the long labori- 
ous walk through the thick 
undergrowth of the penin- 
sula. 

But the punt had gone! A 
small car stood empty by the 
roadside. The conclusion was 
inevitable. And Sir Edward, 
with a snarling order to Robert, 
the bulldog, to bear him com- 
pany, strode up the road, 
clambered through the fence 
beside one of his warning 
notices, and was swallowed up 
in the sultry shadow of the 
woods on St Bronach’s Point. 
Brambles scraped his face ; 
vicious bluebottles buzzed 
around him ; he stumbled over 
moss-covered roots into con- 
cealed rabbit burrows. When, 


after half an hour of this tor- 
ture, he emerged, dirty and 
sweating, on the bare little 
headland where  Affreca’s 
church stood, all feelings of 
surprise and curiosity had been 
submerged in a maelstrom of 
uncontrollable anger and blas- 
phemous indignation. Such 
was his condition, that the 
utmost rigour of the law seemed 
the least of the pains and 
penalties with which the mis- 
demeanours of the trespassers 
were to be attended. 

For a full half-minute Sir 
Edward stood while his vision 
adjusted itself from the gloom 
of the woods to the glare of 
the open. The first impression 
that he registered was the view 
of a young man in grey flannel 
trousers seated on a camp- 
stool before a sketching-board. 
In the same instant a voice 
from another direction reached 
Sir Edward’s ears— 

“Old on a sec., old boy! 
. . . Don’t spoil the picture! 
... Thank you.” 

The young man at the sketch- 
ing-board had manifested no 
interest ; he was still engrossed 
with pencil and instruments. 
Sir Edward could only come 
to the outraged conclusion that 
the remark had been to his 
own address. He looked round 
in the direction of the voice, 
to see a second young man, in 
an untidy suit of plus-fours, 
completing the complicated 
operations incidental to setting 
a@ camera for another ‘ shot.’ 
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“Who the devil are you? ” 
demanded Sir Edward. 

The young man moved over, 
continuing his jugglery with 
the camera. 

“’*Oggbin’s the naime—two 
gs ..., he replied affably. 
“And ’ere’s my friend, Mr 
O’Reilly. Pat! come over and 
be introduced” (this to the 
youth at the sketching-board). 
“Lovely day, ain’t it?” he 
went on to Sir Edward. “I 
always say an outdoor job for 
me. ...” And he looked up 
pleasantly at the newcomer. 
Then the threatened stream of 
volubility suddenly dried up; 
Sir Edward’s face was a patent 
enough warning that all was 
not well. The affable Mr Hogg- 
bin held his peace. Sir Edward 
barked— 

“What are you doing here ? 
Get off my property at once, 
damn you! you pair of .. .” 
Sir Edward groped blindly in 
his armoury of invective in 
search of a weapon adequate 
for the occasion. In the hiatus 
Mr O’Reilly, who had left his 
sketching - board to become 
more intimately associated with 
the other persons of the drama, 
interjected, in a Connemara 
brogue that would have broken 
stones— 

“So ’tis Sir Edward Brod- 
erick himself, is it ? Good day, 
sir. Sure it’s all right; Mr 
Hoggbin an’ meself are down 
from the Ministry of Fine 
Arts in Belfast to make a sketch 
of the oul’ abbey and... .” 

** And to take a few pictures, 
sir,” interrupted Hoggbin, re- 
covered from his momentary 
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setback. ‘ Yes, sir, for the 
Ministry of Fine Arts . . . Mr 
Patterson’s Department, you 
know, sir,”’ he added, hopefully 
ingratiating. 

The mollifying effect of the 
explanation was disappointing. 
Sir Edward reacted to the 
mention of Mr Patterson’s name 
as one of his own bulls would 
have reacted to a red rag. He 
snorted and he stamped the 
ground. And then he spoke— 

“Get off my property or, 
by God, I'll thrash you off, . . .” 
and he raised his stick so 
menacingly that Mr O'Reilly 
went quickly for his sketching 
materials, gathered them to- 
gether and prepared to do as 
he had been bidden. But Mr 
Hoggbin, with the conscious- 
ness of the rights of the citizen 
that Magna Charta, John Bull, 
and two Socialist Governments 
have planted in the heart of 
the middle-class Englishman, 
stood his ground— 

*?Old on, Pat... . ’Ecan’t 
assault us for trespass,” 

““Mebbe he can’t, so! But 
he will!” replied O’Reilly, 
drawing on a hereditary know- 
ledge of the incensed Irish 
landlord that was not at 
fault. 

“Get out!” repeated Sir 
Edward, “ before I set the dog 
on you! ... MHere, Robert, 
you brute!” he called to the 
bulldog, who lay panting, a few 
yards away. 

Good living and lack of all 
but the very gentlest exercise 
had long ago made Robert 
look with acute disfavour on 
any violent exertion, and 
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two-mile walk on this hot June 
day was trying enough without 
the added discomfort of being 
obliged to participate in an 
unseemly quarrel. At the men- 
tion of his name he looked up 
at his master, and an expres- 
sion of cold disapproval spread 
across his homely features. He 
struggled up on to four feet ; 
his hind-quarters lurched once 
or twice as though he were 
saying: “‘Oh, I am on your 
side all right, but dash it all, 
fun’s fun!”’ And Robert sat 
down again on the warm in- 
viting turf, rolled over wearily 
into a tuft of sea-pink, and com- 
posed himself for a comfortable 
ten minutes’ doze until his 
master should have remembered 
that lunch at Castle Broderick 
must now be all but on the 
table. 

Sir Edward sensed _ that 
Robert viewed the whole pro- 
ceedings with considerable dis- 
taste. This added to his ex- 
asperation, which had by now 
boiled up to the point where 
assault was its only safety- 
valve. But Mr O’Reilly had 
already disappeared into the 
undergrowth, his retreat having 
become @ rout. Mr Hoggbin, 
too, had retired, though in good 
order. So Sir Edward lurched 
out with his blackthorn a 
vicious but well-aimed blow at 
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@® spot six or seven inches 
north-west of Robert’s ugly 
flat nose. Robert opened one 
eye, gazed reproachfully at the 
angry old man for a full five 
seconds, and turned over on his 
other side to resume his inter- 
rupted siesta. 

And then Sir Edward dis- 
played a deplorable lack of 
magnanimity. He stalked off 
to the dinghy that had been 
abandoned at the water-side 
by the two discomfited in- 
truders, got aboard and pulled 
across the bay to the road, 
having tersely informed the 
inoffensive Robert that he 
might ‘ walk it’ or ‘swim it’ 
and so remove some of his 
‘damn’d fat.’ 

When Sir Edward got back 
to the Castle, gone was the 
equanimity of his mood of the 
morning; gone was the gen- 
erous indulgence of his feelings 
towards the Government, the 
Very Distinguished Personage 
and the Party. Not even the 
most delectable of lobster-salads 
that James, his butler, brought 
to the luncheon table availed 
to assuage his angry resent- 
ment at this latest indignity 
to which he, Sir Edward Brod- 
erick, had been subjected by 
the officiousness of the Minister 
of Fine Arts, the insufferable 
Mr Matthew Patterson. 


Iv. 


The post next morning 
brought Sir Edward another 
letter in an official envelope. 
It ran :— 


Drak BRODERICK,—Two officers 
of the technical staff of my Depart- 
ment (Mr Hoggbin and Mr 
O’Reilly) have reported to me that 
yesterday about mid-day they were 








obstructed by you in the course 
of their duty, and, indeed, threat- 
ened with physical violence. 

These two gentlemen had been 
entrusted by me with the task of 
surveying, mapping and photo- 
graphing the ecclesiastical ruins 
(commonly, I believe, known as 
Affreca’s church) on St Bronach’s 
Point in Strangford Lough, pre- 
paratory to the ruins being handed 
over to me in my capacity of 
Curator of the Ancient Monuments 
of Northern Ireland. 

I may tell you, in confidence, 
that I have obtained Cabinet ap- 
proval for the promotion in the 
coming Parliamentary Session of a 
Bill for the compulsory transfer 
to myself of edifices of this nature, 
many of which are now in the 
possession of persons who have not 
either the taste or the means to 
maintain them in a fit state of 
preservation and repair. 

In consultation with my Ad- 
visory Committee I have scheduled 
those Monuments that I propose 
to have vested, and a survey of 
each is now being carried out with 
@ view to preparing a cata- 
logue. 

Through an_ oversight, I 
neglected to have you informed 
that Mr O’Reilly and Mr Hoggbin 
would pay a visit yesterday to 
Affreca’s church; but even in 
these circumstances it is most 
regrettable that such an incident 
as that to which I have referred in 
my first paragraph should have 
happened. Furthermore, I am 
sure you will agree that nothing 
should be done to impede the pro- 
gress of this important under- 
taking. Until I get my Bill, 
and this will, I hope, be before the 
Christmas recess (the P.M. has 
promised me facilities), I have no 
compulsory powers of acquisition 
or access, but I am looking to the 
present owners of Scheduled An- 
cient Monuments to place no 
difficulties in my way. Accord- 
ingly, I have instructed Mr Hogg- 
bin and Mr O’Reilly to renew their 
interrupted work on 22nd instant, 
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and I trust that they will experience 
no further interference. 

By the way, you will be inter- 
ested to know that the Bull 
Licensing Act has abundantly 
justified itself. Did you observe in 
yesterday’s ‘ Manchester Guardian’ 
the speech at the Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Luncheon by Dr Heges- 
heimer of the Bavarian Bureau of 
Livestock ? What Ulster does to- 
day, Bavaria does to-morrow!! 
In case you do not take the 
* Guardian,’ I have instructed my 
secretary to send you the cutting. 
—Yours very faithfully, 

MATTHEW PATTERSON. 


P.S.—My Ancient Monuments 
Bill will, of course, make provision 
for monetary compensation in 
cases of compulsory acquisition. 
Nothing very munificent, alas! for 
Stevenson keeps as tight a grip 
as ever on the Treasury money- 
bags !|—M. P. 


Sir Edward read the letter 
once; he read it again; he 
read it a third time before he 
grasped completely the awful, 
the outrageous, the incredible 
truth.... Affreca’s church 
to cease to be a Broderick’s.... 
Affreca’s church to pass to the 
Ministry of Fine Arts—to the 
Curator of Ancient Monuments 
—to Mr Matthew Patterson... 
‘compulsory acquisition’... 
and the crowning insult of the 
postscript, ‘monetary compen- 
sation’! ... Never, by God! 
- . - He would fight them 
through every court in the 
country! He'd... he'd put 
a barbed wire entanglement 
round the place!! He'd... 
he'd... he'd pull it down 
first!!! And thus to him, in 
his extremity, the mad idea 
came. He gulped down a cup 
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of tea, tottered out to his 
writing-desk and wrote to Mr 
Patterson :— 


Dear Stim,—I have your letter 
of yesterday. 

Are there no young men in 
Ulster able to use a pencil, or does 
your Bill require your maps to be 
drawn by Connemara Bog-trotters 
and Yorkshire Yahoos ? 


Vv. 


The insane resolve made, Sir 
Edward set about the pre- 
parations for his act of 
iconoclasm with the vigour of 
a zealot. Estimates were pre- 
pared and tenders were in- 
vited. And then the news of 
his intention leaked out to the 
countryside. Used though the 
neighbourhood was to the idio- 
syncracies of their Lord of the 
Manor, people were incredulous 
of this latest rumour. But 
when @ contractor arrived at 
Castle Broderick bringing with 
him two lorry-loads of steel 
scaffolding, nervous doubt be- 
came horrified certainty. 

The country folk muttered 
darkly of the consequences of 
the sacrilege. The County 
Council sent a strongly worded 
resolution of protest; Sir Ed- 
ward put it in the waste-paper 
basket. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Ancient Monuments, 
shocked to the marrow of its 
ancient bones, sent a deputa- 
tion; Sir Edward refused to 
see them. The Bishop of the 
Diocese came; it was a very 
hot day—his Lordship hoped 
at least for a cup of tea; but 
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Kindly instruct your officials 
that my grounds are private 
property.—Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD BRODERICK. 


P.S.—With regard to the ruins 
to which you refer in your letter, 
I have decided to demolish them. 


And Sir Edward wrote that 
postscript in deadly sober 
earnest. 


Sir Edward, he was informed, 
was not at home, and the 
rector’s wife found herself, for 
the only time in ten years, 
asking her husband’s bishop 
how many lumps he took. 
The Government was appealed 
to: Mr Patterson urged on 
the Cabinet a policy of vigorous 
action, and advised the im- 
mediate enactment of his 
Ancient Monuments Bill; but 
the Prime Minister, after con- 
sultation with the Law Officers, 
could only meet the clamours 
of the interventionists with a 
shrug of impotent sympathetic 
resignation. (Patterson’s sug- 
gestion of immediate legislation 
was ludicrous. Why! it would 
mean calling the Houses back 
in July or August! ... Un- 
thinkable !) 

And Sir Edward sat at Castle 
Broderick in complete isolation, 
ignoring, yet uncomfortably 
aware of, the hubbub of which 
he was the cause. But the 
pressure to which he was sub- 
jected, and the threats to 
which he was exposed (and, 
in particular, an indiscreet re- 
mark of Mr Patterson which, 
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by a circuitous route, had 
reached his ears), merely stif- 
fened him in his resolve... . 
He had said he would pull 
down Affreca’s church, and 
down Affreca’s church would 
come ! 

At length the Representa- 
tive Body of the Irish Church 
took a hand. It was by then 
mid-July and the Courts were 
in vacation, but one of His 
Majesty’s Judges protestingly 
crawled out of a swift-running 
river in the County Tyrone, 
granted the Church Repre- 
sentative Body an interim in- 
junction against Sir Edward 
Broderick, then tied on a ‘ Jock 
Scott’ of a smaller size (the 
water had become an inch or 
two wee-er while His Lordship 
disposed of this awkward affair 
of the parsons) and crawled 
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back again into the golden- 
brown water among the silver 
grilse. 

So, for the first time in a 
lengthy wilful life, Sir Edward 
Broderick found himself up 
against @ power that restrained 
him from doing the thing that 
he had set out to do. He had 
@ proper sense of values, how- 
ever ; and one of His Majesty’s 
Judges was, after all, one of 
His Majesty’s Judges. Besides, 
he reflected—philosophical for 
once—the weariest river winds 
somewhere safe to sea, and 
even the Long Vacation would 
some time reach its end; and 
for the fight with these black- 
coated meddlers he would em- 
ploy the best counsel that 
money could buy. 

Thus, for the time being, 
Affreca’s church was saved. 


VI. 


The famous case of the Re- 
presentative Church Body v. 
Sir Edward Broderick was 
heard in a crowded court in 
the second week of October ; 
and although the case was so 
listed, all men knew that it was 
but another round in the duel 
between the Minister of Fine 
Arts and the ex-Minister of 
Communications. 

Distinguished counsel ap- 
peared for each side; learned 
arguments were advanced ; the 
documents produced in evi- 
dence ran into hundredweights, 
and began with a parchment 
scroll of, the year 1190. 

In the result, the Court 


threw out the Representative 
Church Body. The learned 
Judge in the course of his 
lengthy judgment availed him- 
self of the opportunity to make 
an interesting and picturesque 
review of the history of the 
old building: he recounted 
its foundation; he traced its 
vicissitudes through the stormy 
centuries of its existence ; and 
finished by referring to the 
place that it held in the every- 
day life and affections of the 
people of the neighbourhood, 
@8 was evidenced by at least 
two local sayings, the date of 
whose origin was lost in his- 
tory : first, when mariners were 
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entering the dangerous Strang- 
ford Narrows, they were to 
this day guided by the sea- 
mark—‘ Affreca’s church in 
line with Saint Patrick’s Perch 
clears the Trinity Shoal’; and 
again, when the people of the 
Ards wished to indicate the 
remoteness or the improbability 
of a particular happening, they 
would say with the vivid con- 
creteness characteristic of all 
simple folk still close to the 
soil: ‘It'll happen when Saint 
Bronach’s Bell rings again!’ 
“And here,” proceeded His 
Lordship, “‘ though I concede 
that the topic is not altogether 
germane to the matter before 
the Court—a word or two of 
explanation would, perhaps, be 
appropriate. There is a local 
tradition that when the found- 
ress of the church—Affreca, 
John de Courcy’s wife—had 
completed the edifice, she raised 
to the tower the ancient Bell 
of Saint Bronach—the bell ap- 
pertaining to the earlier ecclesi- 
astical establishment that stood 
upon this spot. For many 
years the Bell of Saint Bronach 
served for the purposes of the 
new church, until, local tradi- 
tion has it, during the troubled 
times of the fourteenth century, 
in face of a raid by invading 
Scots, the nuns, fearing—and 
not without reason, having re- 
gard to the temper of the times 
and to the nationality of the 
invaders, to whom the early 
chroniclers unaccountably as- 
cribe a phenomenal tenacity 
(loud and prolonged laughter 
in court)—the nuns, I say, 
fearing that their ancient holy 
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relic might be seized and 
retained by impious hands, 
had hidden it. But so well had 
the hiding-place been chosen 
that when the survivors of the 
passage of the marauders be- 
thought themselves of their bell, 
none knew where it was to be 
found. And as years have 
lengthened into generations, and 
generations into centuries, the 
lost Bell of Saint Bronach has 
become not only traditional 
but proverbial, and sceptical 
folk in the Ards who have never 
heard of the Greek Kalends 
will to-day tell you that such 
and such a thing will happen 
‘when Saint Bronach’s Bell rings 
again.’”’ His Lordship went 
on to express his utter horror 
and detestation of the contem- 
plated deed of demolition ; 
“but,” he propounded, “ the 
law must take account, not of 
sentiment, nor of associations, 
nor of amenities, but of the 
rights of ownership: @ man 
may do as he likes with his 
own, and it has not been shown 
that the church called Affreca’s 
church is not Sir Edward Brod- 
erick’s to turn into a tomato- 
house if, in his obstinate folly, 
he so chooses.” 

So Sir Edward Broderick, 
flushed with a complete victory 
over the Minister of Fine Arts, , 
the grudging sanction of the law 
behind him, the pontifical but in- 
effectual reprobations of Mark- 
ham (L.J.) ringing in his ears, 
returned to Castle Broderick 
and took stock of the position. 

The only awkwardness in the 
situation was that if he was 
to vindicate himself in the 
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public eye, Affreca’s church 
must be razed to the ground. 
And, deep down in his inside, 
a still small voice told Sir 
Edward that not for the first 
time in his life he had spoken 
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when he should have remained 
silent, and that, of all things, 
the last that he desired to 
happen was that one stone of 
his cherished old ruin should be 
disturbed. 


VI. 


Such was the deplorable state 
of affairs when, towards the 
end of October, there arrived 
at Castle Broderick for the 
winter widgeon shooting Sir 
Edward’s heir and favourite 
nephew, Dick Broderick, a sub- 
altern of Indian Cavalry, on 
six months’ home leave; and 
with him came his cousin, John 
Clarendon, killing time between 
a degree in Civil Engineering 
and an appointment to the 
staff of a South American 
Railway. 

It was during dinner on the 
first night after their arrival 
that Sir Edward’s spirits, gal- 
lantly held up throughout the 
day, began to flag. Dick sensed 
that something was amiss, and 
finally the whole sad story 
was dragged out of the old 
man — Patterson’s truculent 
presumption in the matter of 
the Licensing Act and his own 
quarrel with the Government ; 
the cause of, and the sequel 
to, the insolent intrusion of 
Hoggbin and O'Reilly; the 
impertinent intervention of the 
parsons ; and the latest affront 
—the ponderous animadver- 
sions of Markham (L.J.).... 
“Tubby Markham! . 
Damn’d old windbag!... 
And if it hadn’t been for me 
he’d never have sat on his 


blasted Bench...!” And 
with a final contemptuous 
grunt, Sir Edward petulantly 
poured himself out his third 
glass of port, and waited. 
Dick Broderick carefully chose 
@ walnut, fractured it with 
great deliberation and arranged 
the fragments in arabesque 
designs on the polished table. 
Clarendon ostentatiously occu- 
pied himself peeling a peach. 

“Well? Have you nothing 
to say?’ demanded Sir Ed- 
ward, glaring. defiantly at his 
two nephews. Even here he 
sensed he was without support. 

** But surely, uncle, you don’t 
really intend to pull down 
Affreca’s church ? ’’ asked Clar- 
endon at length. 

“What the hell do you think 
I’ve gone to all this trouble 
for, then ? ”’ 

“Look here, sir!” put in 
Dick Broderick. “This has 
gone far enough. I can quite 
understand your being fed-up 
with this Patterson fellow and 
all that. But you’ve beaten 
him now. Why not hand over 
the ruins to the Ancient Monu- 
ments people, and let it go at 
that ?”’ 

“So you think I ought to 
throw up the sponge ?”’ asked 
Sir Edward in an ominously 
quiet tone. 
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“Not exactly throw up the 
sponge, sir,’ explained Dick 
Broderick appeasingly. “‘ Push 
up @ bit of the scaffolding, take 
away @ lot of that old ivy 
round the tower—if the place 
is in the same state as when I 
last saw it three years ago it 
could do with a bit of spring- 
cleaning! Then, a week or so 
before the new Bill becomes 
law, hand the place over to 
Patterson, and you'll deny him 
the satisfaction of signing an 
acquisition order.”’ 
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“Hand the place over to 
Patterson!’’ echoed Sir Ed- 
ward. “Tl hand the place 
over to Patterson...” (he 
searched his vocabulary for a 
phrase that would express the 
utter impossibility of such a 
contingency). ‘I'll hand the 
place over to Patterson when 
Saint Bronach’s Bell rings 
again !’’ 

And Sir Edward stumped out 
of the room. So great was his 
agitation that he left untasted 
that third glass of port. 


vii. 


Two evenings later Sir Ed- 
ward sat alone in his dining- 
room moodily communing with 
his conscience. He had been 
much in his own company 
lately, poor man; the visit of 
his two nephews that he had 
looked forward to so much 
had not, up to now, been very 
successful. Since their early 
display of hostility to his de- 
clared intentions in regard to 
Affreca’s church he had been 
rather standoffish. Conversa- 
tion at meal-times had been a 
trifle strained. During the day 
he saw little of them. Today, 
for instance, the two had taken 
the Rolls off to Belfast soon 
after breakfast, and had re- 
turned about five o’clock only 
to go out again at once to the 
Lough for the evening flight of 
the widgeon. 

Sir Edward looked at the 
clock—7.42. Dinner at Castle 
Broderick was served at a 
quarter to eight with regi- 


mental regularity. Only three 
minutes to go and no sign of 
his two guests: he rang im- 
patiently for the butler. 

“Mr Dick and Mr John come 
in yet?” he asked. 

*“ No, surr,” answered James, 
“and it’s not like them to be 
late for a meal. But mebbe 
with this wind and the moon- 
light the sport’s good, and 
young fellows is inclined to 
forget they’ve stomachs in them 
when the birds is flyin’ well.” 

Sir Edward grunted unsym- 
pathetically. 

“Bring in 
snapped. 

James disappeared. For five 
minutes Sir Edward paced 
hungrily and impatiently round 
the table, then strode across to 
the bell to hasten the tarrying 
soup. There was a further 
couple of minutes’ delay before 
a@ maid appeared with the 
dinner-wagon. 

“You're late, Bridget—ten 


dinner,” he 
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minutes late. How many times 
have I told you. . .?” 

“Please, surr,’’ interrupted 
Bridget nervously, “‘ James told 
me not to be bringin’ in the 
soup till five minutes till eight 
to the minit, an’. . .” 

James himself at that mo- 
ment entered the room. Brid- 
get’s explanation trailed off: 
James himself might face the 
music. 

** What’s all this damn’d tom- 
foolery, James? I’m not going 
to be put about for two young 
cubs who haven’t the manners 
to be punctual for meals... 
do you understand ? ”’ 

“Yes, surr,” replied James 
meekly. ‘“ But I think I hear 
the noise of them coming now, 
surr,” and James moved to 
the window, drew aside the 
curtains and peered out into 
the night. Then suddenly he 
stepped back, uttered a smoth- 
ered cry, turned to his master 
and half moaned, half gasped— 

“God have mercy on us all, 
surr!... Look!.. .listen!” 
... and pointed out through 
the window-pane. 

“What’s wrong now?” de- 
manded Sir Edward, and strid- 
ing over to the window, threw 
open the casement. 

The hunters’ moon was high 
in the sky ; white fleecy clouds 
were being driven before a 
hard north wind—the wind 
that had brought with it the 
widgeon and the first cold 
hint of winter. Through a 
gap in the trees Affreca’s church 
stood out in black mysterious 
majesty against the dimmer 
background of the night sky. 
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All this, the normal appear- 
ance of a stormy autumn night, 
Sir Edward took in at a glance. 

And then, all at once, he 
realised that it was not what 
James had seen, but what 
James had heard, that ex- 
plained his odd behaviour. For, 
above the whirling chorus of 
the wind in the tree-tops there 
fell clearly upon Sir Edward’s 
incredulous ears the crisp musi- 
cal tones of a bell, tolling reg- 
ularly, rhythmically, on the 
sharp night air. 

** Listen, surr,’’ wailed James 
again. “It’s the Bell!... 
Saint Bronach’s Bell! ... 
Saint Bronach’s Bell! ”’ 

There could be no mistaking 
whence the wind bore that 
sound—in through the open 
window, up the clearing in the 
trees, straight from the tower 
of Affreca’s church. There 
was no room for doubt: the 
incredible was asking to be 
believed ; the impossible had 
happened; the lost had been 
found. Saint Bronach’s Bell 
had rung again. 

The effect on Sir Edward 
was profound. He staggered to 
an arm-chair, groped for the 
tot of brandy that James 
placed in his quivering fingers, 
and when he had drained the 
glass, put a trembling hand 
on James’s arm and spoke, 
with a humility that James 
had never known before. 


“James!” he said in a 
feeble whisper, ‘James!... 
I'll never swear again . . . not 
as long as I live! ... By 
God, I won't!” 


And, brokenly, Sir Edward 
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let his head droop on his 
hands, and sat silently staring 
into the fire, elbows on knees. 
So James left him, and so 
Dick Broderick and Clarendon 
found him when three-quarters 
of an hour later they burst into 
the room, tingling with cold, 
water and mud to the eye- 
brows, ravenous for food, thirst- 
ing for whisky. 

They, too, had a tale to tell : 
how, the evening flight over, 
they had waded ashore from 
St Bronach’s Island on to the 
headland where the church 
stood; how the wind that had 
reached gale force by then had 
howled round the old square 
tower, promising every second 
to free it from the web of steel 
scaffolding that enmeshed it ; 
how @ sudden gust, the apex 
of the storm, had stripped 
from the tower its clinging 
garment of centuries-old ivy 
and carried it off like a wisp 
of vagrant straw; how part 
of the ancient masonry of the 
tower, deprived of this sup- 
port, had come crashing to the 
ground, and how dumbfounded 
they had been suddenly to hear 
ring out from the tower above 
their heads the slow, regular, 
melodious tolling of the bell, 
delivered from its prison by 
the boisterous antics of the 
gale. For fully two minutes 
the bell had rocked backwards 
and forwards in the uneasy 
cradle of the storm, broad- 
casting its reappearance to all 
who cared to listen, till at last 
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it, too, had come clanging to 
the ground. They had thought 
it unwise to abandon such a 
relic overnight to be picked 
up by one or other of the 
curious dozens who must have 
heard it, so they had carried 
it to the dinghy and started off 
to row themselves and their 
precious burden across the bay 
to the mainland. But through 
some carelessness on the part 
of one or the other (Dick ac- 
cused Clarendon and Clarendon 
blamed Dick), the dinghy— 
none too seaworthy under the 
most favourable conditions— 
had capsized and ejected them 
and their cargo into St Bron- 
ach’s Bay. They had swum 
ashore; the dinghy still drifted 
somewhere in the lough; but 
the bell—the precious bell— 
was by now buried beneath 
twelve feet of water and four 
feet of muddy quicksands at 
the bottom of Strangford Lough, 
beyond salvage, beyond all 
hope of recovery. ... It was 
unfortunate; it was lament- 
able; it was tragic; but they 
had acted for the best. 

Sir Edward heard them out. 
No recriminatory word fell from 


his lips. He looked up at his 
two nephews. 
“My boys!” said he. 


“Never mind! Never mind! 
It’s all happened for the best. 
I’ve been a headstrong, obsti- 
nate old man! And I’m going 
to town to-morrow to see Pat- 
terson and hand over Affreca’s 
church.”’ 
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To-day Affreca’s church occu- 
pies pride of place in the cata- 
logue of the Ancient Monuments 
of the Ministry of Fine Arts, a 
Department that is now pre- 
sided over by a statesman less 
obnoxious to Tories of the old 
school than was Mr Matthew 
Patterson, for he, poor man, 
was carried off prematurely a 
year ago by the insidious 
ravages of pernicious anzmia. 

And the frontispiece of the 
catalogue is a small-scale re- 
production of a plan of the 
Saint Bronach ruins, drawn in 
an appropriately antique style ; 
in the bottom left-hand corner 
is an unostentatious inscription, 
* Hoggbin fecit.’ 

As for Sir Edward Broderick, 
if one of these days you 
should be so fortunate as to 
find yourself within our Parlia- 
ment buildings at one of the 
hours on one of the days in 
one of the months when our 
Upper House is engaged in its 
weighty deliberations, you will 
not fail to notice, on the side 
of the Senate Chamber reserved 
for Government supporters, a 
patriarchal figure reposing on 
one of the scarlet benches, 
breathing heavily, eyes closed. 
Only if some Honourable Sen- 
ator happens to import into 
a debate the mention of a 
snipe, a salmon or a partridge, 
will one of the watery old 
eyes be seen to open; though 
the sound of the sturdy mono- 
syllable ‘ bull’ has been known 


to galvanise the figure into a 
moment’s attentive activity. 
If you should ask who this 
striking old character may be, 
you will learn that it is Sir 
Edward Broderick, and if you 
should have the further good 
fortune to make his acquaint- 
ance, he will tell you, for sure, 
all the miraculous  circum- 
stances touching the remark- 
able recovery and the sad 
loss of the Ancient Bell of 
Saint Bronach during the gale 
in October of ’twenty-nine. 
But the complete history 
of the events of that stormy 
October night could be written 
only from the evidence of four 
persons—and a diversity of 
creatures at that—a subaltern 
of cavalry on the Indian Fron- 
tier; a young engineer who 
has all but completed the con- 
struction of a steel suspension 
bridge in the mountains of 
Ecuador ; a family butler in a 
country house in the Ards of 
County Down, who is the soul 
of discretion; and a certain 
ship’s chandler, into whose 
dark, acrid-smelling shop on 
the wharves of Belfast Harbour 
there came, one October after- 
noon, two well-set-up young 
men, who purchased, after 
much good-natured haggling, 
and carried off in a large saloon 
car, an article that for forty 
years the chandler had de- 
spaired of selling—the ship’s 
bell of the Australian clipper, 
Elizabeth F. Robertson. 
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A STRETCH OF ROAD. 


BY W. BR. HUGHES. 


THE River Thames has been 
described as ‘liquid history.’ 
In a similar way we may look 
upon any one of the main roads 
of our country as a ribbon, not 
merely of macadam and tar, 
but of solid drawn-out his- 
tory. The story of civilisation 
may be told very largely in 
terms of transport, and to trace 
backward into time the tale of 
any stretch of the Great North 
Road, for example, would give 
a series of homely pictures 
which might very usefully 
supplement the scenes of batitle 
or of Parliamentary stage- 
work which still fill too large a 
space in our history books. 
From the windows of my house 
I can catch glimpses of an end- 
less stream of cars and lorries 
which chase one another up and 
down Digswell Hill, a pleasant 
piece of the Great North Road 
lying half-way between Hat- 
field and Welwyn. What traffic 
and what travellers would one 
have seen from the same spot 
@ hundred, five hundred, a 
thousand years ago ? 

Although this Great North 
Road has a long and honour- 
able history, it was not one of 
the Roman highways. Another, 
and an older, North Road from 
London followed, fairly closely, 
the Ermine Street of the legions. 
This Old North Road measured 
its miles from Shoreditch 
Church and struck due north 


through Enfield, Ware and Roy- 
ston. Our road had its zero- 
point at Hicks’s Hall, Smith- 
field, and took a more westerly 
route through Highgate, Barnet 
and Baldock. The two roads 
joined hands at Alconbury Hill 
in Huntingdonshire and ran on 
thence together towards York. 

There is, however, a mile or 
so of the road in our neigh- 
bourhood which was once a 
part of an older and equally 
important highway. This is 
the piece between Welwyn 
Church and the foot of Mardley- 
bury Hill. It lies on the line 
that ran across the country 
to join two great pre-Roman 
strongholds or tribal capitals, 
and was used as a main road 
both by Belgic settlers and 
by the soldiers of Agricola. 
Both of these capitals have 
been definitely located within 
the last year or two, and are 
now being uncovered for the 
first time by the spade of the 
archeologist. One, which we 
associate with the name of 
Cassivellaunus, lies in the Prae 
Wood, on the estate which 
belonged to Sir Francis Bacon, 
and close outside the walls of 
the city of Verulamium which 
succeeded it. The other, which 
was the seat of Cunobelinus 
(whom we have been taught to 
call King Cymbeline), was also 
replaced by a Roman town on 
a neighbouring site, and later 
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still by the feudal city of Col- 
chester. Welwyn itself was a 
well-populated Roman settle- 
ment within the district of the 
municipium of Verulamium, 
and this little piece of road 
through it, as a glance at the 
map will show, points in one 
direction straight towards the 
Celtic strongholds near Wheat- 
hamstead and Verulam, and in 
the other direction towards the 
nodal point where Ermine 
Street met the Stane Street 
near Braughing. 

For over a thousand years 
after the Romans left Britain 
no attempt was made to build 
solid roads that would sustain 
wheeled traffic. Through all 
these centuries, in fact, the 
idea of a road was hardly con- 
nected at all with the thought 
of a hard surface. A road was 
simply a wayleave, a right of 
passage from one place to 
another across the face of the 
country. Nor did this carry 
with it the idea of a narrow 
track; the search for a dry 
or solid footing for man or 
beast would lead to a con- 
tinuous and indefinite widening 
of the way. And there were 
other important reasons for 
preserving a clear, wide track. 
Our modern road _ engineers 
may refer with pride to the 
construction of roads from fifty 
to a hundred feet wide. It is 
with some surprise, therefore, 
that we discover, in the first 
general Statute of the Realm 
referring to roads, a provision 
which laid down that all main 
roads should have a width of 
at least four hundred feet! 
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The reason is plainly given in 
the text of this Statute of 
Winchester, passed in the year 
1285, for it enacts that ‘“ high- 
ways leading from one market 
town to another shall be en- 
larged where as bushes, woods 
and dykes be, so that there be 
neither dyke nor bush whereby 
aman may lurk to hurt within 
two hundred feet of the one 
side and two hundred feet of 
the other side.” This early 
example of ‘ safety first’ legis- 
lation reminds us that the roads 
were regarded as essentially 
places of peril. Through the 
clearings in the ancient oak 
and hornbeam woods which 
covered these Hertfordshire 
hills would ride bands of 
invaders or of __ baronial 
marauders, and groups of dis- 
possessed and landless men 
would lurk in their hollows. 
We notice how a number of 
the local villages were built 
first of all round a hidden 
church and manor house, well 
away from the line of danger 
that a highway represented, 
and that it was only in later 
and more settled times that 
the cottages began to cluster 
along the side of the main 
road. 

Between my outlook-point 
and the highway there have 
lately been unearthed a num- 
ber of Romano-British burial 
urns with their accompanying 
dishes and other articles, which 
have been dated as of the first 
century A.D. But such a little 
settlement or clearing as this 
indicates must have been rare 
in the great woods. that 
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stretched towards Hatfield and 
Hitchin, and travellers hurried 
along the rough ascents and 
descents with a longing for the 
evening harbourage and with 
many uneasy glances down the 
forest glades. 

As the countryside became 
gradually parcelled out among 
manors and villages, the duty 
of keeping communications 
open and usable fell, like so 
many other social duties, upon 
the Lord of the Manor, and he, 
also as usual, called upon his 
tenants and labourers to carry 
out the necessary work. The 
most serious part of this work 
was the bridging of streams, 
for little or nothing was done 
to the road surface to make it 
passable in bad weather. Here 
and there, however, and not- 
ably in the neighbourhood of 
the great monasteries, some 
rich lord, or an abbot who had 
received a legacy for this pur- 
pose, would make a raised 
stone-paved causeway of six 
or eight feet in width, along 
which the pack-horses could 
keep up a steady pace. These 
were the ‘ high ways’ of which 
the wealthier districts could 
boast, while travellers in poorer 
parts were still forced to toil 
through the mud-filled lanes or 
‘hollow ways.’ 

In the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries there was a 
good deal of wayfaring life, and 
the roads were apparently kept 
in a better condition than they 
were after the manorial system 
had largely broken down and 
the religious orders were no 
longer in a position to act as 


wardens of roads and bridges. 
The efforts at road-making and 
maintenance for the next two 
centuries were ludicrously in- 
adequate. To travel any dis- 
tance in winter-time was almost 
an unheard-of adventure. Mac- 
aulay, in his chapter on the 
state of England in 1685, gives 
@ series of pictures which illus- 
trate the hopeless condition of 
the main highroads at that 
time. The traveller started on 
a journey with no definite time- 
table, expecting to lose his way 
in the unfenced wilderness of 
ruts, to be embogged for hours 
in a slough, or to be delayed 
for days by a stretch of flooded 
country. 

When we examine the method 
of road-making and repairing 
that was in force during this 
period, we cannot wonder at 
the results. The law, in the 
‘Statute of Philip and Mary’ 
passed in 1555, laid the obliga- 
tion of road maintenance upon 
the parish as a whole, and upon 
every inhabitant thereof. In 
theory England was thus cov- 
ered with a complete network 
of road authorities, but there 
is ample evidence of the ir- 
regular and amateurish way in 
which their duties were carried 
out. The parishioners were 
called upon, not for a payment 
of money, but for personal 
service, and the business was 
carried out thus. A Parish 
Surveyor of Roads, usually one 
of the local farmers, was elected 
at the vestry each year, and 
he was bound, under a sub- 
stantial penalty, to give his 
services gratuitously. This 
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office of parochial road sur- 
veyor has survived in many 
districts down to our own day. 
The surveyor was responsible 
for keeping all the local roads 
in good condition, including the 
portions of any great trunk 
roads which might run through 
his parish. He had the right 
to call upon every substantial 
landholder or tenant to provide 
a team of horses, a cart and 
two men; and upon every 
householder, cottager, or lab- 
ourer for personal labour on the 
roads for eight hours a day on 
six consecutive days in each 
year. The whole business was 
intensely unpopular and extra- 
ordinarily inefficient. The sur- 
veyor had no scientific or prac- 
tical knowledge of road-making. 
He would usually plough the 
surface of the road twice a 
year in order to level it roughly, 
and throw in stones, faggots and 
gravel to try to give some solid 
footing in the worst places. It 
was his unpleasant duty to 
take his friends and neighbours 
from their own occupations and 
drive them to a hated task, 
and to proclaim the names 
of defaulters in church ‘im- 
mediately after sermon ended.’ 
It was not uncommon for 
him to take advantage of 
his position as director of the 
work, for we find that com- 
plaints were made that he did 
not pay first attention to the 
main ways from market to 
market, but concentrated the 
work upon “ such bye-plots and 
lanes as seem best for his own 
commodity and easy passage 
unto his fields and pastures.” 
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The resentful labourers, on 
their part, introduced the tac- 
tics of ‘ca’ canny.’ Those who 
could not dodge the duty, or 
pay @ substitute to do their 
six days’ work, were apt to 
treat the time as a holiday and 
@ picnic rather than as a term 
of hard labour. 

The result of these conditions 
was that the local Justices of 
the Peace were burdened with 
@ never-ending series of ‘ pre- 
sentments,’ whereby the parish 
as a whole, or the surveyor, or 
individual farmers or house- 
holders, were summoned, and 
usually fined, for not carrying 
out their duties as local road- 
makers. This system of ‘Team 
Duty and Statute Labour’ 
persisted for about three hun- 
dred years, until it was gradu- 
ally replaced by two other 
devices—the raising of a local 
rate, with the employment of 
hired labour, and the institu- 
tion of the turnpike method, 
which was a device for taxing 
certain users of the road for its 
maintenance. Oliver Cromwell 
signed a law permitting any 
parish to raise a highway rate 
of not more than a shilling in 
the pound, but this became in- 
operative after the Restoration. 
A little later payment in lieu 
of personal service became fairly 
general, and was fixed at the 
rate of 1s. 6d. per man per day, 
and 10s. per day for a cart with 
two men. And even after the 
turnpikes were in operation, 
the statute duty continued to 
be enforceable ,for the by- 
roads, and also for the main 
roads if the revenues from tolls 
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proved insufficient. The system 
was finally brought to an end 
by the General Highway Act 
passed two years before the 
accession of Queen Victoria. 

A search through the rolls 
of the cases brought before the 
Hertfordshire Justices supplies 
us with many local illustra- 
tions of the difficulty of enfore- 
ing the law. We find there 
many examples of the two long 
struggles that have character- 
ised the history of road-making 
in England. One was the con- 
test which arose from the 
attempt to make local districts 
responsible for the sections of 
main roads which lay within 
their bounds, and their con- 
tinual revolt against the unjust 
burden of thus subsidising alien 
and long-distance traffic. The 
financial responsibility for main 
roads has gradually been shifted 
from parish to union of par- 
ishes, then to the County Coun- 
cils, and finally, in part at 
least, to a national authority 
in the shape of the Road Board. 
On our particular section of the 
Great North Road, for example, 
we find that in 1662 the sur- 
veyors of the highway for the 
parish of Hatfield (a large and 
scattered parish) petitioned the 
Justices that the inhabitants 
of a remote ward of the parish 
Should be compelled to share 
the heavy burden of maintain- 
ing the “ five miles of the high- 
way leading from the north 
which lay within the parish.” 
It is said to be “‘ much out of 
repair, notwithstanding all the 
inhabitants perform their ser- 
vice,” save the folk of this 
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ward of Newgate Street, who 
“pretend that they had not 
formerly any service therein, 
but in their own private lanes.”’ 
A year or two earlier the in- 
habitants of another Hertford- 
shire parish had prayed for 
relief against the burden of 
repairing their two miles of the 
Great North Road on the 
grounds that the soil was ‘‘ such 
as the winter devours whatso- 
ever they are able to lay on in 
the summer,” and that the 
parish possessed but two teams 
of horses. 

The second age-long battle 
of the roads has been that be- 
tween the road-makers and 
the road-users. The size and 
the weight of carts and of 
coaches always tended to in- 
crease, and the surveyors were 
met with ever-increasing de- 
mands for better foundations, 
better surface and greater 
width. Time after time Parlia- 
ment passed enactments limit- 
ing the weight of wagons, the 
number of horses allowed to 
draw them, the size of their 
wheels and the width of the 
rims of the wheels; but, even 
down to our own day, the road- 
maker has always fought a 
losing battle and has been 
obliged to improve the highway 
from the roughly stoned 
eight-foot road that was made 
compulsory in 1692 to the 
seventy -foot solid concrete, 
surface - tarred structure of 
today. 

Among the local ‘ present- 
ments’ which illustrate this 
phase of road history on our 
stretch of highway we find 
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@ number which show the 
special difficulties of those par- 
ishes which included the more 
awkward stretches of the 
Great North Road. The de- 
scent of Digswell Hill into 
Welwyn, for example, was down 
a steep slope into a bottom or 
slough which was an unending 
source of trouble. In 1694 the 
inhabitants of Welwyn were 
presented as a body “for not 
repairing a highway called Digs- 
well Hill leading from Welwyn 
towards Lemsford Mill, con- 
taining six poles, and for not 
being six foote wide.” At 
Lemsford Mill bridge the duty 
shifted on to the Hatfield folk. 
In 1653 it needed a decision 
of the Justices to certify that 
the bridge was in decay and 
“that the inhabitants of Hat- 
field have time out of mind, 
and still ought, to repair the 
same.” The neighbouring 
landowners were called upon 
to scour the watercourse for a 
hundred poles and to repair the 
banks of the stream. 

In Hatfield itself the road 
ran up the steep ascent of Fore 
Street to the church. Henry 
Warren, carrier of Hatfield, 
found in 1678 that he could 
not take his travelling wagon 
up the hill without the assist- 
ance of “‘ six horses in length ”’ ; 
but this was against the Statute, 
and he incurred the penalty of a 
fairly severe fine. Nearly a 
hundred years later a special 
order for this hill was made 
which allowed “‘ any number of 
horses not exceeding ten to be 
used for drawing up wagons 
with nine-inch wheels and not 
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exceeding six for wagons with 
wheels of not less than nine 
inches.” About the same time 
John Long of Hatfield was fined 
twenty shillings for “‘ drawing a, 
waggon and five horses, having 
the felloes of the wheels of less 
breadth than six inches.”” The 
theory was that wide tyres on 
the wheels would act as rollers 
and would not cut up the sur- 
face so much as narrow ones; 
but in practice the regulations 
led to the use of heavier wagons 
and to greater road damage. 

‘Close to our stretch of road- 
way there is rising today a 
complete Garden City, which 
boasts of limiting its houses to 
about ten to the acre. It is 
interesting to find, in these 
Sessions records, a number of 
cases which illustrate the en- 
forcement of a far more drastic 
limitation of the density of 
building, laid down by an Act 
passed in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. To give a single 
example, we have in 1681 the 
presentment of “‘ William Nash 
of Wellwyn for erecting a cot- 
tage on the highway leading to 
Hatfield, without having four 
acres of land to lay to it accord- 
ing to the statute.” 

Transport by wheeled veh- 
icles, in place of pack-horses, 
was becoming common by the 
end of the sixteenth century, 
and stage coaches appeared in 
the seventeenth. It became 
quite evident that the parishes 
could not provide the neces- 
sary solid through-roads. The 
new device of the Turnpike 
Trust came first into being in 
the year 1663, when the Justices 
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of Hertford, Cambridge and 
Huntingdon called the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the 
ruinous condition of the roads 
leading from London to the 
north. The first toll-gate in 
England was erected at Wades- 
mill on the Old North Road, a 
mile or two from Ware, in this 
same year 1663, but turnpikes 
did not become at all general 
until the early years of the 
eighteenth century. 

They were intensely unpopu- 
lar, but effective for their 
purpose. They meant the com- 
ing of professional and efficient 
road engineers, and the possi- 
bility of substantial construc- 
tive work being undertaken, 
with the help of capital raised 
on the security of the tolls. 
In spite of the popular riots and 
the destruction of gates and 
toll-houses, the system steadily 
grew, until by 1838 eleven 
hundred different turnpike 
trusts had been established by 
Act of Parliament, controlling 
over twenty-three thousand 
miles of road. 

Our stretch of road was 
divided between two such 
trusts, the first of which was 
instituted by an Act of 1726. 
The preamble to this Act stated 
that the local roads “ had be- 
come so ruinous and bad and 
great part of them are too 
narrow, that they are dangerous 
to travellers and rendered al- 
most impassible.”’ All the local 
lords, clergy and principal land- 
holders were made trustees of 
the road. The Act specifies the 
charges to be made for the 
use of these few miles of road. 
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A “coach, chariot, chaise or 
calash”’ is to pay sixpence, 
fourpence, or twopence accord- 
ing to whether it is drawn by 
six, four, or less than four 
horses ; a “‘ waggon, wain, cart 
or carriage, drawn by five or 
more horses or oxen” is also 
to pay sixpence, with a corre- 
spondingly graduated scale. 
Every ‘horse, mule or ass 
laden or unladen and not draw- 
ing ”’ is to be charged a penny. 
Droves of oxen or of neat cattle 
paid at the rate of tenpence a 
score, and droves of calves, 
hogs, sheep, or lambs, fivepence 
a@ score. Exemptions from toll 
are granted to coaches of the 
Royal Family, farm wagons, or 
machines engaged upon their 
ordinary work, mails, soldiers 
on the march, “ vagrants sent 
with passes,” and local folk 
going to church, taking corn to 
the mill, or attending market or 
fair. The object was to tax 
the through traffic. 

The first minute-book of this 
Turnpike Trust has been pre- 
served, and gives us some 
interesting details of the new 
régime. The first meeting of 
the trustees appointed a treas- 
urer and surveyor at a salary 
of forty pounds a year and two 
toll-gatherers at a wage “ not 
exceeding nine shillings per 
week.” It ordered a “ turnpike 
to be set up on Monday week,” 
and passed certain standing 
orders, such as ‘Silence but 
in those that speak,” and 
“Dinner not to be called but 
by the chairman.” The meet- 
ings of the trustees were held 
at various public inns in rota- 
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tion, but after the first novelty 
had worn off, it became difficult 
to raise a quorum of five mem- 
bers from among the forty or 
more trustees. 

The trusts had to contend 
with two great difficulties. 
The first was to ensure the 
honesty of the toll-keepers. It 
was evident that no proper 
check could be kept upon their 
receipts, and the wages paid 
were hardly an encouragement 
to honesty. We find our trus- 
tees, within a year, passing a 
resolution that the gate-keepers 
must swear their amounts 
monthly before a Justice of the 
Peace. A little later tollman 
Ludford reported a theft of 
£5. 4s. from the toll-house 
and craved allowance thereof 
in his accounts, but this was 
not permitted unless he could 
give “‘ better proof of the said 
Robbery.” At certain times, 
particularly when receipts 
might have been showing un- 
accountable variations, the 
trustees would farm out the 
tolls for a period to the highest 
bidder, thus ensuring them- 
selves against pilfering and pro- 
viding an ascertainable, if per- 
haps @ smaller, income. 

The second great difficulty 
was to guard against evasions 
of the toll-gates by travellers, 
and particularly by the drovers, 
whose great flocks moving to- 
wards the London meat mar- 
kets provided a very substantial 
part of the turnpike revenue. 
The trust, like its modern suc- 
cessor the railway company, 
was assumed to have no soul 
or conscience, and therefore a 
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man might cheat it without 
incurring any sense of guilt. 
We notice minutes recording 
“complaints that the Toll- 
gate is avoided by drovers of 
cattle being let through private 
grounds by the occupiers and 
owners of such grounds, for 
the advantage of such occu- 
piers,” who no doubt were 
charging an unofficial toll at a 
cut rate. To get over such 
difficulties the trustees autho- 
rised ‘a watch,’ an offer of a 
reward of ten shillings to in- 
formers, and finally the erection 
of subsidiary toll-gates across 
certain lanes that had been used 
for by-passing. 

Some of the other business 
of the trustees was also of a 
contentious character. One 
parish would complain that its 
section of road was not re- 
paired so often as that of 
a@ neighbouring parish. Land- 
owners would have to be pulled 
up for endeavouring to enclose 
pieces of the highway. Richard 
Finch, the Master of Stevenage 
Grammar School, claimed, and 
after much bickering finally 
obtained, damages of the trus- 
tees because they had exercised 
their right of digging gravel 
for road repairs by opening a 
pit in the middle of his playing 
field ! 

On looking into the Trust’s 
account-book of nearly a hun- 
dred years later we find, as we 
should expect, a great increase 
in the volume of business done 
upon the road. The gate- 
keeper’s wage has gone up from 
nine to eighteen shillings a 
week. The great MacAdam 
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has been engaged by this turn- 
pike trust, as by most of the 
other trusts of any importance, 
and is serving a8 engineer and 
surveyor at a fee of a hundred 
pounds a year. By 1832 the 
income from tolls had increased 
to about £2500 a year, and this 
enabled a big improvement to 
be carried out at Digswell Hill. 
The old sunk road, with its 
precipitous descent, was re- 
placed by @ new and carefully 
graded road on the hillside. A 
competition was apparently 
held for the best lay-out of 
the new road, and the premium 
of twenty-five pounds was won 
by a clergyman, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Lax. The land bought 
for the new road—about a mile 
in length—cost £2200, and the 
engineering job was thoroughly 
well done. 

These were the palmy days 
of the turnpike road; but dis- 
aster was not far ahead. There 
is an ominous entry of 
£100. 17s. 4d. spent in 1846 
in opposing the London and 
York Railway Bill. The 
shadow of this approaching 
competition caused Telford’s 
great scheme for the remaking 
of the whole of the Great North 
Road to be abandoned, with 
the Scottish part alone com- 
pleted. The stage-coach driver, 
passing through Welwyn in 
1850, would point with his whip 
to the huge viaduct rising over 
the Mimram valley and say to 
his passengers, “There is my 
arch - enemy, gentlemen!” 
After this date the toll money 
sank to less than five hundred 
pounds a year and the Trust 


became involved in debt and 
difficulty until it came to an 
end with the ‘ disturnpiking’ 
of 1871, when the roads went 
back upon the local rates. 

A comparison of the map of 
our road today with that of its 
course two hundred years ago 
shows that very few yards of 
the big stretch of six or seven 
miles follow exactly the earlier 
line. One big diversion we 
have already referred to; an- 
other cut out the village of 
Lemsford; and a greater one 
still removed the Great North 
Road from within to without 
the boundary of Hatfield Park, 
and abolished the steep pull up 
the street by Hatfield Church. 
An old milestone, the eigh- 
teenth from London, still hides 
in a hedge in the park, and the 
piece of the Old Road which 
lay just above the church has 
now become the private burial- 
ground of the Cecil family. 
Today we see bigger cuts still 
being made boldly across the 
face of the country, by-passing 
all the towns. The old North 
Road has been tidied, widened 
and straightened almost beyond 
recognition. 

The days of the stage-coach, 
though a comparatively short 
chapter in the long history of 
the roads, have always loomed 
large in their busy picturesque- 
ness. The bustling post-houses 
and inns of that period have 
long lost their glory or dis- 
appeared altogether. The 
Angel which stood at the crest 
of Digswell Hill has vanished 
within the span of living mem- 
ory, and the only visible memo- 
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rial of its site is a well-hole on 
what is now the Welwyn Gar- 
den City Golf Course. But 
stories of the inns persist, and 
the folk of this countryside will 
still tell tales of old Barker, 
the autocrat of the White 
Hart in Welwyn, or of the ob- 
sequious landlord in Hatfield 
who won a@ bet for a local wag 
by saluting an ass. It was the 
landlord’s custom to run out, 
scraping and bowing, to wel- 
come important arrivals, and 
the layer of the wager had 
dressed a donkey: in hat and 
greatcoat and perched him pre- 
cariously beside the driver of 
a gig. 

The highwayman, romanti- 
cised beyond all reason, also 
gets more than his fair share 
of attention in the history of 
the road. Our piece of road 
has its stories. Turpin, that 
legendary old impostor, is, of 
course, known to have sat in 
the ingle-nook of every inn 
between London and York. 
Other villains, less notorious, 
have at least some definite, if 
traditional, incident by which 
they are remembered. An ash- 
tree which stood just yonder 
and came down only a year 
or two ago, was known as 
the ““Come down, Monty!” 
tree, because it was in its 
boughs that a certain highway- 
man of that name sought refuge 
and was finally captured. A 
piece of the road near Welwyn 
is still called Robbery Bottom. 
The origin of the name is 
explained in the note-book of 
a curate of Dr Edward Young, 
the author of the ‘Night 
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Thoughts,’ who held the rectory 
of Welwyn in the middle of 
the eighteenth century: ‘“ The 
famous Robber Whitney fre- 
quently robbed there and hay- 
ing bound the passengers threw 
them into the pightle adjoining, 
called to this day Whitney’s 
Pightle. Other robberies there 
since. One late robber shot to 
death.” The Sessions records, 
already referred to, provide 
further examples of the dangers 
of the road. Thus: ‘ August 
1733, Information by Thos. 
Lewis of Lime Street in the City 
of London, sugar refiner, that 
about two o’clock in the after- 
noon of Saturday, 18th August, 
as he was coming by the Lincoln 
coach between Welwyn and 
Hatfield, he was robbed of eight 
guineas, two moidores and five 
shillings in silver by a single 
highwayman in a dark-coloured 
coat upon a brown bay horse.” 
Or we might quote such an 
adventure as that in which 
figured the Digswell clergyman 
with the somewhat curious and 
self-contradictory name of the 
Rev. Affabel Battel. On 5th 
September 1702 the Welwyn 
doctor deposed that on the 
previous night ‘‘ he passed the 
cart of William Brown, carrier, 
in Lempsford Mill hill, and after 
he had passed he heard Mrs 
Anne Phipps cry out, but the 
way being narrow he could not 
get to her; however, she was 
relieved by another. And he 
heard Mr Battel say, ‘ Sirrah, 
you had like to have killed a 
woman in the company and 
dare you give such language ; 
you ought to have your head 
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broke.’ Upon which Brown 
made answer, ‘What would 
you have, sirrah?’ and im- 
mediately struck the said Battel 
thirty or forty blows with a 
cart whip and said they (mean- 
ing the clergy) were black- 
coated rascals and that they 
would be damned and that the 
devil would fetch them to hell 
by hundreds, with other reviling 
words.”’ 

One longs in vain for the 
chance of overhearing other 
interesting conversations that 
have taken place along this 
stretch of road. The curious 
subject of one may be recalled, 
for it was here that Samuel 
Pepys fell in with a man who 
had been a chaplain to Oliver 
Cromwell, and discussed with 
him the truth of a popular 
rumour about the Protector’s 
bones. It was believed by 
many that when Cromwell was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, 
his friends, anticipating such a 
desecration as afterwards took 


place, secretly exchanged his 
body with the bones of one of 
the Kings of England and that 
the Royalists had thus been 
tricked into exercising their 
spite upon sacred dust. 

Our twentieth-century road 
is probably more dangerous to 
life than any of the roads of 
the past, and to a future age it 
will no doubt appear as roman- 
tic as they do tous. The Turpin 
of today dashes towards York 
at sixty miles an hour, with the 
contents of a jeweller’s shop- 
front in his car. The cart- 
horse has become nearly as 
extinct as the pack-horse, and 
the motor-coach covers in an 
hour or two what it took 
the stage coach a full day to 
achieve. The highway of the 
air, which costs nothing to 
maintain, is beginning to come 
into use. But the highroads 
will yet continue for long to 
cover the face of England with 
a changing network of hard 
stone and of history. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


A LITTLE YELLOW PERIL. 


BY RAMBLA. 


EASTWARD in succession 
range after range clad to the 
summit with virgin forest. The 
mountain flanks fall sharply 
away steeper and yet steeper, 
till the trees cling to the cliffs 
vertically over the white waters 
foaming in winding gullies 
thousands of feet below. 

A wild country, as it was in 
the beginning. A wet country 
of damp winds, warm rain, 
mists and dripping trees; 
where fleeting sunshine pierces 
the gloom of evergreen jungle 
with shafts of glorious light, 
painting bright the dragon- 
flies that dart and hover in 
the scintillations of glittering 
foliage. Where silence is 
broken only by the soothing 
hum of busy bees. The home 
of elephants, tigers and bison, 
still undisturbed by the crack 
of a rifle and the echo of a 
gun. Where men, few and far 
between, use the bow and 
atrow, the spear and the dao. 

Over the trees on a distant 
range hung the smoke from 
fires that were cooking the 
breakfast rice of Humli, a 
Mishmi village of the Meju 
clan. Round the village ran 
@ stockade with one gateway, 
over which was a platform of 
logs where a sentry stood. 


I. 


Near him was a thatch on four 
poles sheltering a party of 
armed men on guard at the 
gate. 

As the morning sun was 
peeping above the horizon, men 
collected on the village green. 
Each had a weapon of war and 
an implement for working in 
the fields. Among them were 
a few women and girls. Then 
came Kaisha, the Chief of 
Humli, to join them, with his 
spear and two red hunting 
chow dogs. The party passed 
out through the gate down the 
winding track on the mountain- 
side to cultivate a clearing in 
the jungle recently felled and 
burnt. 

The guard shut the gate 
behind them and bolted it. 


The sound of voices and 
laughter died away in the 
wooded valley below. The 


village seemed strangely silent. 
Outside his hut on the edge of 
the green sat an old man 
chopping wood. A_ ready 
smile and a sense of humour 
had developed a network of 
wrinkles round a pair of twink- 
ling eyes. With the guard 
that morning was a hefty lad 
of eighteen called Kohoto, the 
son of Kaisha, the Chief of 
Humili. 
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Kohoto sauntered across the 
green and stood watching the 
old man, Hambit, chopping his 
sticks. But the ready smile 
did not function: Hambit 
resented inspection. 

“Why not in the fields, 
Kohoto ? ”’ 

“Because I am one of the 
guard.” 

Silence followed, broken by 
the chopping of wood. 

“Did Lamba go to the 
fields ? ”’ 

“Lamba is not in the 
fields.”’ 

Silence again, tense and 
eloquent. Hambit, the daddy 
and the widower, knew now 
why Lamba, his one and only 
daughter, was not in the fields 
that morning. 

Kohoto drew his great war 
dao. He squatted beside Ham- 
bit and helped him with the 
wood. The smile appeared and 
made up for lost time. Daddy 
paused to admire the display of 
energy a8 he went indoors. 

Kohoto chopped on alone 
till the job was done. Then 
from the hut stepped a girl of 
eighteen, carrying a gourd of 
rice beer dripping with foam : 
a tall girl, with the figure of a 
beautiful woman, clad in a 
tartan, blue and white, bound 
gracefully about her from the 
breasts to just above the knee. 

“A drink for the man who 
has helped us. This is the 
real stuff, let me tell you. I 
make it myself, and Daddy 
drinks lots and lots every 
night, and he smiles first thing 
in the morning all the same.” 

A deep breath of content 


followed a long pull at the 
gourd. 
“Grand beer! The very 


best I ever tasted. I have— 
er—I—er—have plenty of land 
and—er—lots of cattle: heaps 
of pigs and poultry, but nobody 
to make lovely beer like this 
and roast venison. I am build- 
ing @ large house. When it is 
ready, will you live in it with 
me?” 

Surprise wrestled with horror 
for possession of the pretty 
little face. 

“ The girls of the Meju don’t 
marry little boys. They marry 
men who have killed an enemy 
and brought home a head.” 

She swung round with her 
back to him and went indoors. 
Kohoto stood rigid. The gourd 
fell from his hand and broke 
to bits. The beer splashed 
over his feet. He rejoined the 
guard. 

“ Kohoto, my lad, you look 
just like your father did when 
he was @ boy,” said Bussoo, 
an ancient warrior who had 
followed his chief through many 
adventures. 

And now the sun was stoking 
up. Heat shimmered over the 
thatches of Humli. The vil- 
lage, hemmed in by trees and 
a high stockade, trapped the 
sunshine and held it. Even 
the pigs took shelter and joined 
the poultry on the shady side 
of the huts. Outside in the 
shadows of the jungle the 
wood cuckoo sang with meas- 
ured notes a duet with the flute 
of the golden oriole. 

It was Bussoo’s turn for 
sentry-go on the platform over 
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the gate. He gave a start and 
stiffened to listen intently. 

“ There is fighting down yon- 
der,” he said, pointing in the 
direction of the fields. 

Kohoto jumped up beside 
him. He heard a noise away 
down the valley, faint and 
ominous. The sound was quite 
strange to him. It made a 
feeling, also quite strange to 
him, creep down his spine. A 
flying leap landed him on top 


of the gate. He slid down 
outside. * 
“Stay here, Kohoto, and 


guard the village with us.” 

“Not I!’ he shouted, and 
bounded down the path out of 
sight. 

Along the forest track he 
fairly broke the record. The 
sounds he heard from the vil- 
lage gate were lost in the depth 
of the jungle. He rounded a 
Spur, came to a clearing and 
saw the fight just below him. 
Shouts; war cries; flash of 
weapons ; the helter-skelter of 
men; Humli men driving the 
enemy across the open into 
the jungle beyond. With a 
yell, Kohoto rushed to join 
them. He marked his man. 
He overtook him. He threw 
his spear. The man collapsed. 


Scudding clouds and a grey 
sky were reflected in a sheet 
of brown water two miles wide. 
In awesome silence the smooth 
current slid along at twelve 
miles an hour. Out across the 
water all was quiet. In mid- 
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He struck with his dao again 
and again. His first head. 
He paused for breath. Lifting 
his trophy by the hair, he 
found it surprisingly heavy. 
The chase swept past him out 
of sight, out of hearing. After 
a@ while, by twos and threes, 
the men began to return to the 
fields, some with wounds, others 
with trophies. Great was the 
excitement as they collected 
to rest and eat a belated meal. 
All talked at once. The enemy 
were strangers. Many were 
Chinamen—many had muskets. 
Kaisha’s dogs had barked and 
warned them of danger. 

It was getting late when they 
began the steep climb home- 
ward. On the way the women 
who had been with them in 
the fields emerged from hiding. 
At a point where the village 
first came in sight they stood 
aghast. Their village was on 
fire! A column of smoke 
towered into the sky. Flames 
leapt and danced on the thatch 
of Humli with a crackle and a 
roar. Even the stockade was 
alight. With a howl of rage 
they rushed forward. The gate 
had been forced open. Corpses 
littered the green. The village 
was sacked and empty. 


stream a tree, swept down from 
distant mountain forests, rolled 
slowly over, raised its branches 
half out of the water and 
fetched up stranded on a sand- 
bank, while the waters gurgled 
and raced through its timbers. 
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Three months later, when the 
rains and floods had subsided, 
dozens of flotsam trees lay 
scattered on a dry bed of sand 
between the flood banks of the 
mighty river. Bruised and 
splintered in their journey 
through the torrents among 
the mountains, they had ar- 
rived in the smooth spread-out 
of the waters stripped of their 
bark. High and dry they lay, 
white skeletons gleaming in the 
sunshine. 

“One, two, three, four!” 
said the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Theophilus Parkes, for 
the third time counting to him- 
self a party of crocodiles sun- 
ning themselves in perfect bliss 
away across the sand where a 
silver streak marked the course 
of the shrunken river. 

Theophilus Parkes was sitting 
at a rough deal table on a hard 
deal chair on the verandah of 
a dik bungalow, unravelling 
petty intrigue and dispensing 
constitutional justice. For the 
hobby of litigation and the art 
of terminological inexactitude, 
so dear to the Aryan brother 
East of Suez, had spread under 
the wings of Pax Britannica 
and the British Constitution 
to the walls of Hymalaya, 
even to that uttermost corner 
where the Brahmaputra erupts 
through three gorges from a 
mountain mystery of terra in- 
cognita, to spread silt and fat- 
ness over a lazy land called 
Assam. 

Theophilus at headquarters 
would sit enthroned on a dais 
with all the amenities of a well- 
found court-house below him ; 
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@ witness-box complete with 
steps; an enclosure, with 
desks, for scribes and pleaders ; 
another in which to pen the 
public ; in the offing, a posse of 
police. But out there on circuit 
in the wilds, the verandah of 
a rest-house or the shade of a 
pipal-tree in the compound 
was the accommodation avail- 
able for the majesty of the law. 

It was the hour of noon. 
The breeze blew hot off the 
sand. In the stuffy atmosphere 
of crowded Eastern humanity 
Theophilus Parkes was earning 
all his pay. For the twentieth 
time he mopped his brow, nose 
and chin. At last it was over. 
The crowd slowly dispersed, 
sadder and wiser. Fresh air 
invaded the verandah, A 
fifth crocodile emerged from 
the water, joined the sun- 
bathers, and was duly counted 
by the Deputy Commissioner. 
A flight of teal in arrowhead 
formation winged a rapid. 
course down the river, happy 
harbingers of cold weather soon 
to come. The verandah was 
now empty. Theophilus tilted 
back his chair and pressed home 
a charge of tobacco with his 
thumb into the bowl of the 
faithful briar. But his head 
clerk, Ashutosh Chatterjee 
Chunder Bose, remained in situ 
registering in silence an air of 
importance while the flame 
of the match descended by suc- 
tion into the depths of the pipe. 

“Sir. Wild men from moun- 
tains across border arrive to 
see your Honour. They are, I 
think, of Mishmi tribes. We 
have one interpreter, one 
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Gurkha man of Military Police, 
by name Lal Bahadur. He 
maintains now for long time 
one Mishmi woman, so he 
speaks Mishmi tongue, and 
woman she speaks Hindustani.” 

The pipe was well and truly 
lit. ‘ After tea, please, Babu, 
in my bungalow at six o’clock.” 
Then to himself, ‘‘ An epitaph 
drear. <A fool lies here who 
tried to hustle the East.” 

The scene changes—to the 
office of the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Assam. 
On his table was a pile of cor- 
respondence, as usual about 
eighteen inches high, in which 
to-day lay a letter from 
Deputy Commissioner Theo- 
philus Parkes. 


ce“ Sir, 

“TI have the honour 
to inform you that a 
deputation of Mishmis from 
the country west of Rima 
has arrived in Sadiya with 
the following information :— 

“1. Chinamen from Cham- 
pien have invaded Mishmi 
country. 

“2. They are murdering, 
looting, and capturing female 
slaves. 

“3. They are armed with 
muskets. 

“4, They are _ forcing 
Mishmi prisoners to con- 
struct a path for them down 
the Lohit River, which is a 
branch of the Brahmaputra, 
and it will bring them within 
striking distance of our 
frontier. 

“The deputation consists 
of four individuals, who ap- 
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pear intelligent and of some 
authority among the Mishmi 
clans. 

“The object of the depu- 
tation is to solicit the aid 
of the British Government 
against these Chinese raiders 
and bandits. 

“They have produced as 
evidence the head of a China- 
man and a quantity of 
Chinese garments, arms and 
equipment taken, they say, 
from a field of battle. 

“TI am detaining the de- 
putation pending receipt of 
instructions from you on 
this matter. 

“‘T have the honour to be, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

“THEOPHILUS PARKES.” 


The Chief Secretary adjusted 
his pince-nez. On the wall 
opposite was a large map. He 
strode across to look at it. 
Yes. There was Rima on a 
river of sorts, and there was 
Sadiya on our frontier, also 
on a river called the Lohit, 
perhaps the same river. The 
country between was wild and 
unsurveyed. Once upon a time 
an Englishman explored up 
the Lohit. He had found im- 
possible mountains covered 
with impossible jungles, inter- 
sected by impossible rivers and 
inhabited by unpleasant people. 

The Chief Secretary then 
went and stood on holy ground 
in the office of the Chief Com- 
missioner with the letter in 
his hand. ‘There may be 
something in this, Baxter,” 
said His Excellency. ‘“‘ We 
don’t want Chinese bandits on 
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our border. Burma has got 
them. We will be forewarned 
and forearmed. Tell Parkes to 
send them along—er—without 
the head.” 
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Half an hour later Parkes 
opened a telegram. Two hours 
later four bewildered Mishmis 
sat in a railway train for the 
first time in their lives. 


I. 


A week later, a thousand 
miles away, another train stood 
in the siding of Gurumabad 
cantonment station at 9 P.M. 
The two last vehicles were 
cattle trucks into which the 
entrainment of mules was in 
progress. The last of the 
twenty mules to entrain was 
Antony. On the warpath 
Antony was wont to carry on 
his person two hundred pounds 
of gun cotton. But Antony 
refused point-blank to entrain. 
They tried him sideways, they 
tried him backside foremost : 
Antony stuck his toes in and 
would not budge. They tried 
him with ropes and tackle: 
Antony lay down. The trans- 
port havildar perspired and 
said, “Shaitén ka Batcha.” 
An officer came up and said, 
“Where is Cleopatra ? ” 

“She found a pot of paint, 
green paint, and ate it this 
morning, sahib. Now she is 
in hospital, and we have an- 
other mule in exchange.” 

“ Tf Cleopatra can walk, fetch 
her.” 

- Cleopatra came. She was a 
white mule, bosom pal of 
Antony. She feared nothing 
and ate anything. She boarded 
the train. Antony followed 
and was made fast. Cleopatra 
returned to hospital. The 


transport havildar slammed the 
truck doors and padlocked 
them. The next van was filling 
fast with canvas kitbags and 
the next with crowbars, jumping 
bars, miners’ hammers, axes, 
saws, picks, shovels, blocks and 
tackle, anvils, grindstones, port- 
able forge, masons’ tools, gun 
cotton, rifle ammunition and 
hundreds of other things which 
made up the engineering equip- 
ment of ‘B’ Company, 48th 
Pioneers. 

At ten o’clock came the 
skirl of pipes to the tune of 
“Johnny Cope” down the 
avenue of mango-trees from 
the lines to the station. ‘B’ 
Company, in field service order, 
swung down the platform. 
Each party halted in front of 
its compartment and entrained 
like clockwork. The engine 
shrieked a warning. Three 
British officers, captain, sub- 
altern and doctor, stepped on 
board. Then arrived the 
General commanding Gurum- 
abad Brigade, himself once the 
captain commanding that very 
company. He bid them good- 
bye and God-speed. Two hun- 
dred turbaned heads crowded 
the windows to welcome him 
with the war-cry of the Sikhs. 
Darkness swallowed up the 
train. The edge of the plat- 
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form was black and _ void. 
Signal lights, red, green and 
yellow, twinkled in the station 
yard. All was still save the 
chirping of crickets and the 
croaking of frogs. 

And what were they up to 
in a special train all to them- 
selves, whirling through the 
plains of Hindustan that night 
and the next day and the 
following night? To construct 
a little road through unknown 
country eastward of Assam 
over the border up the Lohit 
River towards Rima. To make 
friends with the Mishmi tribes. 
To cool the ardour of raiding 
Chinamen by gentle suasion, if 
possible ; by force, if necessary. 

At length, after two months’ 
pioneering, came Christmas 
Day. We moved camp that 
morning three miles forward to 
road-head. The rest of the day 
was observed as a holiday. For 
dinner venison soup, fried mah- 
seer, roast jungle-fowl, plum- 
pudding and mince-pies from 
sweethearts and wives, and, 
glory be, a case of champagne 
with best wishes from the 
G.O.C. Gurumabad Brigade. 
We thoroughly toasted His 
Majesty King Edward the 
Seventh, and many others, till 
the world went merrily round 
and round indeed. Behind us 
lay forty miles of six-foot mule 
road, nowhere steeper than one 
in seven; the result of hectic 
digging, felling, bridging and 
blasting in a country the 
masterpiece of terrestrial cata- 
clysm. Fit were the men as 
fleas, and cheerful withal. One 
had been lost in a blasting 
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accident, another under a fall- 
ing tree. One mule had stepped 
over the khud, his sight having 
been blurred by the tassels of 
his eye-fringe. He fetched up 
three hundred feet below. We 
gave him up for lost. Next day 
up he came smiling, saved by 
his heavy saddle and the load 
on his back, and rescued by a 
forlorn hope led by the per- 
spiring transport havildar. 

All around were the spoor 
of deer, the tracks of elephants 
and tiger; but chunks being 
blasted from the mountain- 
side, and boulders half the size 
of a London bus levered over 
the khud, had got on their 
nerves, 80 we saw them not. 

Dicky Gray, my one and only 
subaltern officer, was grieved 
at this. Dormant in its case 
lay his beautiful Westley Rich- 
ards rifle, tenderly oiled and 
cleansed by Ram Singh, his 
orderly. 

“Sahib, the Mishmis say 
there are wild goats far up in 
the mountains above us. 
Beautiful goats, large, red and 
very wild. The Sahib would do 
well to shikar those lovely 
goats.” 

“Takin, by Jove! That's 
what they are, Ram Singh.” 

So on Christmas night of the 
flowing bowl, Dicky Gray 
broached the subject of leave, 
and got it. 

* You will want some Mish- 
mis to carry your kit,” I said. 
*‘ Send for the interpreter.” 

Gurkha Rifleman Lal Baha- 
dur of the Military Police 
appeared like magic in the 
flickering light of our pine 
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log fire, our liaison with the 


Mishmis, a present from 
Deputy Commissioner Theo- 
philus Parkes. 

“Have I your MHonour’s 
permission to go with the Chota 
Sahib on shikar to-morrow ? 
The Sahib will want an inter- 
preter.” 

“ Nothing doing, Lal Baha- 
dur. What about your work 
in camp ? ” 

Into the firelight stepped a 
Mishmi maid pleasing to con- 
template, with shapely bare 
legs, ® very short skirt, a 
shorter bodice without sleeves 
(quite useless, in fact) and a 
silver band round the coils of 
hair on her forehead. With a 
plump little smile she puffed 
at her short iron pipe. 

“ Sahib, this is—er—a friend 
of mine. She talks Hindustani 
just like me. She could, if 
your Honour so orders, inter- 
pret in camp while I am away.” 

I tested the little lady with 
a few remarks in Hindustani. 
The rifleman won. Next morn- 
ing, with a Martini - Henry 
rifle as long as himself, he took 
charge of six large Mishmi 
porters. Dicky Gray and Ram 
Singh scrambled up after them. 

On @ spur nine thousand 
feet above the sea stood the 
lonely village of Damroh. In 
it lived two hundred Mishmi 
folk of the Digaru clan. A 
remarkable village was Dam- 
roh. It had only six houses, 
very long like trains, each 
standing on bamboo piles five 
feet above the ground. Through 
each was a long passage down 
the middle. On both sides 
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of the passage were suites 
or apartments occupied by 
families. 

On the village green was a 
mound, on the top of which 
was @ thirty-foot length of a 
huge tree-trunk with its ends 
bluntly pointed like a howitzer 
shell—the war drum of Dam- 
roh. The smooth bole of it was 
beautifully hollowed out. Loud 
was the response it gave to the 
lightest thump. The voice of 
the mountaineer can be heard 
afar; the voice of a Mishmi 
raised to full pitch was picked 
up by Lissoo, Chief of Damroh, 
at three o’clock that afternoon. 
This is what it said— 

** Oh-ho-o-o0, there! We are 
coming to Damroh to-night. A 
white man is with us. We 
want food and shelter.” 

Lissoo stood on the threshing 
floor at the edge of the spur 
facing the sound of the voice, 
@ mountain panorama below 
him. Filling his lungs, he 
threw back his head and let 
out a bellow which, inter- 
preted, ran: “‘Oh-ho-o-o, there! 
Who are you? ”’ 

Back came the answer, a 
tiny sound— 

** Oh-ho-o-o, there! 
of the Meju.”’ 

A bowshot from the village 
gate Lissoo and a party of 
Digaru Mishmis had _ fore- 
gathered. Seated on a plinth 
of stones round the base of an 
evergreen oak, they waited to 
welcome the guests. Beside 
them stood gourds of rice beer 
and bamboo cups. Long before 
the,generous gourds wereempty, 
limbs had ceased to ache, and 
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everyone beamed with good 
cheer on the best of possible 
worlds. For the white guest 
@ hut was built in a quiet 
corner, with a roof and walls of 
reeds on a frame of green 


bamboo. Within was a shelf 
for bedding, also of green 
bamboo. In @ corner stood a 


portly gourd of Damroh’s finest 
brew. Then came Mishmi 
maids with chickens, eggs and 
venison. Dicky Gray dined 
well that night and slept well, 
guarded by his orderly under 
the eaves of the thatch. 

Day dawned crisp and clear 
on the mountain, with a touch 
of frost in the air. The valleys 
below were bathed in rolling 
billows of silver mist, flecked 
with the red and gold of a 
rising sun. The mountains 
above were clothed in the 
purple robes of dawn. In 
Damroh all was excitement. 
Men crowded on the highest 
mound watching intently some 
smoke that was rising far away 
to eastward. ‘The Mishmis 
say it is war, Sahib. A village 
is being burnt,’’ said Lal Baha- 
dur, beaming with joy. Sud- 
denly the crowd was silent. 
On the sweet morning air came 
a@ throbbing sound from some- 
where far away, felt rather 
than heard. Louder it grew 
and louder. Then it stopped. 
There it was again! A rhyth- 
mic roll, rumble after rumble. 
A war drum throbbing news of 
tragedy to the villages far and 
wide. 

Damroh listened in awe to 
the message of the mighty 
voice. ‘‘ Meju Mishmis are at- 
tacked. Village burnt. Many 
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killed. Many captured. Enemy 
moving west. Beware.” 

“ That’s torn it. No Takin 
for me just yet. I must report 
this and wait for leave to go 
on, Ram Singh. Call the inter- 
preter and the porters.” 

Sitting in the shade of the 
war drum of Damroh, Dicky 
took out his note-book and 
sharpened a pencil. 

“You are Mishmis of the 
Meju clan. Perhaps you can 
tell me about the fighting 
over there.” 

“Yes. I am Kohoto, the 
son of Kaisha, Chief of Humli. 
My village was sacked and 
burnt by Chinamen when we 
were fighting far away in our 
fields with more Chinamen. 
That village over there which 
is burning now is Pangti of 
the Meju clan. That is the 
ninth village that the China- 
men have burnt. They kill 
all but the girls. My father 
has gone over there to fight. 
He sent me here to scout and 
look for a place to build a new 
village where the fields will be 
close to home.” 

To Dicky’s report came the 
welcome reply: “Carry on. 
Keep in touch with Damroh. 
Report to me daily by runner.” 

To be exact, I should have 
said “‘ by scrambler.” 

Abdul, our mess cook, was 
up betimes next day filling my 
water-bottle with tea while I 
stowed lunch in my haversack. 
What ho! Hard-boiled eggs! 

A New Year’s gift from the 
last of our cocks and hens. So 
I added salt to the haversack 
to take with. the eggs; and 
the decree went forth to spare 
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the faithful birds and cheer 
them on to further effort. 

My escort was ready: six 
bearded Sikhs with haversacks 
abulge and fifty rounds of am- 
munition apiece wherewith to 
baptise John Chinaman, if need 
be. My job today was to survey 
the country far ahead through 
which the road would pass, and 
decide on the line it should 
take. Bad country from the 
start, on the northern escarp 
of the mountain; thick with 
evergreen jungle above and 
below, dripping wet from the 
drizzle and mist of an over- 
cast morning. On every leaf 
of the undergrowth a leech 
was waving at us in the ecstasy 
of its blood lust. Frequent 
halts were made to pull them 
off our necks, arms, hands and 
knees. A favourite place was 
the eyelet-hole of the ammuni- 
tion boot, through which the 
laces pass, and the first indica- 
tion of attack there was the 
squelch of blood in the boot. 

I cast about at lunch-time 
for a possible seat, immune 
from the attention of leeches. 
I got a thrill. <A faint smell of 
burning wood! Homo sapiens ! 
Friend or foe? Who could 
have business in this unhal- 
lowed spot shunned even by 
wild beasts and pachyderms ? 
We followed up the scent and 
found it—a horizontal wisp sus- 
pended over the bushes. On 
the ground was a@ little mound 
covered with a blue-and-white 
cloth, and beside it the path- 
etic remains of a sodden fire. 
I lifted the cloth and found two 
human figures, almost naked, 
curled up side by side, covered 
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with leeches and starved to 
death. No! Not to death: a 
body moved! I turned it 
gently over. It was a woman, 
still warm. The other was a 
woman, quite stiff: she would 
never move again. - 

I blessed the hens that laid 
the eggs for which I took salt. 
Into the bottle went all the 
salt. I shook it up well. We 
laid the unconscious girl at 
full length and put salt tea 
on the leeches. Instantly they 
melted off and shrivelled away. 
Most of them had collected 
under the armpits and between 
the thighs. While I slowly 
emptied half my flask into the 
poor little mouth, the sepoys 
opened their first field-dressings 
and stanched the bleeding with 
lint and bandages. To cut a 
pole and sling the girl in the 
cloth was simple. One man 
ran back to warn our doctor ; 
four men lifted the stretcher ; 
the fifth showed the way. I 
brought up the rear. 

“TI think she will live,” said 
the doctor, a8 we sat down to 
dine under the stars that night. 
He was right. In afew days she 
had made wonderful progress, 
and could tell us all about it 
through our lady interpreter. 
Her name was Lamba, the 
daughter of Hambit of Humli, 
a Meju Mishmi. She was cap- 
tured by Chinese bandits and 
carried off with other girls. 
They were taken towards Rima, 
where she was to be sold as 
a slave. She escaped with 
another girl and wandered 
about till they found the river, 
and went down the valley. 
They lived on roots, but soon 
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got weak, and starved. The 
leeches got at them at night. 
My gallant subaltern re- 
turned from shikar, having seen 
a Takin and stalked him. 
The Takin was watching him 
carefully. The war drums were 
silent once more. From Lissoo 
of Damroh came the news that 
all was quiet on the BHast- 
ern front. Road-head crept 
steadily forward for two months 
more. We sat at tea one day 
between our tents. Through a 
gap in the hills gleamed a lovely 
peak of snow. Below it were 
Rima and the Chinese-Tibetan 
frontier: a definite end to our 
adventure just a few miles 
away. Then came the postal 
runners jogging into camp to 
the tune of the bells that jingle 
on the ends of their spears. 
With our second cups of tea 
we were reading our letters. 
For me was a large envelope 
on affairs of State. We had 
gone far enough and must go 
no farther, but must build a 
fort for the military Police. 
Further orders would follow. 
We built a snug little fort 
for a hundred men by the side 
of a little stream. Four little 
barracks, each for twenty-five 
men; a hospital for twelve beds; 
a store hut, a water hut, a maga- 
zine and guardroom, three huts 
for officers and a sentry-box 
over the gate like a dovecot. 
Then we stuck a pole in the 
ground, and up went the Union 
Jack. The sepoys of the guard 
turned out to present the arms 
of welcome to the Gurkha rifle- 
men of the Military Police. 


Our job was done. To- 
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morrow we would face the 
other way for the first time in 
six months. The doctor, Dicky 
and I were packing up when a 
Mishmi lad arrived with a mess- 
age from Kohoto, inviting us toa 
wedding feast in his new village, 

It was getting dark when we 
arrived. Many little fires 
twinkled in the twilight on the 
green. Squatting round them 
were groups of Mishmis, male 
and female, clad in the blue- 
and-white plaid of the Meju. 
Savoury was the aroma of the 
roast that lingered on the still 
night air. Two great bison, 
killed and cut up, spluttered 
on the spits of the many little 
fires. Before each festal group 
was a formidable heap of steam- 
ing rice speckled with scarlet 
chillies. Full again and again 
to the brim were the bamboo 
beakers of potent brew. Far 
into the still starry night the 
feast went on, with bursts of 
song and shouts of joy. A 
young crescent moon rested 
awhile on a mountain top. 
Then came the boom of a 
gong and a hush of expectant 
silence. <A fine young Mishmi 
stood up alone in the light of a 
fire to make a speech. He was 
Kohoto, the son of Kaisha, the 
Chief. 

As he finished, a tall girl 
stood beside him, her beautiful 
figure gracefully wrapped in 
the blue-and-white plaid of 
the Meju. She was Lamba, the 
daughter of Hambit the Smiler. 
Great was the shout when all 
arose to wish them good luck 
and drink the health of the 
bride and the bridegroom. 
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CLEARING LAND IN COASTAL BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


BY EDWARD FITZ-GERALD FRIPP, 
Author of ‘The Outcasts of Canada,’ 


Within the vast Canadian 
province of British Columbia 
may be found, except the 
tropical, almost every possible 
combination of soil and climate, 
often changing astoundingly 
within a few miles. In the 
Southern Okanagan Valley the 
temperature sometimes reaches 
110 degrees in the shade, and 
the rain and snowfall combined 
only total seven inches a year, 
with the result that the country 
is largely treeless and sandy 
rangeland, only valuable for 
agriculture when water is avail- 
able for irrigation, which is a 
costly business; while the 
northern end of Vancouver 
Island boasts a rainfall of 250 
inches a year, and is one vast 
and almost impenetrable forest 
of enormous trees. 

In the extreme south-west of 
the province lies the area 
usually known as ‘ the Coast’ 
or sometimes as the Fraser 
Valley, and here, in a climate 
which may roughly be com- 
pared to that of Kent, though 
the summers are drier and 
warmer and the winters some- 
what colder and much wetter, 
are hundreds of thousands of 
acres, most of which are lying 
idle and crying out for settle- 
ment. 

Eighty miles from the Coast 
the turbulent Fraser River, 
gathering strength from its 
800 mile journey, bursts 


through the final ramparts of 
the Cascade Range down an 
awesome canyon and then flows 
onward to the sea in a rapidly 
widening valley, drawing ever 
closer to the United States’ 
boundary, until finally its mouth 
is in American waters. The 
fall is only one foot a mile 
once the mountains are passed, 
so when the early summer 
melts the snow on the inland 
peaks, the rush of water is too 
great for the channel to carry 
unaided ; and until the Govern- 
ment built protective ‘ dykes’ 
or levees to control the floods, 
much of this lovely valley was 
useless, even if cleared, for 
farming. Only the fisherman 
and lumberman found scope 
for their activities. Salmon 
and sturgeon abounded in 
countless myriads, and to this 
day many of the oldest in- 
habitants of the valley con- 
sider it an insult if anyone 
invites them to a meal and 
sets either of these fish on the 
table. 

This area susceptible to 
floods was naturally very fer- 
tile, and, being the easiest to 
clear, was the first to be 
settled as soon as the necessary 
protection was provided. One 
result of these floods was a 
plague of mosquitoes every 
summer a8 soon as the water 
subsided, and even now people 
dislike a year of heavy snowfall, 
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as it means extra discomfort 
from these pests in the following 
June. These river acres were 
too wet to suit the famous 
big trees, Douglas fir, spruce 
and hemlock, and were origin- 
ally covered with alder, birch, 
crab-apple and similar trees, 
with an occasional cedar ; diffi- 
cult enough in all conscience to 
bring under cultivation, but 
easy compared with the land 
supporting the big trees. Most 
of the settlements are on this 
alluvial land, which is now 
nearly all taken up. In spite 
of the fertility all is not rosy, 
for the protective ‘ dykes’ are 
expensive, and there is more 
than a grain of truth in the 
remark of one pessimistic 
farmer—‘If you go to the 
interior of B.C. they tax the 
heart out of you to get water 
on to your land, and then if 
you go to the Coast they tax 
the heart out of you to keep 
the water off your blessed 
land.”’ 

Nearly all the land awaiting 
settlement, then, is free from 
the threats of floods, but until 
lately has been covered with 
dense forest, which has now 
been cut down, and after the 
departure of the lumbermen is 
known as ‘ logged-off land.’ A 
walk through the original forest 
is a chastening experience. The 
massive trunks tower to a height 
of over 200 feet, and are set so 
close to each other that as a 
rule there is no branch for the 
first 100 feet, and the brightest 
sunshine becomes dim twilight 
by the time it filters down to 
the ground, making one realise 
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the extreme insignificance of 
man. Now, however, little, if 
any, of the original forest is 
left within reasonable distance 
of the river and railway, except 
on the mountain-sides, and even 
there it is fast disappearing. 

The settler who comes to 
take possession of this logged- 
off land is faced with heart- 
rending disillusion. If only the 
original timber had been left 
standing, the sale of the logs 
would have realised enough 
money to pay for the cost of 
clearing; but the lumbermen 
have had the benefit of this. 
The home-seeker is faced with 
@ chaotic waste of charred and 
blackened stumps, surely one 
of the most dismal sights in 
all the world. Ask anyone 
the cost of clearing this coastal 
land, and the estimate will vary 
with each person ; but if every 
item of labour is taken into 
consideration and assessed at 
the price of what a man could 
earn at other work in normal 
times, the cost will amount to 
a staggering figure, higher than 
the cleared land would fetch if 
placed on the market. 

The early settlers who civi- 
lised the Atlantic seaboard were 
faced with an easier task, for 
their land was free, whereas 
now it has to be paid for, 
while their trees were not 
nearly so big, and when they 
were cut down the stumps 
rotted away within a reason- 
able period. In ten years’ 
time it is usually possible to 
kick out an alder stump with 
your boot. But the Douglas 
fir does not rot—that is to say, 
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a stump left to the unaided 
assaults of the elements will 
not disappear much under 80 
or 100 years. 

There have been many ex- 
periments and many adver- 
tised panaceas for land clearing, 
but in the end they have all 
had to give way to the old- 
fashioned hand labour and 
blasting powder. There was 
once an oil company near 
Vancouver which was desirous 
of clearing a few acres of land 
in order to build a village for 
its employees. This was a 
chance to show how a concern 
Tun on business lines could 
teach the poor ignorant farmer 
a thing or two by means of 
modern machinery and up-to- 
date methods. 

Huge donkey-engines were 
employed, and, by means of 
enormous steel cables running 
through a pulley fastened to 
the top of an especially high 
tree to give leverage, the stumps 
were pulled out bodily and 
piled in gigantic heaps over 
100 feet high. Big Business 
was jubilant, for this would 
revolutionise land clearing and 
mean increased settlement and 
bigger profits ; but the farmer 
smiled and bided his time. All 
went well until it was time to 
burn the piles, and then—there 
was wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. 

It had been forgotten that 
each of these stumps had nearly 
a ton of earth attached to its 
roots, and that furthermore 
they could not be piled in this 
way without leaving huge 
gaps. Try as he would, no one 


could make these piles burn, 
and in the end all the earth 
had to be scraped off danger- 
ously and laboriously by hand, 
and countless gallons of paraffin 
were used before the unsplit 
stumps could be made to burn. 
What the cost of all this 
equipment was I do not know, 
but it must have run into 
thousands of dollars. Big Busi- 
ness has done many wonderful 
things in its own sphere, but 
it has not yet touched the 
surface of the problem of bring- 
ing logged-off land under culti- 
vation. 

There is only one method 
practicable where there has 
been big timber, and that is by 
means of a special crowbar to 
excavate a hole under the 
middle of the stump, fill it 
with blasting powder and then 
blow the stump to pieces. As 
it is not uncommon to find 
stumps seven and ten feet in 
diameter, and occasionally they 
are larger, some idea of the 
toil involved may be imagined, 
but only actual experience can 
ever enable one to realise what 
it really means. 

There is great scope for 
judgment and experience in 
using blasting powder, for it is 
expensive, and the settler has 
to cut down all expenses ruth- 
lessly. The bona fide farmer, 
by means of a rebate from the 
Government, can obtain it for 
$4°40 per box of 100 sticks, 
on top of which is the cost 
of fuse and percussion caps, 
which latter cost $2°75 per box 
of 100. But this rebate is 
only available for ten boxes 











each year, which at the most 
generous estimate will not do 
more than 1} acres. So that 
anyone who optimistically ex- 
pects to start making a farm 
on this virgin soil and intends 
to clear his land quickly will 
have to pay considerably more. 

If there are rocks or ob- 
stinate roots in the way, it is 
often impossible to make a 
hole with the crowbar big 
enough to hold all the sticks 
of powder necessary to blast 
the stump, and then one has 
to have recourse to what is 
known as a ‘Springer’ or a 
preparatory shot of one stick, 
or perhaps half a stick, in 
order to clear the ground. The 
amount of powder which some- 
times has to be used may be 
gauged from the fact that a 
gang, making a road for the 
Government, used three hun- 
dred sticks to blast out one 
stump ! 

Naturally no one wants to 
use more powder than is strictly 
necessary ; but enough must 
be used the first time, for 
otherwise the stump remains 
immovable, while the earth 
underneath is loosened by any 
charge bigger than a ‘ springer ’ 
and will not form a solid enough 
background for a second shot 
to have any effect at all. The 
only thing to do in a case of 
failure is to use that particular 
stump as the nucleus of the 
fire when burning the débris, 
and even then it is surprising 
how difficult it is to make an 
unsplit stump burn. 

The usual aim, and the most 
economical, is to use a charge 
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just powerful enough to split 
the stump up the centre, so 
that the fragments are blown 
outwards and are left loose 
enough to be shaken a little 
bit by hand, and can later on 
be pulled out by a logging 
chain drawn by a horse or, 
more often in the case of big 
trees, by two horses. A team 
of horses used to this work 
is very valuable, but more 
still depends on the driver. As 
in everything else ‘ patience is 
a virtue ’ and ‘ more haste, less 
speed.’ If the fragment will 
not come loose by pulling 
straight ahead, the wise and 
humane man does not curse 
and beat his animals, which will 
ruin them and probably be the 
cause of broken equipment, 
but will drive first in one 
direction and then in the other 
until he is successful. It is 
very seldom that this alone is 
enough, and more often it is 
necessary to dig the earth 
away and chop off with the 
axe some particularly obstinate 
root, which has to be tackled 
later. When the trees have 
been close together, this will 
probably be found to be en- 
tangled with the roots of the 
next stump. 

I was once the fortunate 
possessor of a mare. Queen 
was over twenty years old, but 
if any root could be moved, 
she would move it without 
any urging on my part. She 
would wait until I had fastened 
the chain round the top of the 
stump and go straight ahead 
and pull until she realised that 
the piece was too firm. Then 
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she would retreat and charge 
first to the right and then to the 
left and then straight ahead 
again, all without a word from 
me, going through the man- 
quvre @ second time until she 
had worked the stump loose 
and drawn it off proudly to 
where I was making a pile 
for burning. All I had to do 
was to unhook the chain and 
up-end the piece on to the pile. 

But Queen never made this 
manceuvre more than twice. If 
the stump was not free by that 
time, she would look round at 
me a8 much as to say, ‘‘ There 
now. Not another move until 
you've used your axe and done 
your share.” She also knew 
my wife’s calls to meals, and, 
whatever we were doing, as 
s00n a8 the well-known voice 
was heard, Queen stopped dead, 
and nothing would induce her 
to do another stroke of work 
until she had been fed. 

The man who is in a hurry 
to make his land productive, 
and, thinking these methods 
too slow and antiquated, de- 
cides to risk the expense of 
extra powder to blow the 
stump to tiny pieces, is due for 
a disappointment. Even by 
the slow and laborious methods 
described above the destruction 
of a normally sized stump will 
usually leave a hole some ten 
to fifteen feet in diameter and 
three feet deep in the middle. 
Before ploughing is possible 
this must be filled in, and care 
must be taken that the valuable 
topsoil and humus is not thrown 
to the bottom of the hole, 
otherwise it will be lost to all 
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future crops. The man who 
blows his stump to smithereens 
makes an enormous hole and 
the irreplaceable topsoil is 
scattered and lost for evermore, 
and his subsequent crops on 
that place will be, even under 
the wisest system of rotation, 
poor and spindly for years. 

The appearance of a piece of 
ground after the stumps have 
been shattered is very like a 
particularly bad piece of the 
front-line trenches in the Ypres 
salient during the late war ; but 
it is a sign of progress to the 
optimistic settler, and any 
settler must be optimistic or 
else he would never undertake 
his uphill task. After this 
comes the business of making 
piles ready for burning. It is 
almost impossible to credit the 
obstinacy with which the roots 
of trees dead, even for a number 
of years, cling to their hold, 
and the extraordinary distance 
to which they spread ; though, 
of course, this is only natural, 
otherwise the enormous bulk 
of the tree could never have 
been anchored safely. 

Even the most herculean of 
men is dead-tired after a day 
of extricating and piling roots 
and fragments of stumps, 
though there is something fas- 
cinating in the work, due, I 
suppose, to the instincts handed 
down to us from our remote 
ancestors. All the earth 
must be scraped off before 
there is any possibility of a 
successful fire, and piling is no 
easy task, for the fragments 
are surprisingly heavy; and, 
being split into uneven shapes, 
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it is difficult to make them 
dovetail one with another so 
that they will burn easily and 
at the same time form a roof 
compact enough to keep off 
the rain from the inside of 
the heap, which can then be set 
alight in damp weather. 

The pitch in Douglas fir 
makes it blaze very fiercely, 
even though green, when it 
has once caught fire, and so, 
even if the piles are small, 
much of the valuable vegetable 
matter in the soil is destroyed, 
and in after years, by looking 
at a crop, it is easy to tell 
where the clearing fires were 
placed. Hence if enormous 
piles are made by machinery, 
these spots will be of little use 
for agriculture, and the farmer 
cannot afford to have these 
gaps in a crop which has been 
sown on land costing so much 
to bring under cultivation. 

When all the fragments have 
been burned there comes the 
task of filling in the holes so 
that the land may be ploughed. 
This must be done before the 
autumn rains begin, otherwise 
the horses will not be able to 
walk over the loose soil until 
the ground dries in the following 
spring, and this means the loss 
of a year. 

The word ‘ ploughing’ con- 
jures up a picture of a smooth 
field with the soil turning over 
in a sleek curve. The breaking 
of a newly cleared piece of 
land is almost fantastically 
different from that picture. In 
the first place, during the 
countless centuries through 
which the forest has been form- 
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ing, storms and old age have 
uprooted giant trees, and the 
resultant disturbance made 
great mounds of earth. Nature, 
remedying the destruction, 
planted another tree to fill the 
gap, but did not first level the 
ground, and so it is rather like 
ploughing a miniature range of 
mountains. In passing it may 
be of interest to mention that 
if one conscientiously takes a 
shovel and scatters the earth 
until the spot is level with the 
surrounding soil, the result is 
unfortunate, for the site of the 
mound is marked by cold sub- 
soil and nothing will grow there 
for years. In some extra- 
ordinary way, the secret of 
which I have never discovered, 
the process of levelling these 
mounds by repeated ploughing 
does not have this effect. though 
it is difficult to see the reason 
for it. 

However careful one has 
been to dig out every single 
root, once ploughing has begun 
nothing seems to have been 
touched. Every foot of ground 
seems to be full of rovts, 
and they lodge under the 
beam of the plough, so that if 
the horses do not stop at once, 
both the plough and the man 
holding it are hurled violently 
upwards. For breaking land 
one man drives and another 
holds the plough, and even 
then it is suicidal to have any- 
thing except steady, plodding 
horses which will stop dead of 
their own accord at the least 
suspicion of a jar. Anyone 
who is likely to be shocked 
by strong language will be well 
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advised to stay far, far away 
from the vicinity of men break- 
ing land, for the game of golf 
has a sanctifying influence in 
comparison with this occu- 
pation ! 

A good job will have been 
done if one acre is ploughed 
within two or three days, and 
when it is ploughed the in- 
experienced settler will rub 
his eyes and wonder whether 
he ever burned any débris at 
all, for every bit of ground will 
be covered by roots thrown 
up by the plough, and all these 
must be picked up and burned 
before a horse can work on 
the soil again. This process 
must be repeated after every 
ploughing until perhaps in four 
or five years’ time no more roots 
will be left. 

Toilsome though this may 
seem, it fades into insignificance 
compared with the labour in 
a valley on Vancouver Island 
where I once worked. The 
settlement was situated on what 
had once been a peat swamp, 
and though the land had been 
drained and cleared for over 
twenty years the farmers were 
still troubled, not by mere 
roots, but by whole trees two 
and three feet in diameter. 
These must have become sub- 
merged hundreds of years 
before, and, being completely 
protected from the air, they did 
not rot; but when the land was 
cleared and cultivated, the peat 
was gradually compressed and 
80 the logs worked upwards to 
the surface. It would have 
been quite bad enough if these 
logs had come up horizontally, 
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but unfortunately one end 
always appeared first, and on 
digging to find the other end, 
one went deeper and deeper 
until perhaps twenty or thirty 
feet of the log had been un- 
covered to a depth of two feet 
underground, when it did not 
pay to dig farther, and so it 
was sawn in two and the 
remainder left to work to 
the surface in the next few 
years. 

There is a further disappoint- 
ment in store for the settler 
who has cleared land of fir, 
spruce and hemlock. These 
evergreens do not give back to 
the soil the goodness they 
remove from it, as do the more 
kindly trees which shed their 
leaves. It seems as if the great 
forests of the Pacific Coast were 
the end of a cycle, for though 
they re-seed themselves the 
new-growth fir is not of the 
same quality as the old, and in 
many cases it appears that 
wise old nature knows that 
they have exhausted the soil ; 
and so in her own mysterious 
way the young fir seedlings 
are outnumbered and outgrown 
by birch, alder and British 
Columbia maple, which soon 
restore the fertility of the soil 
by their generous shedding of 
leaves every autumn. 

But this fertilising has not 
taken place on the logged-off 
lands, and the man who farms 
them finds that his soil is apt to 
‘dry out’ in the summer after 
three or four years to a degree 
which is most disappointing on 
virgin ground, and he has to 
begin building it up with 











legumes and fertilisers before 
he has become financially 
settled, for most people count 
on the unusual richness of 
virgin land to recompense them 
for the toil and expense of 
clearing. 

Theoretically the obvious way 
to farm these logged-off lands 
is by means of sheep. If one 
can settle immediately after 
the lumbermen have moved 
away, and if one has the 
money to buy the necessary 
grass seed, it is possible to 
make good pasturage by scat- 
tering the seed before rain 
without bothering to clear away 
the stumps. Then sheep would 
thrive and prevent bushes and 
young trees from growing up. 
Cattle and horses would not 
touch these, but would eat 
only the grass, which in three 
or four years would be smoth- 
ered by the growing brush 
unless the latter were cut down 
by hand every summer, and 
to do this is expensive and 
usually uneconomic. In prac- 
tice, however, no one has found 
a means of keeping sheep 
successfully in this way, for 
theory takes no account of the 
hordes of marauding dogs and 
cougars (mountain lions) which 
play havoc with the flocks. 

And if one does not seed the 
ground within a year or two 
after the departure of the 
lumbermen it is too late, for by 
then nature will have sown her 
own crop of salmon berry, 
vine maple, thimble berry and 
other bushes, soon to be 
followed by alder and birch, 
quickly forming an impene- 
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trable undergrowth which can- 
not be destroyed unless 
‘grubbed out’ by hand or 
by clearing and ploughing the 
land. 

An enormous area has already 
been covered by this unprofit- 
able brush, and there is nothing 
to be done now except to blow 
out the stumps, and every year 
this is becoming more and more 
difficult for the poo: man. 
The only way in which the 
early settlers were able to live 
while clearing their land was 
by means of outside work 
that left them free to clear 
perhaps one or two acres every 
year. Formerly it was easy to 
obtain this work either on the 
roads or on railway construction 
or at the saw-mills, while the 
most helpful of all was the trip 
to the prairie wheatfields to 
work in the harvest and thresh- 
ing. Often men could earn 
enough there in three or four 
months to keep them for the 
rest of the year while clearing 
their land ; but now one or two 
men with a tractor and combine 
(combined reaper and thresher) 
can do the work of twenty or 
thirty men, and so there is 
no longer any demand for men 
from B.C., while the saw-mills 
have their own unemployed 
and the days of railway con- 
struction are over. It does not 
seem that there will ever be 
again the same chance of out- 
side work for the land clearer 
as there was ten years ago. 

It is quite beside the point 
to talk about the present gen- 
eration being too effeminate to 
tackle the job of settling the 
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push. At present the job is 
economically impossible, and 
the man who can solve the 
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problem will deserve well of 
the Empire and, indeed, of 
the whole world. 


UNDERNEATH TWO FIGHTING ELEPHANTS. 


BY MRS M. CAMPBELL-MARTIN. 


The trained Indian elephant 
is a most docile and amen- 
able creature, with funny little 
habits that are a delight to any- 
one at all fond of animals. 
Our elephants in the Bettiah 
Raj are an unending source of 
interest, but even they at times 
are capable of springing a few 
surprises. We had one during 
the Christmas shoot of 1932. 

It was @ small camp as 
Bettiah shoots go, with only 
twenty-six elephants. Our luck 
had not been too good. A 
tiger had killed, but when we 
beat for him he was not at 
home. We had a certain 
amount of mixed shooting, 
but undoubtedly the star turn 
of the week was Temi Bahadur, 
our own tusker and the biggest 
male elephant there. On 
Christmas Day he suddenly 
rounded on one of the small 
elephants in the beating line 
and gave it a sound pummelling 
with his head. No really 
Serious damage was done. The 
little elephant’s mahout was 
thrown off and suffered a 
sprained wrist. There was no 
actual fight, because the other 
elephant never had a chance 
from the start. It was sent 
back to camp at once and 
coddled with toddy (native 


palm-juice spirits), and oiled 
wherever it was sore. 

The affair was not considered 
serious, a8 it is not an unheard 
of thing for an older elephant 
to bump @ young one, if he 
imagines his dignity has been 
ruffled by his being jostled ; 
but to keep a firmer control of 
the big fellow, when he was 
being roped up for the next 
day’s work, the Forest Officer 
ordered a heavy spiked anklet 
to be linked round Temi Baha- 
dur’s off-foreleg. A stout rope 
ran from that up to the ‘ pad’ 
on his back. An anklet of this 
description is almost always 
kept in reserve for a tusker, 
the idea being that if he tries 
to get out of control, the 
mahout, by means of this, gets 
one of the animal’s forefeet off 
the ground. No elephant can 
walk on three legs. 

Boxing Day saw us out 
early, and we had a pleasant 
time after mixed game. AS 
we were returning in the even- 
ing, one of the party was lucky 
enough to bag a fine leopard. 
The body was loaded on to one 
of the elephants, and as by this 
time it was nearly dusk, we 
spread out in one line and beat 
along slowly in the direction 
of camp, hoping for peacock 








and partridge in the long 
grasses. 

I was alone on one of the 
elephants lent for the shoot. 
On my immediate right was 
Temi Bahadur with the Forest 
Officer on his back. We were 
nearing @ belt of trees, and 
the left wing of the line had 
actually disappeared among 
them when, without any warn- 
ing, Temi suddenly swerved in 
towards my mount. There was 
a shout from the Forest Officer, 
and then ‘Temi _ charged. 
There was a@ terrific shock as 
he rammed my elephant in 
the right shoulder, and the 
next moment I hurtled through 
space. 

When your mount has been 
hit without warning by some- 
thing like an express train, 
and when you strike the ground 
head first, if you do not actually 
‘take the count,’ you are still 
too dazed for a moment to do 
anything. 

Fortunately my topee stayed 
on long enough to break the 
fall, though it was completely 
squashed in doing so. Before 
I could collect my scattered 
wits, and while my eyes were 
still closed, I felt myself 
being rolled over and pushed 
aside by an elephant’s foot as 
it struggled for a purchase on 
the ground in the fight, and 
I remember the vivid thought 
flashing through my mind: 
“The next will be the body 
on me. It’s the finish.” In 


spite of that my own body 
braced itself automatically for 
the weight, but 
happened. 


nothing 
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I opened my eyes, and what 
I saw made me want to shut 
them again quickly. I was on 
my back and the landscape 
appeared to consist of nothing 
but elephants; and fighting, 
squealing ones at that. 

What had happened was 
that, Temi having successfully 
rammed us at the right, I had 
fallen, obeying the laws of 
gravity, in the direction from 
which the shock had come— 
that is, in between Temi and 
my own mount and slightly 
forward, and right under their 
forefeet. The mahout, being 
on the neck, fell very nearly 
straight over the head, and 
quite clear. 

Temi’s tusks were just above 
me, and unpleasantly close, as 
he drove at the other elephant. 
Happily, wandering wits return 
quickly if the skull is a hard 
one, and I managed a cater- 
pillar wriggle clear and out of 
reach; but how neither ele- 
phant flattened me out in the 
process is amazing, as it was 
heavy going in a patch of tall 
ragged grasses that made even 
walking difficult. 

By now not one of the other 
elephants was to be seen except 
one gun-elephant in the dis- 
tance. The remainder had dis- 
appeared like smoke. Some 
were out of control from 
fright. Others, guided by 
mahouts, thought discretion 
the better part of valour. They 
could hardly be blamed, as the 
squealing and trumpeting set 
up by the interlocked couple 
were terrific. Temi was doing 
the trumpeting and the other 
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was doing most of the squealing. 
By now he had brought the 
other to its knees and rolled 
it right over on its back. 
In that position it was help- 
less; and, straddling it, he 
drove at it again and again, 
ramming it with his head and 
trying to get his tusks into it. 
From my position a_ short 
distance away on the ground, 
I thought his tusks were right 
through the body, but it tran- 
spired later that they dis- 
appeared in the fleshy part 
under the armpits on each 
side. This was probably what 
saved it, and also the fact that 
Temi’s tusks are sawn. At the 
time I thought the smaller 
one was killed. It was a 
sickening sight. Meanwhile the 
mahout and I were still on the 
ground. There was nothing 
to hide behind except some thin 
trees, and I never seemed to 
reach them. 

All this time Temi’s mahout 
had managed to stick on, and 
behind him the Forest Officer 
was clinging to the pad ropes. 
Both were struggling to regain 
control of the big fellow, but 
he appeared to feel no punish- 
ment. Throughout the fight 
his mahout was spearing Temi’s 
head hard and deep with his 
iron spike till it broke off 
short. The Forest Officer broke 
the stock of his rifle on the 
animal’s head, and then drew 
the mahout’s hunting - knife 
from a pocket in the pad and 
slashed and cut repeatedly at 
head and shoulders. Temi 
felt nothing. ... 

They pulled at the rope 
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attached to the spiked anklet 
to get the animal’s foot off 
the ground. All that happened 
was that the rope broke. Temi 
was kneeling on the slack of it ! 

After what appeared an 
eternity, Mowla Bukkus, our 
next biggest tusker, was 
rounded up and brought into 
the fight to stop it. As soon 
as Temi saw Mowla looming 
up he left the little elephant 
and went for Mowla. The latter 
incontinently turned and fled, 
with Temi breaking all records 
after him. 

The last I saw was the two 
of them disappearing among 
the trees, running hard. 

It was almost dark. In the 
second skirmish we had taken 
our eyes off the first elephant. 
It had now staggered groggily 
to its feet, and was away in the 
distance making for some trees. 
Some more of the elephants 
now returned, and I scrambled 
on to one by the tail. 

Where there had been tall 
grasses, the scene of the fight 
now looked as if a couple of 
motor- buses had gone mad 
over it. The ground was com- 
pletely flattened out, and in 
the middle were the remains of 
what had once been my solid 
iron- bound shooting - chair. 
Evidence of the strength used 
was shown by the fact that, of 
the extra stout ropes used as 
harness, not one was left on 
the injured animal. All lay 
ripped apart, with the remains 
of the pad, on the ground 
near the matchwood which had 
once been a shooting-chair. 

My gun was picked up fifteen 
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yards away, still fully loaded 
and the ‘safety’ on, but the 
block that runs between stock 
and barrel was five yards 
farther. My topee was also 
recovered. Having done its 
work it had fallen off, and now 
looked, as one of the party 
said, like the latest thing in 
berets. 

Happily, the Forest Officer 
soon reappeared on another 
elephant. They had finally 
pulled up Temi Bahadur by 
hooking the remainder of the 
mahout’s curved spike into his 
ear and pulling hard. He then 
knelt down to order just as if 
nothing had happened, and 
they got off. 

The other elephant was found 
the next morning with no bones 
broken, but very much bruised. 

This left us with three ele- 
phants short for the rest of 
the week, as it was unsafe to 
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take Temi Bahadur out again, 
and the two he had knocked 
about were unfit for work. 
They were given barrels of 
grog and well rubbed with oil, 
and had recovered by the time 
the camp broke up; but it was 
agreed that undoubtedly the 
biggest bag of the week was 
Temi Bahadur’s with two 
elephants ! 

Temi has since been ab- 
solved from blame. Inquiries 
elicited the fact that a lazy 
‘charkat’ (mahout’s subordi- 
nate) had given the elephant, 
for green fodder, nothing but 
bamboo leaves for three days, 
as it was less trouble. They 
are very heating for male ele- 
phants, so that Temi was hardly 
responsible for his actions. He 
is still with us and I bear him 
no ill-will, He comes for his 
sweets every day at tea-time, 
taking them out of our hands. 
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